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[BOLDERO REFUSES TO ANSWER EWEN ASCOTT’S QUESTION. } 


THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
The Stranger's Secret,” “Man and His Idol,” “ The Seventth 
Marriage,’ “ The Warning Voice,” dc., dc. 


——_. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


THE KEYS. 
I have seen him 

Colour to fame—anon grow ashy pale, 

The dew in drops upon his forehead starting, 

His tongue without its use, his mouth agape, 

His universal frame, a vacuity 

Of action and of power, Sheridan Knowles. 
_ On the morning which dawned while the strange 
iuhabitants of the Moat were discussing his. affairs 
alter their sinister fashion, Fabian Temple sat at break- 
fast with his wife. 

They were still in the old house in the gloomy 
street. 

From the window they might, had they been go 
minded, have beheld the dark stain on the rough 
stones of the road beueath where, as surmise went, 
the life’s blood of Daniel Hyde had been shed. 

And the one spot on the doorstep? That was still 
to be seen, black and indelible, 


Yes, they still occupied the same dingy old room, 


tilled with the same shabby furniture, and the break- 
fast tray presented the same poor, cracked, inelegant 
aspect, as it had done for years. 

In one respect only was the room changed. The 
table at which Fabian wrote during the long, long 
hours, was thrust away info a corner, and no papers 
littered it or lay scattered on the floor. The lithe 
lingers of the ill-paid scribe had thrown down \the 
pen on that night—that night, which stood out in 
relief from all others in his life—never to resume it 
again, 

There was no need for Fabian Temple to work 
more. He was rich—he was rich beyond the limits 
of his wildest dreams, and when he quitted that room, 
it would be to enter a world of luxury, indolence, aud 
Unrestrained enjoyment. 





——_ 


Happy Fabian! 

And yet he did not look happy or enviable. His 
handsome face had a worn aspect, and his eyes were 
those of a man deprived of his natural rest. Hilda, 
too, his fair and delicate wife, was evidently ill at 
ease. She still wore the close-fitting dress of black 
velvet, and in contrast to it, her face was over 
white, while there was a look of anxiety about it not 
to be mistaken. 

Twice the wife raised her eyes and fixed a keen, 
searching glance on her husband’s face—a glance of 
which he, self-absorbed, was unconscious. ‘Thenshe 
spoke. 

“ You have no appetite, Fabian ?” 
, “ None,” he answered, mournfully 

“ You are surely ill, then ?” 

‘Ill! No—no; I'm well enough, if I could only 
sleep. ‘If I could only get a night’s sleep!” 

** You-have not closed your eyes to-night ?” 

“Not once.” 

“ Nor last night ?” 

“Not for a single hour since——” He stopped. 
Then went on abruptly. “It will kill me!” he 
ot in a sad tone. “I must have rest, or I sball 

jie !” 

“Tt is only the excitement,” Hilda suggested. ‘It 
will pass away. We leave here to-day, and change of 
place may do you good. It is so dark and close here, 
and yet we have spent many peaceful hours in the old 
= Will those who come after us spend as many, 

wonder ?” 

“ No one will come after us.” 

It was a simple statement ; yet it cost him an effort 
to make, and awoke in the listener something more 
than surprise. 

“You do not give up the house?” she asked. 

“No. I have bought it.” 

“And why?” 

“For the reason yoa have suggested. It will be 
pleasant to visit the scenes of past happiness. I shall 
close it up as it is, everything undisturbed, and now 
and then, when the fit is on me, I shall come down 
and spend an hour er a day here, just as the fancy 
takes me.” 





Hilda listened with a troubled face. 

“Ts this wise ?” she asked. 

“Eh! what do you mean?” he demanded, hotly. 
“Is it wise—in;what way? You think it an extrava- 
gance, is that it? No. What then ? Tears again ? 
And that scared look again? Why is this, Hilda? 
Since our good fortune came, there hasn’t been a smile 
upon your face. You watch me, steal furtive glances 
at me, cavil over my words, behave like Suspicion or 
Distrust personified, and all because good fortune has 
given me the means of making you a lady, which 
would have been impossible but for David Hyde's 


strange will.” 

« stranger fate.” : 

Fable started, and a sudden blaze of anger lit up 
his eyes. 

‘¢ Why do you say this?” he demanded. 

With a livid face and a tremor of her whole frame, 
the wife answered. 

“Ts it not strange ?” she asked. 

“That is not the question,” Fabian retorted. “TI 
asked you why you used those words to me—to me, 
I repeat! ‘You tremble and look aghast, and again L 
ask you—wherefore? Is it that you have caught the 
idle rumours with which the air is as fullas a summer's 
evening is full of buzzing gnats? Is it beeause the 
suspicions whispered against me have tainted your 
mind? Answer me!” ; , 

She did, but it was after a gasping interval, and 
then little to the purpose. , f 

“Oh, Fabian!” she cried out. ‘“ You frighten me. 
I know nothing against you—I believe nothing— 
meant nothing !” Rade 

Rising from his seat, he caught her hands in his, 
and pressed his cold lips to her marble brow. 

“Thank God!” he ejaculated, fervently. : 

The arrival of the morning’s letters interrupted this 
painful scene. 

The letters were numerous. Already the story of 
Temple's good fortune was noised abroad; and those 
who had forgotten him in his poverty, prepared to re- 
member his existence should the sun of properity really 
shine upon his path. At the first, the very first, there 


had been some disposition to question bis claims; cir ) 
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eumstances, it was urged, were suspicious, and the 
golden dream might vanish, Jeaving the dreamer in a 
felon’s cell. That, it was felt, would be awkward— 
for his dear friend& But.counsel’s opinion had been 
taken on the will, and it was pronounced genuine, 
and not to be upset, whereupon all hesitation had 
vanished, and in the handful of letters which “were 
placed on his breakfast-table this morning, Fabian 
hed the assurance that his position was*sound and 
unassgilable. 

Congratulations from old friends were mingled 
with assurances of estéem and regarc from compara- 
tive strangers. 

The young barrister read them with contempt, and 
yet with pleasure. 

To one who had been so long neglected and down- 
trodden the mere hollow forms of courtesy were ac- 
ceptable. 

“You see, darling,” he said, as he harfded her letter 
after letter for her. perusal, “they haven't forgotten 
me. No,no! Iknewthat. It was I who avoided 
them and shrank from their society; when I felt that: 
I could not afford to be one of them. And now — 
shall return. Now I shall be weleomed, courtedyand 
honoured in every circle. And you, Hilda, you will 
emerge from this gloomy hole into a brilliant world 
of which you have no knowledge. I shall see you 
one of the queens of society. Oh, it is a great and 
glorious thing to be rich! There is nothing im this 
world that a wealthy man need fear. Nothing, no- 
thing ?” 

Full of excitement, his eyes flashed, anda hectic 
spot burned on his cheek. 

The next instant he was deadly pale. 

Hilda saw that he had taken up «letter, the mere 
sight of which perturbed him. Hie hands trembled 
as he tore it open. 

“From the Earl's sister! The Countess Dalkeith ?” 
he exclaimed, in surprise, ‘at home on the 16th,’ 
and requests the pleasure of our company. It was in 
that house I first met—pshaw! why do I hesitate 
toname her? What is Lady Edith teomenow? ‘T'o 
me or to you—eh, darling ?” 

“You loved her,” was the gentle reply. 

“Say that I—I was infatuated.” 

“Why not, that you loved?” 

“ Perhaps I did. But all that is past, All gone 
When her refusal drove me to desperation, when I 
smarted under the shame and degradation of it, you 
poured the balm of your love into my heart, darling, 
and made mea man again. Yes, yes, I baveoutlived 
all that, thank heaven !” 

The fair young wife thought of the portrait and 
the treasured letters she had discovered, and her heart 
misgave her. 

“You will not accept this invitation, will you?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“Not accept? Why not?” 

“ After. the insult you received under that very 
roof ?” 

“You mean Edith's refusal?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you see there are different ways of looking 
at things. Iloved her, No doubt of that; but 1 had 
no right to ask her to descend to my. level. It was 
presumption, and I was rightly served. Money shows 
us these things in such a different light.” 

“But she enconraged you. She led you on and on, 
until she brought you to her feet, and cruelly affected 
ignorance of your feelings, and surprise at your pre- 
sumption. Was this womanly? Was this right?” 

“A little cruel,” replied Fabian ; “ but that is only 
one reason the more why we should accept this. 
Think of paying back pride with pride, indifference 
with indifference. Think of meeting the hanghty 
woman, in her own circle, as an equal—in wealth at 
least—and treating her with cold politeness. Ob, 
yes, we will go. I shall, with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the moment I shall again enter these walls 
with a wife upon my arm as beautiful as any lady, 
as splendidin attire, and as fit to grace the noblest as- 
sembly. I see her confusion, her looks of dismay, 
and realize in anticipation all the torturing. feelings 
of her heart, and I feel that in one moment of 
triumph all sufferings of the past will be avenged!” 

Borne away by the warmth of. his emotions, he rose 
and paced the room. It was his wife's sad, misgiving 
face which arrested his steps. 

“You do not sympathize in these feelings?” he 
asked, in a reproachful tone. 

“ Yes, Fabian—but—but I fear.” 

" What?” 

*T cannot tell you. We have been so happy, even 
in our poverty, that { tremble lest this wealth should 
—should bring a curse with it.” 

Fabian looked aghast. 

“ How dare you ?” he exclaimed. 

Then seeing her terrified lovuk, he added, in 
hanged tone: 

“No, no, I did not mean that. I understand your 
fes‘ings. You shrink from the first blaze of fashion 








and sodiety, and from the effect you" fearit may have 
upon me? Yeur misgivings are unfounded—trust me.” 

“T Would, I do, Fabian,” she replied, with tearful 
eyes; “but cam you trust yourself?” 

** You mean ?” 

“Can you trust your heart in the midst of scenes in 
which ‘yon have suffered so muck ?” 

She spoke in a low, earnest tone, as she asked this 
question involving the happiness of her life. And as 
she spoke her eyes looked into those of her husband 
with a searching intensity, as if she would see into 
the very depthe of his soul. 

He felt and understood that gaze. But confidant in 
his own strength, he had no sympathy with the fears 
it expressed. So, it was with a gay laugh that he 
replied: 

“I should be weak, indeod, were I not equal to 
that /” 

Hilda smiled faintly; but neither his laugh nor. his 
words inspired her with confidence. A presentiment 
of some threatening danger was upon her, and it was 
somehow connected with the secret: drawer—the por- 
trait and the treasured letters. 

There was, however, no timeefor thought or expla- 
nation. 

That day they werete quit the gloomy old honse, 
and the monotonous tewn im which thay had 
been sa long buried, Bilimb very day they were to 
depart for London, where a saperb mansion had 
already been secured amd furnished, in which they 
were to reside while a were making for 
the purchase of anestate im-the country. 

g Xe Miser = oe ie ne apn Tt had 
heaped up c iy coin t ong, patient 
years, It had beem invested Bee. ha. with no 
thought*of its being applied to any other purposethan 
that of producing her gain. But it wasto be 
scattered now. Fabian Temple had no thought but to 
enjoy the fortune to which he had so unexpected! 
succeeded, by its aid to make — for hi 
He looked upon the years lie had spent in honest in- 
dustry, subsisting on the precariousresults of his pen, 
and his knowledge-of law, asso much taken out of 
his life. But be would live now. Of that he was de- 
termined. Live! He would give even the high 
circles into which he was penetrating s:lesson—he 
would show them what life ws. 

So he though* as he sat:..wn with flashing eyes 
and a.glowing face to awswer the invitations the 
morning’s had brought him—uot forgetting that 
of the Countess of Dalkeith. Above all, not forget- 
ting that. 

While he was thus Hilda busied herself 
{n her quiet, noiseless way, in looking over drawers 
and boxes, and selecting from their contents euch 
articles as suited their changed fortunes, and might 
be worth removal to town. 

Knowing how she was engaged, Fabian was not 
surprised when she presented herself at his side, and 
said : 

“Will you tell me about those keys, dear ?” 

“ Keys?” 

He looked round. His wife held toward him & 
ring, from which several keys were hanging. 

“These are not yours,” she said. “How came 
they here ?” 

1t seemed as if the question turned the’ listener to 
stone. 

“ I—I don't know,” he gasped. 
find them ?” 

“In the old cabinet on the stairs; you had been 
there for papers and left it open.” 

‘*Had I?” 

“Yes. But. to whom do they belong ?” 

“Perhaps "—he hesitated, at a‘ loss what to say 
next—“ perhaps—yes, it must be so—they must be- 
long to the lawyer, Ewen Ascott; he must have left 
them on my desk inadvertently.” 

“T will send them to him and ask the question.” 

That was the wife's simple answer. 

But it had hardly passed her lips before Fabian had 
snatehed at the bags, and was clutching them with 
the rigidity of a dead hand. 

“Not for the world,” he gasped. 

“But “4 

“T will see him and give them into his own 
hands.” 

And he “rust them into his breast. 


“Where did you 


CHAPTER XVII 
EWEN ASCOTT ENJOYS HIMSELF. 
Alas! ‘tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made ae @ motley to the view. 
Hence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
Tuer was nothing very remarkable in the fact 
that Mr. Ewen Ascott, the country attorney, findin 
himselfin town on the earl’s business, should ava 
himself of the amusements whieh the town offered. 


. 
- 





Golden Tenor 


avery spacious and imposing aspect indeed. 


The singular-partofthe matter lay inthe choicg of 
amusements to which his taste inclined.’ 

He had put upat the Exeter hétel—a pious hostelry 
in close proximity to Exeter Hall\—and After diny,; 
he stimnioned the watter to question’ hinron the sy), 
ject of the.evening’s recreations. 

The waiter, Who loolsed like a young curate w),, 
had missed his way, and. was expected at the H,)) 
suggested that the Polytechnic was open, and wag of 
an improving nature; andtiat a missionary meeting 
would be held next door in about an hour. 

This information the lawyer received with a very 
ill grace; whereupon the young curate sugceste 
under his breath that ‘‘there were the theatres oj 


course,” but with a shrug of the shoulders, which wa, 


in itself a concentrated homily on the wickedness ,; 
attending such places of resort. 
. “I don’t fancy I care for theatres,” said {), 


lawyer, smoothing his hair into his eyes. 
*. © Of course not, sir, could not,” returned the waiter. 


| relieved 


in his clerical mind. 
“What is there in the way of music-halls?” wis 
Ascott’s next inquiry. 
“ Sir?” 
The eurate was utterly aghast at the question. 
“There's plenty of ’em isn’t there?” the lawy-r 


asked, enjoying a pinch of snuff. 


t. 


» sir. 


Plen 
“And now, tell me, where shall I hear the—‘T),, 
| te 


The belated curate hadn't an idea. 
. ‘Champion Star’ then ?” 
The curate only lifted his hands and slowly ro!lei 
his ele” side to side. 
» it, man !” cried the lawyer, “ have 
Boldero 2” 


you never heard of the great 


“ Never, sir.” : 

And such is fame! The ne pers and the 
placards on the walls declared that the ‘Great Bol- 
dero’ enjoyed the popularity of two hemispheres— 


that he was “inscrutable,” “ unapproachable,” “ un- 
ene and “‘ world-renowned,” and here not 
ve hundred miles from the scene of his exploits, he 


was unknown. Such indeed is fame!” 
Dismisslng the young curate to bis vestry, some- 
where in the basement, Ascott devoted himself 1o 
the. newspapers he had provided himsei; 
with, and at last discovered the name of the man of 


whom herwas iti search, and, taking a cab, set off for 
the place of aniusement, which, to quote its posters, 
se succeeded 


Had im-obtaining a movopoly 


of his splendid talents, and mirth provoking vocal 


It was a little, close, unwholeseme place—this re- 
nowned hall—but its actual size was a matter of 
littke moment, as one site of the place was of silvered 
glass which reflected the rest of the place, and gave it 


The 
attendance, was large, and the people—men and 
women—had to be packed like sheep in: pens, and 
inasmuch as the heat-was intense and the air was 
vitiated from the combined effects of gas, human 
breath, and tobaece smoke, the lawyer had no sooner 
put his head in at the door than he drew it back 
again as if he had entered an oven by mistake. 

Yet, when he. ireally entered, he, found the crowd 
within enjoying themselves with the utmost com- 
placency, swallowing fiery and adulterated compounds 
with a zest to be attributed in part to the intense 
heat, and witnessing a performance of the most ques- 
tionable nature with the keenest relish. 

There was a stage at-one end of the hall, ands 
row of reserved seats close under it; but it was the 
lawyer's humour not to avail himself of the compara- 
tive comfort of ‘that part of the room, but to hang 
about in the neighbourhood of the door; nevertheless, 
he had sufficient interest in the performance to buy a 
programme, which he carefully studied. 

On doing so he found that “The Great Boldero” 
was to takea “turn,” as it was professionally called, 
in half-an-hour, whereupon he took a seat, lit a cigar, 
called for a glass of somethiag, which he did nos 
intend to drink, and awaited the result. 

The result came in the form of,“ TheGreat Boldero’ 
in a degrading disguise. He appeared in a red wig, 
with his broad face corked and raddled, and his nose 
especially being worked up to convey the idea of its 
being inflamed and carbuncled. The attire he had 
assumed was of the most outrageous ription as to 
pattern and cut; the face and dress in combination 
were intended to convey a vivid idea of what the 

mme described’ as*‘‘The Tipsy Swell.” At 
this life-like impersonation the audience roared, and 
as the singér imitated the follies of a‘ drunken man 
with life-like fidelity, their enthusiasm knew 10 
bounds. 

Ewen Ascott looked on with a serious face, in 
which disgust rather than enjoyment was depicted ; 
but he sat the song through. He also remained and 
watched with the same stolid interest three succeed- 
ing impersonations, “ The Champion Star” appearing 


’ 
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successively aS a Crossing-sweeper, with the ague, a 
varotter, and a ballet-girl—the last. being the most 
offensive, and, by far the most enthusiastically-received 
performance of all. 

Intensely disgusted, the lawyer rose as soon as the 
applause died away, and making for the door, re- 
quested there that his card might be sent in to the 
great popular favourite, 

He was informed that Boldero’s brougham was at 
the door, and that he would be stepping into it ina 
few moments, 

“ His brougham ?” he‘inveluntarily repeated. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the answer; ‘all our great singers 
keep their broughams—wouldn’t go down without.” 

The explanation was hardly given before the subject 
of it appeared with a huge white and scarlet ma filer 
wound about his throat, so as to hide the lower part 
of his face, and hanging in two streaming ends down 
his back. 

At sight of Ascott the great man stopped, and the 
lawyer advanced. He would have held out his hand, 
but what he had just witnessed inspired him with a 
sense of loathing for the man who was capable of 
making such an exhibition of himself, and pandering 
to the very lowest tastes in those he undertook to 
aluse. 

“ You remember me?” he asked. 

“Certainly. You are from Silverthorpe. Any 
aews of poor. Copley ?” 

“No. All remains as it was.” 

“ Hyde's body not discovered ?” 

“No.” 

“Poor fellow! Surprised to see you here, sir.” 

“You may well be,” replied Ascott, looking round 
with undisguised contempt ; but I came to see you.” 

“] am really flattered,” the artist murmured, with 
vis stage bow. 

“Oh, you mistake; not to see you” he was going 
toadd “degrade yourself,” but altered his mind and 
added, “on the stage. Can you give me a word in 
private?” 

“Certainly. I’m driving home. If you wouldn't 
wind taking @ seat in the professional brougham.” 

“ Ascott assented, and they passed out. <A crowd, 
open mouthed and admiring, awaited to see the popu- 
lar favourite as he passed from the door to his vehicle, 
and their interest increased at the sight of his com- 

nion. 

That's him! That’s Oronomo!” they cried out, 
pointing at him, with dingy fingers. 

“Eb! what was that?” the lawyer asked, as he 
took his seat... Who do they take me for?” 

“Only a brother pro,” replied Boldero, laughing, 
“the new Xanthian gymnast, Oronomo, appears to- 
uight for the first. time, and you are not much unlike 
him in face aud build.” 

“And you mean to say that they take mé for a 
tumbler?” the disgusted lawyer enquired, 

His companion nodded, and chuckled down in the 
folds of his brilliant wrapper. Then he shouted to 
the driver “home” with the air of a duke, aad home 
they went. 

Boldero lived on the confines: of fashion, at the 
West-end; buthe did notinhabit a mansion. The 
house was unpretending but it bad the advantage of 
standing ina large garden. As they emerged from the 
brougham the lawyer also observed that superb flowers 
bloomed. in every window. The contrast presented 
by the innocent, beautiful flowers, sleeping in the 
moonlight, to the hideous scene they. had just quitted 
impressed him vividly. 

“You are fond of flowers ?” he ventured to ask. 

“Pond of em!” was the answer. ‘‘] was a 
country lad, sir; brought up in fresh air, and where 
there was trees and fields, and a bright river, and 
towers and everything; it does a man’s heart good 
to think about. And what a man’s made as a boy he 
mostly isasaman. Icouldn’t live without something 
to put me in mind that God didn’t make the world all 
stage and footlights, and big drum. Bless you, sir; 
it's a pleasant thing for a man to see:his name in a 
poster in letters six foot high; but what's that sort.’o 
pleasure to. what's to be got out of a rose-bush, ora 
‘oot of pansie, or a bit of trailing, honey-suckle, of 
your own growing. ‘That's where it lies of your own 
gowing.” 

As he spoke, the lawyer's heart weaned towards the 
mau agaim: there was, he knew, the feelings of one 
who had something natural and genuine about him, 
in spite of the dveadful atmosphere in which he 
lived, andthe repulsive profession he was compelled 
to follow. ; Zt 

“But you wanted te have a word with me?” the 
“ Star" suddenly observed. ‘If you wouldn’t mind 
Walking round, and talking while I water my gera- 
niums—a thing I never neglect to do, no matter how 
late I come home—it may beas well as.going inside 
the house; and disturbing the misais, and my augel.” 

Acting on this suggestion, the visitor fdtlowed his 
strange companion through gateway into an enclosed 
spot. in which, as tae moonlight revealed, there was a 








bed of the most superb pelargoniums, of all kinds in 
full bloom. In one corner there was a gutta percha 
tube, and with this the man who had just come 
reeking from the atmosphere of a low concert-hall, 
began watering the flowers with gentle and affec- 
tionate care, 

“Now, sir,” he said by way of beginning the con- 
versation. 

“You have known Ambrose Copley for some years?” 
Ewen Ascott asked. 

“Some? Yes. Many.” 

“And during that time what opinion have you 
formed of his character ?” 

Boldero looked up and pointed solemnly to an upper 
window in which a light burned. 

“Sir,” he said. “I have introduced him to my 
wife, and he has nursed my angel upon his knee.” 

“That means that you have confidence in him ?” 

“Tt means, sir, that of all the yelling and howling 
met in the place we've just quitted, there isn’t one 
among ‘em as I'd permit to sully the purity of my 
home, and I brought him here—here, to this place.” 

Had he been less in earnest the effect of these 
words would havé been simply grotesque, as it was, 
the lawyer, standing in the moonlight among the 
flowers, in the quiet night, was impressed with a 
sense of respect he would not have believed half an 
hour ago. 

“Then you think him incapable of the crime he is 
charged with ?” he asked. 

“T know him to be incapable of it,” was the reply. 

“ And yet appearances go against him ?” 

“ Looking on the‘ surface—yes. Looking below it 
—no.” 

“Indeed! You have come to that conclusion? I 
am glad to hear it. So far as [ am concerned you 
know that I have, I can have no motive beyond 
establishing Copley’s innocence ; if it is possible that 
he isinnocent. Ican have no other motive, I repeat.’ 

Boldero looked up with a face which implied a 
doubt of this, and it was remarkable, that Ascott 
quailed under the glance of the man’seyes even in the 
moonlight. 

The “Star” felt that. 

“T’'m glad to hear.it,” he said; “neveutheless, the 
poor lad’ll want all his friends can do for him. He'll try 
them all, aye and would if he'd fifty times the 
number. But he’s innocent for all that.” 

“You have some special grounds for thinking so?” 

“T have—several. About the hatfor instance. It's 
made a strong point—made? It is a strong pomt— 
that when captured he had on the hat of the supposed 
murdered man, Now, what's his version of that? 
Why, ‘he says, AsI came along, I heard a scream, I 
‘saw a man attacked by another... I went tohis rescue, 
was folled:to the ground, and recovering, jbalf stunned, 
picked up my hat—as I supposed—and crawled from 
the spot! Now it so happened, that on the night as I 
set out to walk from Silverthorpe over to Hyde's 
house, a mau passed me in a hurred mauner, wearing 
‘a hat so large that he had to hold it up with his left 
hand—a thing I noted as strange at the time. And 
that was not Ambrose Copley.” 

“You are sure 2” 

“Certain.” 

“And should you know him agaiu, if you saw 
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“ T believe so.” 

“Have you seen him since ?” 

Boldero hesitated. 

“T daren't say” he replied, with reluagence, at the 
same time sending a perfect deluge of water over the 
geraniums theresult of nervous trepidation. 

“ Boldero!” said Ascott, laying two fingers on his 
arm,.‘‘an hour ago, I despised you. I confess it. 
More then that I had heard enough to believe that 
the fact of young Copley baving you as his friend 
was the strongest point against him. That feeling 
has passed away, -1 cannot see you here, attached to 
your home aad its innocent pleasures, without a con- 
viction that you have a good heart and a simple 
honest nature in spite of the calling which degrades 
you., It is because of this chanyed impression that I 
put it to you whether, as Oopley’s friend, you dare to 
refuse to give your impression as.to the mau you then 
saw ?” 

“When the proper time comes—” 

“The. proper, time!” Ascott interrupted, ‘ Good 
heavens! . Here is your friend in a prison on suspicion 
of murder, while the real culprit may be secretly 
rejoicing in, the. fruits of his villainy. And you talk 
of the proper time !’’ ‘ 

Boldero didnot'reply ; but increased his attention 
to the geraniums. 

“One question only” said the lawyer, seeing his 
move, “and believe Laak this as Copley’s friend, and 
because the niost serious consequenceés—not to you 
but to ethers hang upon it. Is # your impression 
that the man you,saw, the man with the ill-fitting 
hat, was——Fabian Temple?” 

Watching; him with keen eyés, ashe stood there in 








the bright moonlight, Ascott saw that his companion 
trembled, that his rosy face grew dark and mottled 
and that his whole manner betrayed agitation if not 
alarm. And it was not till he had wiped his brow 
with the cuff of his coat that be could reply, 

“Don’t ask me. I must not. I dare not say.” 

“ Then permit me to say,” returned the lawyer, an- 
noyed at the refusal, “that the line of conduct you 
are taking is strange—very strange—not to say 
suspicious.” 
“Suspicious ! 
[—....? 

“ T suspect nothing,” was the retort, “but I shall 

keep my eyes open for all that. And don’t think thas 
you will be allowed to sacrifice your friend. Sooner 
or later you will be compelled to speak out and to 
save him, if he is innocent.” 
“And I will do it,” returned Boldero, “ but not 
at the cost of another man’s life. I won't have blood 
upon my head, and because I wou’t I'll consider more 
before I speak.” 

Ascott looked at him: he was ‘still unsettled and 
trembling, still mechanically tendering his flowers. 
For a second or two he had it in his mind to put a 
further question to him—one which had haunted him 
from the first-—-but on reflection he desisted. 

“ Well, we shall meet again, Mr. Boldero,” he said, 
“good night!” 

The other retarned the pressure of his extended 
hand, and then saw him to the garden gate, and out 
into the high road. ‘Then they parted, both agitated, 
both distrustful. 

As for the lawyer, his reflections, as he set off up 
the moonlit road, were of a singular character, and 
more than once he asked himself aloud : 

os AmI right? Has the earltampered with this man 
also?” 


Why you don’t suspect that 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE #IRST EFRECT OF THE FORTUNE 
A moment came the tenderness of tears, 
The phantom of a wish that once could move, 
A ghost of passion that no smiles restore— 
For, oh, the slight coquette she cannot love, 

And if you kissed her feet a thousand years, 

She still would like the praise and care no more 
Tenny son. 

The reception atthe Countess of Dalketh’s, to which 

Fabian Templo and his wife had received an invita- 
tion, was of the most gorgeous description. 
The suite of rooms in whichit was held were tha 
envy of half May Fair. They were large, palatial 
and lofty, and opening one into the other, till they 
formed a vista, magnificent in extent, and only to be 
rivalled in the abodes of royalty. 

Through these rooms flowed a stream of visitors, 
for the most part of high birth and’ exalted station, 
distinguished alike by sumptuous attire, and by the 
polish and refinement peculiar to the uppor circles. 

As they entered and their names were shouted and 
echoed through the rooms, Hilda felt the arm on 
which her fingers rested quiver as with palsy. 

“ You are not well, Fabian?” she whispered. 

“Yes; well, quite well; but think how many years 
it ig since such scenes were familiar tome. Think 
what-I must feel on again entering these charmed 
circles. The very sound of my own name, so long 
unheard, drove the blood from my heart. And the 
sight of these people, once my daily friends, is strange 
and startling to me. It is like a dream.” 

Hilda sighed. 

It was indeed a dream, and one in which she had 
small delight. Not that the scene dazzled or abashed 
her ; but Som the moment when their good fortune 
came upon them, Fabian had utterly changed. The 
money alone had estranged him, and his. gentle, 
loving wife, who coveted his affection as her only 
treasure, dreaded what might be the still further 
effect of his return to society. Above all, she 
dreaded———but no; she would not form it even iu 
the silence of her own heart. 

She thought of the portrait, the letters, the emotion 
which the bare mention of the Lady Edith’s name 
had occasioned; but she would not suffer herself to 
fear the consequences which might attend the meet- 
ing of the coqaette and hor old victim. 

Was he not her husband? Had they not dwelt 
lovingly together for years? What had she to fear 
then? Nothing, surely nothing. In spite of a fore- 
cast, a presentiment, she searcely knew what, there 
was nothing to fear. Sho repeated that assurance to 
herself again and again. Nothing—nothing. 

The stream of society flowed on, giving little heed 
to the strangers. A few who knew the story of 
Fabian’s sudden rise to wealth and station, looked on 
in curiosity or sought an introduction; but with these 
exeeptions, after their formal introduction to tae 
countess, they remained unnoticed. 

They were solitary in the midst of society. 

The sense of this was growing oppressive, aud 





Fabiwn ‘was on the point of proposing that tney 
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should retire, when his attention was srrested, and 
he stood transfixed, as a servant shouted the words: 

“The Earl of Courtland,tthe Lady Edith, and Dr. 

” 

The effect on him was magical. 

Without moving a limb, he concentrated his gaze 
on the inner room of the brilliant suite, the one by 
which the whole was entered, in stupified amaze- 
ment. 

Hilda looked up into his face with terror. 
* Her woman's instinct warned her what was about 
to happen. 

Then following the direction of his gaze, she per- 
ceived a tall, commanding woman, magnificent alike 
in the style of her beauty and the extravagance of 
her attire, moving forward, attended on the one hand 
by a ggntleman, whose white, silvered head towered 
a foot above all about him, and by a crowd of 
admirers, all eager to be near her, and to be honoured 
by the smallest mark of her approbation. 

It was the Lady Edith in her hour of triumph. 

Never had she looked so lovely, so regal. 

The ample rolls of her night-black hair, gleamed 
with stars of gems. Her lustrous eyes gleamed with 
more than gem-like lustre, irradiating her face. 
Upon her white, glorious bosom reposed a carcanet of 
diamonds worth a fortune, and the effect was height- 
ened by a robe of violet velvet, trailing in courtly 
amplitude, which intensified the lustre of the com- 
plexion, and imparted a queenly grace to the com- 
manding figure. 

At the sight of this vision of beauty Hilda’s slight 
fingers closed involuntarily round her husband’s 


“Fabian!” she gasped, in a tone of entreaty, of 
warning. 

He did not hear her. 

He was deaf to everything, blind to everything 
but the siren who had already once wrecked his life’s 
bark and left him to founder as he might. 

This was the moment to which he had looked when 
he spoke of “paying back pride with pride, in- 
difference with indifference—meeting the haughty 
woman in her own circle, and treating her with cold 
politeness.” 

And at the mere sight of her, all these feelings were 
put to flight. 

At first, intoxicated by the attentions of those cir- 
cling round her, the lady did not perceive her once 
petted and long discarded lover. 

But as she chanced to}look up while seating her- 
self on a delicate fauteil, their eyes met. 

The recognition on the part of the proud beauty was 
instantaneous. 

She recognized her lover, and she did more. She 
read in his wasted looks and burning glances the 
story of the years which had severed them. She 
knew that love had bridged over the intervening 
space, had. survived the blow which should have 
been fatal to it,and that the infatuation of the old 
time was only surpassed in intensity by that which 
now possessed its victim. 

As for Fabian, he was like a man under a spell. 

How it happened, he knew not; but he found him- 
self beside tae enchantress; they were seated to- 
gether, and he was listening to words which acted 
like wine upon his brain. 

What first passed he knew not—be was deaf, 
stunned, bewildered; but when the feeling had some- 
what subsided, | Edith was speaking, her warm bresth 
was on his cheek, her eyes—with the light of which 
all the lustre of her gems seemed blending—were 
jooking down into his. 

“You left us,” she was saying, “so suddenly! so 
cruelly! Without a word of farewell even! And 
after we had been so friendly, you and 1! Papa 
would not credit but that you must return before the 
season closed. Or that we must meet you abroad or 
by the sea-side. Yes; I looked for you everywhere, 
but in vain, until at last I learned the reason.” 

“The reason ?” he echoed. 

“Nay, don’t affect surprise. I found out all about 
it. Your strange conduct was easily accounted for. 
You were in love, and when I next heard of your 
movements, you were married.” 

The handsome but pale face of the young man 
flushed with unmanly shame. 

“Yes,” he replied, with a groan. 
I am married.” 

“ And you are happy—very happy?” 

A resentful glance shot into his eyes. 

‘* You ask this ?” he said. 

Edith burst into a laugh which was neither joyous 
nor playful—simply coquettish. 

“ Droll as ever!” she exclaimed. “ You were always 
asking the oddest questions. In that earnest tone and 
with that serious face too. But you will introduce me 
to your wife, won't you?” 

Fabian. started, and looked round w search of 
Hilda. 

She was seated, disconsolate, balf hidden by a 


“TI loved—and 





window drapery—half concealed, but a spectatress of 
all that passed. 
‘With pleasure!” he said, and moved as if to 


obey. 

Edith touched his arm. 

“ Not now,” she whispered ; “another time. For- 
mal introductions are odious. We shall meet again, 
shall we not? Often? Very often? You will be- 
come one of our set again? That remindsme. What 
is this I hear ofa sudden fortune you have inherited ? 
I congratulate you. Money is delicious: it givesone 
such a sense of power. But then it separates 
friends, and the gods say it is fatal to love. Is it, 
do you think ?” 

A burning glance accompanied the words. 

“TIT am sure it is not,” Fabian answered, stoutly. 

“ Thank heaven!” 

A pressure of the hand intensified even that em- 
phatic ejaculation. 

Hardly was this given, when a hissing sound close 
to his ear caused Fabian to look sharply round. In 
doing s0, he perceived a short, phlethoric man, with 
starting eyes, and an expression of face approaching 
the demoniacal. It was Doctor Vosper—the jea- 
lously infatuated doctor who formed part of the earl’s 
household, and with whom his daughter amused her- 
self by driving to the verge of distraction when no 
younger admirer happened to be at her feet. 

“Pardon me,” the doctor interposed. 

“Sir cried Fabian, glaring upon him. 

“TI am sorry to interrupt,” retorted Vosper, with 
aggravating slowness, “but the lady pat sag 
wife, I believe—is ill—in fact, has fainted.” 

Thrusting him aside, the young husband darted to 
the spot indicated—the seat concealed by the, window- 
curtains—and there discovered Hilda, rigid and inani- 
mate. 

A pang of remorse shot through his heart at the 
sight. Yet with pitiable weakness, even while he 
bent over the colourless face, so beautiful in its marble- 
like beauty, his chief thought was that Edith would 
see and despise him. 

Stung by the reflection, he looked back. 

The enchantress was reclining in her imperial 
beauty, with Vosper at her feet. 

“ And so that person is Fabian Temple’s wife ?” she 
was asking. 

And as she did so, her eyes flashed with scorn, 
and ineffable‘ contempt curled her lip. As Fabian 
saw. 

(To be continued.) 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” d&c., €¢. 
a 
CHAPTER XLI. 

How sudden do our prospects vary here, 
And how uncertain every good we boast! 
pe oft deceives us; and our very joys . 
Sink with fruition, pall and rust away. Shirley. 

“Wuar is it, Justin? Oh, dear brother, what 
is it ?” eagerly inquired Miss Conyers, almost losing 
her presence of mind in the vehemence of her 
anxiety. 

“Tt is a sail—a strange sail! Compose yourself, dear 
Britomarte,” answered Mr. Rosenthal, without remov- 
ing his eye from the glass. 

“ A sail?” she repeated, breathlessly. 

“ Yos, dear!” 

“Oh, Justin !” 

“Tt stands in towards the island.” 

“She sees our signal !” 

“No, I think not, unless the captain’s glass is 
better than mine; for with mine I cannot make out 








her colours yet, and our signal is no more con- | tel 


spicuous.” 

“ - you sure she is coming in here?” 

‘a e % 

“But why, unless she sees our signal ?” 

“She has been driven out of her course by the gale 
of yesterday ; but probably she has safely outridden 
the storm. She may be coming hither in search of 
fresh water or wood.” 

“ Oh, Justin! if she should strike that sunken reef 
of rocks, as onr poor ship did !” 

“She will not doso, dear! Sheis steering clear 
¢ the rocks, and for that little cove to the leeward of 

em.” 

. “Oh! Justin, Justin, then she will surely anchor 
there. And we—we shall be rescued! Oh, we shall 
see our fellow-beings and our native land again! The 
thought makes me reel with joy and suspense!” ex- 
claimed Miss Cenyers, really growing dizzy with emo- 
tion, and claspimg the flagstaff for support. 

“Dear sister, calm yourself.” 

“Ah, howcan I? Onur case seerned so hopeless; 
and now the thought that we shall he rescued and 
taken back to our native country ovwewhelms me! 


Oh, to leave this—to go home! it is like bursting th, 
bonds of the grave, and rising from death to life! |, 
go home! to gohome! Oh, Justin, does she dray 
near? Are yeu sure that she does not turn her heaj 
to steer away again ?” 

a“ Sure.” 

“At what rate does she seem to sail? Is gh, 
making rapid progress ?’’ persisted Britomarte. 

“ ‘Ann, Sister Ann, do you see any body coming ?"» 
said Justin, gaily, turning his head towards her. Then 
he gravely answered: “She is making very rapid 
progress, though I cannot tell you at how many knots 
an hour she is sailing. There! I can see her colours 
now.” 

“Youcan! Whatarethey? French? Dntch?” 

“T think they are our own.” 

“Oh, Justin—Oh, Justin! Our own dear Union 
Jack! That would be too much joy!” 

“T think it is our flag, although I am not sure, for 
T cannot yet see very distinctly. I think it is, } 
can see the British colours.” 

Justin continued to gaze through his telescope at 
the en for a few minutes longer and then he 
8 6: 

“ Britomarte !” 

** Yes, Justin.” 

“ That flag is not the Union Jack.” 

“What is it then? Can’t you speak and tell us, 
dear Justin?” said Britomarte, a little impatiently. 

“ The truth is that I myself don’t know! I cannot 
make the colours out at all !”” 

How strange. “Let me look, Justin! I am familiar 
with the flags of all nations,” said Britomarte, im- 
patiently. 

He adjusted the telescope for her sight, and she took 
a long and silent view. 

“What do you make of the flag?” inquired Justin, 
with good-humoured sarcasm. 

“Red—white—red! I can make nothing of it 
whatever. 

“ Judith, you are an old salt, and have seen many a 
strange flag in the ports where you have stopped in 
your voyages to and from India. Takea look at this 
one, and tell us if you ever saw it before,” said Justin, 
as Britomarte retired from the telescope. 

“Sure and so I will. Faix if it was the flag of pur- 
gatory itself, with Ould Lucifer at the helm, I’dbe glad 
to hail it, so I would, if it would take us all offen this 
baste iv an island,” said Judith, taking her place at the 
telescope and “ sighting” the object. 

“Well, can you make the flag out?” inquired 
Justin. 

“ Never a bit! I nivir saw the likes iv it before in 
all the days iv my life. Sure and I’m thinking it 
must be a pirate or a fraybooter !” said Judith. 

“You may be right, Judith ! though heaven forbid 
you should be!” answered Mr. Rosenthal. 

“ Justin!” exclaimed Britomarte, who now replaced 
Judith at the glass, ‘Justin, she must be a pirate. 
She carries guns! I see them !” 

“T know she carries guns; but it does not follow 
from that circumstance that she is a pirate. She may 
be an armed merchantman.” 

“ And if this should be a pirate ?” 

“Yes, if it should! The contingency is not 
pleasant one. Judith, we must go down the mountain, 
my good girl, and hide all the animals in the holes of 
the rocks; for, if this strange sail should prove to bes 
pirate coming here in search of wood and water, she 
would be sure to make very free with all our stores, 
and Ay agra with the beasts!” said Justin, un- 
easily. 

“Troth would she! And sure if the crew was 
hungry for fresh beef itself, they'd kill and ate Crum- 
mie, the crayture, in less time nor I could milk her, 
so they would!” said Judith. 

“Come, let us go!” urged Justin, taking up his 


lescope. 
The three turned their steps down the mountain 
side, and employed the next hour in driving the 
animals into the caverns at the base of the mountain ; 
and closing up the openings to these caverns, not with 
boards, which would have attracted attention—but 
with green brushwood, arranged in such a way as to 
seem @ part of the natural thicket that clothed the 
mountain side. 

When this was done, they went to Britomarte’s 
grotto, and concealed as many of the most valuable 
articles there as they could find a hiding place for. 

Then they walked down to the beach in the direc- 
tion from which they expected to see the strange ship. 
They had no need to use their telescope now. As s00D 
as they reached the sands they saw the ship at anchor 
in the little cove, while from her mast flew the strang® 


flag. 

While they gazed, a boat put off from the ship, and 
rowed rapidly towards the shore. 

In ten minutes it touched the sands. 

The six oarsmen laid on their oars; and the one 
officer, in uniform, stood up in the bows, and lifted 
his hat in courteous salutation to the islanders. 
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“J had not expected to find civilized people in this 
outlandish place,” he said, in English, to Justin, who 
camo forward to meet him. 

“You are welcome,” said Justin, offering his hand. 

“Thad no idea that there was a European colony 
here. What is it—English?” inquired the stranger, 

stepping on the shore, and again lifting his hat and 
bowing politely to the women. 

“There is no colony. We are not colonists. We 
were cast away on this island nearly two years ago,” 
ssid Justin. 

“Cast away!” echoed the stranger, recoiling in 

ismay: 

a a We were passengers in the East Indiaman 
Snitana, bound from Liverpool to Calcutta, and which 
was wrecked upon these rocks below.” 

« And so that was the fate of the missing Sultana !” 
said the stranger, gravely. 

“That was her fate,” repeated Justin. 

“Were any of her crew or passengers savod besides 
yourselves ?” 
“ «We cannot tell. They took to the life-boats! 
The first boat that left the ship sailed for the open 
sea, and we never heard of her fate. The second one 
attempted to reach the land, and was swamped. This 
lady and her companion were in that second boat 
when it went down. They were saved by means of 
the life-preservers that had been fastened round their 
waists. They were thrown on shore by the waves, 
The remainder of their boat’s crew perished, I fear.” 

“And yourself?” 

“The captain and myself were left on the wreck. 
The captain was washed overboard by a great wave. 
{escaped only by clinging fast to the mizzen-mast, 
which was above water. When the sea went down, 
] managed to reach the shore over that reef of rocks, 
atthe end of which our ship had struck.” 

“And where our own ship had very nearly been 
lost in the late tempest ! You have been here nearly 
two years, you say! Good heavens! how have you 
subsisted ?” 

“Partly by the natural productions of the island,” 
said Justin, evasively. 

“And how have yon got on with the natives ?” 

“There are no natives except beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and insects.” 

“Then the island is uninhabited ?” 

“By man? Yes, except ourselves.’ 

“And you have been here nearly two years. 
“Heavens! And in all that time have seen no ship 
from home ?” 

“No ship from anywhere! T think this island is 
out of the usual course of ships.” 

“Yes, we were driven far out of our course, and 
clean out of our reckoning, before we saw it! Two 
years! And yet the dress of the young lady and her 
attendant is just as neat as though fresh from the 
band of the laundress,” said the stranger, incred- 
uously. 

. We managed to save a few necessaries from the 
wreck: and clothing,” Justin explained with a laugh. 

“Humph! nearly two years on this desert island, 
without news of the world outside! Without tele- 
grams, letters, or newspapers! How, in heaven's 
name, have you managed to endure life?” 

“Indifferently well! Do we look as though we 
suffered from ill health, or low spirits?” inquired 
Justin. 

“No, that you don’t! Bnt your Eden has an Eve! 
Oh! that the desert were my dwelling place, with one 
fair spirit for my minister! You havetwo! Happy 
man! The Sea Scourge has not one!” 

“The ‘ Sea Scourge,’” echoed Justin, 

“My ship out there; of which I am the captain, at 
your service !” 

Justin bowed, and then said: 

“My name is Rosenthal. If youwill give me your's 
I will present you to the lady.” 

“My name is Spear, for the want of a better.” 

“Miss Conyers,” said Justin, stepping & few paces 
towards Britomarte, “Captain Spear, of the Sea 
Scourge.” , 

Captain Spear bowed very low. Miss Conyers bent 
dightly, and then looked up, to see before her a tall, 
broad-shouldered, stalwart man, of about forty years 
of age, with prominent features, red hair and beard, 
and snn-burnt complexion. 

“And the young woman with the damask-rose 
cheeks ?” inquired the captain, indicating the Irish girl. 

“Her nameis Judith Riordan. She is Miss Conyers’ 
attendant,” gaid Justin, coldly. 

Notwithstanding which, Captain Spear turned and 
honoured the maid with as deep a bow as he had be- 
stowed upon the mistress, and a bold stare of admira- 
tion into the bargain ! 

Judith turned away, augely affronted, growling : 

“Bedad ye nademt be thrying to come over the 
likes if me, go ye nadent! Meself don’t like the looks 
iv ye.” 

Captain Spear turned with a smile to Miss Conyers, 
saying : 





*t ‘ope vou do not share your companion’s anti- 

athe =" 

“irt did,” said Miss Conyers, ‘I should not show 
it to a stranger who comes among us, perhaps seeking 
relief for his own necessities; perhaps to rescue us 
from our exile.” 

The captain bev, and then said: 

“Mr.—Rosenfeld::—-is not that the name?” 

“ Rosenthal,” corrected Britomarte. 

“Mr. Rosenthal tells me that you have been on this 
Ione island nearly two years: and in all this time 
have had no news of your native land.” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“ You must have suffered intense anxiety.” 

“No; I left no near relatives in my native land to 
mourn for me. I had one or two school friends; but 
they were too happily situated, and too well cared for, 
long to lament my unknown fate.” 

“And you, Mr.—Rosencranz~am I right?” said 
the captain, turning to Justin. 

“Lorrd kape yer!” impatiently interrupted Judith 
—‘hev ye got no mimory at all, at all? or are ye 
afther dhrinking, itself, that ye can’t remimber a 
gintleman’s name, when yer afther hearing it so often! 
It’s Rosenthal, sure—thal, thal, thal! There! twist 
that round yer tongue, and lave off staring at me as 
if ye’d ate me!” 

The captain of the Sea Scourge laughed and once 
more turned to Justin, saying: 

“Mr. Rosenthal, how have you borne this long 
separation from home and friends, and this utter 
lack of news from the world outside, for nearly two 
years?” 

“ As I hinted before, neither my health nor spirits 
have suffered materially. I left a venerated father, 
and a beloved sister, and many friends. I know that 
my father and sister have mourned me as dead; and 
that they continue to remember me with affection ; 
butI also know that religion and time have combined 
to soothe their sorrows and regrets. As for the world 
from which I am separated, I feel that the Lord took 
very good care of it before I was born into it, and can 
continue to take very good care of it now that I am 
exiled from it!” 

Mr. Rosenthal, you are a philosopher.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall be very glad to get back 
with my companions in misfortune to our native 
country,” said Justin. 

‘* And it will confer upon myself more happiness 
thanI ever received in my life to convey you all 
back,” said the captain, earnestly. 

“ Thanks! I can well believe it,” replied Justin, 
warmly. 

“Troth, maybe he’s not so bad as he looks,” mut- 
tered Judith to herself. 

Britomarte studied him with more attention than 
before. 

It was strange, but he impressed the islanders in 
opposite ways; for while his appearance excited sus- 
picion, his manners inspired confidence—except, 
perhaps, in the single instance of his bold stare at 
poor Judith. 

“Will you-—” began Justin; but before pro- 
ceeding with his sentence he went up te Britomarte 
and spoke apart to her, asking her permission to in- 
vite this stranger to the grotto. 

She gave it readily, and then Justin stepped back 
to Captain Spier and said: 

b, Will you do us the honour to come up to our home 
and take lunch ?” 

“Thanks—willingly. I should like to see what sort 
of a home you have contrived to provide on this Desert 
Isle,” said the captain. 

“ And your boat’s crew? Can they not leave their 
boat to accompany us ?” 

“By no means! I will not so far trespass oa your 
kindness, or the young lady’s forbearance.” 

“Oh !” said Britomarte, earnestly, “believe me that 
neither Mr. Rosenthal nor myself would consider it a 
trespass. It has been so long, so long, since we have 
seen any cther human faces than our own, that we 
are more than delighted to welcome you and your 
whole erew.” 

“Thanks, young lady. With your kind permission, 
then, I will call the men off.” 

So saying, the captain walked a few paces towards 
the bost, and called: 

“Here, Mulligan! Secure the boat, and you and 
your mates come off and follow us.” 

Then he came back to where Justin and Briiomarte 
stood, and said that he was ready to accompany them. 





OHAPTER XLII. 


He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled a ship, or cuta throat. Byron. 
Tuey walked on through a grove of palms, and 
then through a thicket that clothed the base of the 
mountain, untid they reached the front of Britomarte’s 
rotto. 
it You see it is to no house that weare able to invite 





you, Captain, but we will make you fvery heartily 
welcome to this ‘hole in the wall’ of the mountain,” 
said Justin. smiling, as he opened the door, and drew 
aside the curtain that concealed the entrance to 
Britomarte’s grotto. 

“A palace for Pan and the wood nymyhs, upon my 
soul!” said the captain, in sincere admiration, as he 
followed Justin and Britomarte into the grotto, and 
looked round upon its glistening white walls and 
brilliant skylight. 

“ We like it very much,” said Britomarte. 

“Likeit! Who wonld dwell in houses made with 
hands. when they might live in a fairy groito like this?” 
exclaimed the captain. 

Justin drew one of the armchairs 
invited him to take it. 

An@ Judith removed the woollen table cover, and 
replaced it with a damask table cloth, preparatory to 
spreading the lunch. 

As plates, dishes, glasses, castors, knives, forks and 
spoons were in turn placed upon the table, the captain 
of the Sea Scourge looked on with ever increasing 
amazement. Turning his eyes from the well appointed 
table to the comfortably furnished grotto, he said : 

“Tt appears to me that you saved a great deal from 
the wreck.” 

“Yes,” said Justin, cautiously, for he could not as 
yet feel full confidence in his guest; “yes: the ship 
was cast very high upon the rocks, and when the sea 
went down, she was almost entirely out of the water, 
and we saved at least enough furniture from the 
cabins and dining Saloons to fit up this "grotto com- 
fortably. The crockery in the dining saloon suffered 
most in the storm, for out of a mountain of broken 
glass and earthenware, we rescued only a dozen or so 
of whole pieces; and, indeed, the whole pieces are 
not entirely whole, for there is scarcely one that is not 
cracked or chipped.” 

“It must have been a stupendous labour for one 
man to get all these things, especially this heavy fur- 
niture, from the wrecked ship to the shore.” 

“Tt was the labour of months,” answered Justin, 
“but I did not accompiish it alone. Miss Conyers 
brought all the light articles over, and Judith Riordan, 
who is a model of strength, assisted me to bring the 
heavy ones.” 

While the two men conversed, Judith, under the 
direction of Britomarte, spread the table with a cold 
ham, a chicken pie, a loaf of bread, cheese, and a 
bottle of brandy. 

“Brandy, too!” exclaimed the captain of the Sea 
Scourge, on beholding this last welcome addition 
to the feast. “ Brandy, too! You were very for- 
tunate, as well as very industrious. You must 
have saved a lot of it, te have lasted you nearly two 
years.” 

“Nay,” said Justin, evasively, ‘‘ we saved some 
few dozea bottles, but as we kept it in case of illness, 
and never required its use in that contingency, the 
stock has not become exhausted.” 

“Then I assure you if I were going to leave you a 
settled colonist upon this desert isle, I would not 
touch a drop of your brandy ; but as I hope to take 
you all with me when I sail, I will gladly drink it to 
your health and happiness,” said the captain of the 
Sea Scourge, suiting the action to the word by help- 
ing himself liberally to the brandy. 

“Sure if he’s not a fraybooter itself, it’s fray and 
aisy he is entirely,” muttered Judith, as she passed 
Miss Conyers on her way to the kitchen. Britomarte 
smiled, and Judith presently re-appeared with a pitcher 
of water, which she also set upon the table. 

And now, all being ready, Justin invited his guest 
to seat himself at the board. 

“But where are the men whom you ordered to 
follow you, captain ?” inquired the host. 

“Oh, they are straggling in, I suppose. They 
will be here presently, doubtless. But, my young 
friend, pray don’t waste this brandy on them, what- 
ever you do. It is genuine old Cognac, such as you 
cannot buy for love or money, though you may pay 
highly for alot of drugged rum that sells under its 
honoured name. Besides, my fellows wouldn't 
appreciate it, and it is desecration of good liquor to 
give it to men who don’t know it when they taste it. 
Give them the cheap whiskey that you may happen 
to have to throw away,” said the captain, filling for 
himself another glass, which he held up to the light 
with the glance of a connoisseur. 

“Indeed, I think I am no better judge of liquors 
than the most ignorant of your men. We have a 
small cask of whiskey, and your men are welcome to 
it, though whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, I 
cannot tell,” said Justin, who was busy in cutting up 
the chicken pie, with which he liberally helped his 
guest. 

“Chicken, by all that’s gracious! Did you save 
chickens enough to stock your poukry yards, my 
friend ?” inquired the captain. 

“We saved a few, from which we raised other 
broods,” answered Justin, rather reservedly, for it did 


forward, and 
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aot escape his notice that while Captain Spear put bis 
host through a rather close cross-examination, he 
was not at all communicative on his own affairs. 

Justin forbore to make enquiries, at least for the 
present. 

He hoped that the captain himself would soon 
volunteer information 

In this he was disappointed. 

The captain ate heartily of the chicken pie, and 
passed from that to the ham, and from the ham to the 
washing down the whole with abundant 
draughts of old brandy, which seemed to take no 

as yet than so much pure 


, 
cacesc, 


At last, when the stranger had eaten enough and 
as satisfied, and Judith had taken out the remnants 

{ the feast, and divided them among the men, who 

were citting grouped outside the grotto door, Justin 
bought the time had come when, without impro- 
priety, he might question his guest. 

He began ina delicate, distant, round-about manner, 
ou the common ground of politics. 

“T need not ask you if you area native of England, 
Captain Spear. I see that you are.” 

“Yes, Iam. And yourself? Your name is Ger- 
man, yet you speak English like a native.” 

“i am a native Englishman of German descent,” 
enswered Justin. 

“A native Englishman, are you? SoamI. Give 

e your hand again. We shall be friends, I am sure!” 
warmly exclaimed the red-bearded captain, seizing 
the fist of his host and shaking it heartily. 

“ Thanks,” said Justin, wincing somewhat. 

“Good Heavens! Whuta realizing sense of your 
Long sequestration fromthe world! I positively never 
fully appreciated your position until this moment. 
Man, you might as well have been dead and buried 
in your grave as entombed alive in this desert of an 
island !” 

“TI do not think so,” said Justin. 

“Ie it poss®ble that you don't know what has hap- 
pened since?” 

“No.” 

What! 
news?” 

“Tf aship had passed, we should not have been 
found here,” said Justin, impatiently. 

“Didno bird sing it? No wave bear it? No 
breeze waft it?” 

“ Birds, waves, and breezes are not apt to gossip 


Dii no passing ship bring you the 


instant death!” cried the young man, t:ghtening his 
grasp until the pirate ¢rew black in the fa 

*Juastin! Justin’! spars dim! Spare lsin! Not 
for his sake, but for your own honour. He.is too 
much intoxicated to defend himself. Le is helpless as 
a child in your grasp. For your own honour, Justin, 
curb your just rage and sparea defenceless man” 
pleaded Britomarte, clinging to her lover. 

“T will obey you, my queen! I will spare the 
misereant, though he does not deserve to be spared, 
uover having spared others!” replied Justin, hurling 
from him the form of the pirate, who fell heavily, 
striking his head upon the stone floor. 





“Oh, Justin! I fear that be is already dead!” ex- 





claimed Britomarte, approaching the motionless form 
of the pirate, who, from the united effects of 
drunkenness, suffocation, and concussion, was now 
quite insensible. 

“He is dead drunk, that is all,” replied Justin, 
turning the body half over with his foot and then 
leaving it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SOUL'S LAST REFUGE 


Wuar are friends, and what are pleasures, 
When within the heart is dearth ? 

What is home, and fame, and riches, 
When a ghoul sits by the hearth ? 


Do four walls make up the measure, 
Tho’ with pictures covered o'er, 

And rare statues in the niches, 
And soft carpets on the floor ? 


Tho’ a Raphael, Turner, Guido, 
Hangs its wealth before the eye, 

Does it lessen life's deep sorrow ? 
Does it check the soul’s sick sigh ? 


What tho’ courtly grace may linger, 
Where Earth's music charms the hour ? 
What tho’ Beauty hover round us, 
With its deep and subtle power ? 


What tho’ airy feet may flutter, 
O’er the tesselated floor ; 
What all these when Love is vanished, 
To returs, ah! nevermore ? 
M. J. M. 








ED 
you, mad, or more strietiy speaking idiotic. 

‘“What has made him so?” 

“That nobody knows. Perhaps it is constitution.) 
I haye met with cases of a sudden collapse of th, 
faculties.” 

“ Then he was not tipsy that night?” 

“Tipsy? No, not a. bit of it, It was the begin. 
ning of the malady. He is now a hopeless drivel|j:,. 
idiot.” " 

“Oh! had he known the acute agony his sharp 
pointed dagger-like words inflicted upon his giste,. 
his manly, feeling would jaye instructed him {, 
weigh his remarks and choose them with more care, 
so as to spare-her:.unnecessary misery, and most— 
most poignant anguish.” 

“ The day after to-morrow,” he continued, “he js t 
be removed to an asylum. I know that many of his 
friends '::ve been up to see him, and I looked ip 
yesterday because the mater asked me.” 

“Mamma asked you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And it is really true,” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about it. It is all true 
enough. I wish it wasn’t, for though I didn’t like the 
man much, it is awfully sad to see a fellow come to 
such grief.” 

“So it is all true?” she murmured vacantly. 

“ Weil I must be off,” said Mortimer. 

While he was speaking he heard a sound, half sob, 
half gasp, and turning round he saw Felicia fall to the 

und msensible. 

“Here! Help! 
his yoice. 

am Sayville rushed out of the breakfast-room and 
said: 

‘What is. the matter?” 

“Why Felicia’s, in a fit, I think, you'd better get 
some burnt feathers, sal-volatile, or something hadn't 
you?” 

Though Felicia’s swoon was of long duration, 
nature was obliged to obey the power of the res- 
toratives which were applied by the anxious mother, 
but she was so weak, so exhausted and so hysterical, 
that she had to be taken up-stairs and be put to bed. 
At intervals she would burst into a violent flood oj 
tears, and sob as if her heart would break. 

Mrs. Saville, with her usual tact, was not long in 
discovering the cause of this unwonted emotion; 
drawing Mortimer on one side, she said : 

“* What have you been saying to her to cause all this 


Here!”.-he cried at the top of 
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agitation ?” 

“T merely mentioned Maurice Fenwick, and said 
that he was an idiot.” 

It was injudicious to mention it, but it does not 


with me,” replied Justin. 

“Nay, friend, if you will not freely impart your 
news toan exile who has been without any for so long 
« time, I have nothing to offer you but my thanks,” 
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replied Justin, greatly perplexed by the words and 
manners of his guest. 

“Now, that appeals to my better nature! I will 
teli youall. But stay—I must not tell you all at 
once. It world overwhelm you!” 

Here the captain helped himself to another bumper 
of the old brandy, swallowed it at a gulp, closed 
bis eyes, and leaned back in his chair. 

“ Go on," said Justin, searcely able to speak for the 
etrong emotion that nearly choked his voice. 

“ That's all. I have finished the bottle. I have 
letters of marque. I command the Sea Scourge. 
Have alrehady taken a few merchant ships ; but after 
appropriating their cargoes and money-chests was 
abliged unfortunately to scuttle and sink them. 
Hadn't men enough to spare, you see, to man them 
and send them home.” 

“ And their unfortuate crews ?” groaned Justin. 

“It was a pity,” said the drunken captain, sleepily, 
‘but I had to sink them with their ships! Hadn’t 
maven enough to guard them!” 

“ And now?” 

“Now I am cruizing about in these latitudes, lying 
in wait for returning Bast Indiamen, which are 
always rich prizes and easy prey, being without 
guns!” 

“And #0," exclaimed Justin, no longer able to 
restrain himself, but bounding to his feet and seizing 
the captain by the throat, and shaking him violently 
—“‘and so I have been harbouring no less a miscreant 
than a licensed pirate, who makes war—not upon 
men-of-war, but upon defenceless merchantmen— 
seizing their cargoes, murdering their crews, and 
ecuttling their skips.” 

« [twas a necessity,” spluttered the captain, gasping 
and choking in the ‘vice-like grasp of the furious 
young athlete. 

“ Your instant execution is a moral necessity, mis- 
creant!”’ thundered Justin, shaking him by the throat 
as though he would have shaken his sinful soul from- 
wis brutal body. 

“Justin! Justin! forbear) Would you murder the 
villain at your own boand?” frantically exclaimed 

Britomarte, starting up and seizing the arm of the 
“Would you nrurder him before my 


I world execute him now and here, for he deserves 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
A weighty opinion ; 
Madness lurks within that throbbing brain 
I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss. 
Doubt not its memory’s living power, 
To strengthen me through this. Mrs. Hemans. 
Feticta was shocked and disgusted at what was 
thought Maurice Fenwick’s inebriety. To a girl of her 
delicate mind and strong temperance proclivities, any- 
thing of the sort was a disgraceful exhibition, which, 
while she was generous enough to forgive, she was by 
her innate standard of rectitude compelled to deplore. 
Fully expecting that he would call and apologise 
for his conduct, she daily anticipated his coming, 
longing for his explanation, and determined to exact 
a promise from him that he would never again be 
ted to indulge to excess in spirituous liquors. 
But day after day passed, time glided by with his 
scarcely perceptible motion, and his impalpable foot- 
step, but Maurice Fenwick did not appear. 
Her first idea was that he was ashamed to show his 
face inside a house where he had behaved so badly, and 
with this uppermost in her mind she took an oppor- 
tunity of questioning Mortimerone morning when he 
was putting on his hat in the hall, preparatory to 
going to the belligerent office. 
“ Mortimer!’ she exclaimed. 
“ Well, puss,” he replied. 
“ How’is Maur—I mean Mr. Fenwick ?” 
* As bad as he can be.” 
“What do youmean? What is the matter with 
him?” she said, as her eyes dilated with a vague 
horror of something dreadful. ' 
“He’s got a slate loose.” j 
“Oh, do not‘talk slangily. Make use of language 
I can understand.” 
“ He’s out of tis mind then. 
thal ?” 
“ Out—of—his—mind ?” she repeated slowly. 
“ Yes.” 
“Don't joke with me, Mortimer—dear, dear Mer- 
timer.” She held out her hand  enticingly—don't 
trifle with my feelings, you don’t. know how I—I love 


him.” 
“ Love him?” repeated Mortimer, scornfully. ‘Bet- 


Anon. 


Can you understand 





much, matter, as she must have been made acquainted 
with the fact. sooner or later. 

For some days Felicia was very ill, but she recovered 
her serenity by degrees, and her mother flattered her- 
self that,the first shock had passed off, and that she 
would be inclined to listen toe reason when she found 
that it was impossible that she could ever be united 
Maurice Fenwick. 

Felicia appeared to take no interest in the unhappy 
young map, but she did in reality warmly regard 

im. 

One evening Mortimer made his apperance in the 

wing-room, he was in evening dress and going up 
to his sister, he exclaimed : 

“ Lend me your purse freely. I am going out aud 
I haven’t a rap.” 

vee at once did so handing it to him without a 
wora. 

“Is it well lined ?” he queried. 

“ Yes, tolerably so! By the way have you seen or 
heard anything of poor Mr. Fenwick lately? 

“ Yes, he’s gone.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ To a private asylum.” 

“Yes, yes. But where?” 

“Oh! I see what you mean; at Bath.” 

“Bath? Thank you. Going out didn’t you say? 
I hope you will enjoy yourself!” 

He reciprocated this sentiment in his heart, and once 
more thanking his sister for the money she had leut 
him, went away rejoicing. 

Felicig took up the book she was reading, which 
was a novel rather stilted and. vapid in style 
aud pretended to take great interest in its 

. Her little heart was beating at. the rate of 
sixty to the minute, for she was posssesed of a daring 
spirit, and she had conceived a.schome, which, if 

ied out 8 ully, would at.all events place her , 
doubts at rest. 
__.She knew hermother to be wicked and unprincipled. 
‘She knew Maurice to be innocent and good. He had 
often. told her that -he endeayoured to. lead 4 
blameless life, and she could not. bring herself to 
believe thet this young man was in reality the viclim 
iof a terrible visitation of God. 

It might be so; but the whole. occurrence was 69 
sudden and mysterious that i astonished her. 4 





ter pity him, he wants it bad enough. Hedisas I tell? 
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whispering spirit suggested that her mother might 
have bave had a band in the occurrence, and she 
resolved to take the advice of a medical man upon 
the subject. ; 

Lying back in her arm-chair, ske allowed her book 
to fall upon her lap, her hand hung listlessly by her side, 
andshe put on a languishing air, which she knew 
would speedily arrest her mother's attention. 

Nor was she mistaken. 

Mrs. Saville noticed. that Felicia looked ill and 
wan, and She, deprecated, any exhibition of pallor, 
pecauée if she began to lose her beauty and her good 
looks her chance of marrying the Lord Linstock would 
be extremely Slender. So she approached her daugh- 
ter and said, in a tone of genuine commiseration : 

“ You seem Very poorly to-night, my darling ?” 

“Yes, mamma dear,” replied Felicia, softly. “7 
am not at all myself. Ibelieve I want change of air 
to set me up again.” 

“Where would you like to go?” inquired the anxious 
mother. 

“Po 
daughter. 

“[ think [ might spare a week to go with you. 
Bat will not Brighton do as wei?" 

“Brighton now, mamma?’ Ttis not the fashionable 
time. You would find nobody there but lodging- 
iiouse keepers, and what Mertimer calls ‘cashy 
Jews.’” 

“Very well, my-dear; you shall go if you havea 
desire todo so, and I hope, .I am_ sure, the change 
nay do you good.” We have very few engagements 
ackily, just now, ‘and I will write and make 
excuses.” 

“Thanks, mamma dear,” said Felicia, squeezing 
her hand. “ You are very kind to me.” 

This was slightly hypocritical on Felieia’s part, 
but she excused this hypocrisy—which was not very 
uaughty after all—because she thought the end would 
justify the means, provided ‘that end were the un- 
ravelling of a diabolical s¢hemie, and the restoration 
of Maurice. Fenwick. Her reason for going to 
Bath was that she would be able to cali upon a 
loctor and commission him to g* to the lunatic 
asylum in which her friend was confined, and examine 
him. She would put him in possession of all the 
facts as far as she was acquainted with them. And 
ifhe were of opinion that the unfortunate man was 
wuly and actually by the gradual process of, and in 
obedience to the laws of nature, an idiot, she would 
submit herself, to the inscrutable will of the Al- 
mighty, and give herself up a sinless prey to that 
lasting grief which soon hurries its victim to the grave. 

Having determined to marry Maurice, she had 
hoped for the arrival of the day when she would be 
bis wife, when everything would be made clear, 

This hope had sustained her. 

When this fragile prop was knocked away from 
ander her feet, she was only able to murmur: “ Thy 
will be done,” and sink beneath the sore inflictiou of 
the mighty blow. 

On her arrival inthe city of Bath, eloquent with 
its thousand memories, redolent of a bygone greatness, 
iustinct with shadowy forms, the phantoms of a 
peopled past, her spirita rose, not because the air 
was balmy, not because the waters invigorated her, 
not because the verdant hills, which met her. gaze at 
every step, pointed towards heaven and bid her hope, 
but because she was near the object of her adoration. 

For she did adore him. ; 

_. Yes: poor in spirit, bankrupt in health, and in- 
tellect, as he was, she loved him. _Decayed, robbed of 
sil his intellectual glory, reduced to the level of a 
very goor creature, she still clung to him with all a 
woman’s never-dying fondness. 

As a matter of course, Felicia asked ler mother to 
call in the best doctor the town could boast and he 
was accordingly, called in. 

Mr. Masterman Hall. was undoubtedly a, clever 
practitioner, but he could not detect any symptoms of 
disease about Felicia. 

At first he treated her’s as an ordinary case of con- 
sumption; but when replies were made to his, ques- 
tions he was fairly baffled, and after be had been with 
his new patient half-an-hour he confessed that he 
could not discover much the matter with her ; but that 
he would send her some medicine for general de- 
bility, and would like to see her within the course of 
4 couple of days. i 

In the meantime he should recommend her to visit 
the Assembly Rooms and the pump-room, where she 
would be able to listen to. the inspiriting music, and 
take the waters, which would probably be beneficial, 
andcould not, by any, pdssibility, be injurious: 

wae promised, to obey these instructions im- 
plicitly, 

She out not speak before her ‘mother, but she 
resolved to do so when she saw the worthy doctor 
again, ” 


Bath, mamma,” replied the sagacious 


Christianity.” 


“TI wish to be frank with you, doctor.” 

“ Do so, my dear young lady, and pray be seated. 
My time is at your disposal, and I shall be happy 
to listen but—excuse an old’ man like myself— 
perhaps I can spare you some embarrassment by 
suggesting the old, old story—an affair of the heart, 
hostile parents, broken hearts, and an incomparable 
young man for your intended husband.” 

Felicia smiled. It was a sickly smile, the ghost 
of a proper, hearty smile, but it was forced from her 
by the doctor’s impulsive good humour and sa- 
gacity. 

“You hhaveonly made a partial guess. I would 
have explained all to you, and my object in coming 
here, but I could not do so before mamma. My story 
is a very sad-one. I love a young man, whom, as 
you surmised, my mother dislikes. He was strong 
and in excellent health, with a vigorous intellect, and 
every accomplishment in which a young man 
can take a pride tvas his. He was clever at boating, 
fishing, cricket, riding, driving, skating, and last, but 
not least, volunteering.” 

“Quite an Adonis, with the advantage of muscular 


“ Yes, if you like to think so. Well, his name is 
Fenwick.. He came toa ball at our house one night 
and danced with me:several times. I never saw him 
in better health, and he did not complain of being 
ill, but ‘suddenly a change came over him, and he ap- 
peared to be insensibly tipsy.” 

“Are you sure he was not?” 

“Tam positive. He was taken away ina cab, and 
I did not hear of.bim for a few days.” 

“And what then?” inquired the doctor, who was 
becoming interested in her recital. 

‘*Then I was told that he was an idiot.” 

“ An idiot!” repeated Mr. Masterman Hall, spring- 
ing to his feetin the utmost surprise. 5 
“So they told me. A hopeless idiot, and that he 
had been removed to an asylum by his friends.’’ 

* You may have been deceived. By your own ad- 
mission there is one who would not hesitate to ix.pose 
upon your credulity. I do mot wish to hurt your 
feelings as a daughter, but, of course, [ allude to your 
mother.” 

“You can verify everything I have said, and it is 
with a view of obtaining your valuable advice that I 
have come to Bath. I want you to verify the truth 
of what I have told you.” 

“ How?” 

“Mr. Fenwick has been taken to an asylum for 
idiots etther in Bath or in the neighbourhood.” 

“ That is singular,” said Mr. Masterman Hall, “ for 
there is only one establishment ci that description 
here, and that is kept by my brother.” 

“ Really, how fortunate!” said Fedicia. 

“So you perceive that if the story you have been 
told is correct, Mr. Fenwick must be at my brother’s, 
where I ean do just as I like.” 

“ Will you then have the great kindness to go and see 
Mr. Fenwick, examine him, aud let me have your 
opinion ?” 

‘* What do you think or suspect ?” said the doctor, 
with a keen glance. 

“T am afraid to say what I think or suspect. It is 
terrible to suspect one’s own flesh and*blood, doctor, to 
look harshly upon these who are nearest and dearest to 
us.” 

“So itis my dear young lady. I will go this after- 
noon and see what I can discover. When shall I see 
you again ?” 

“ Whenever you like.” 

“Shall you beat the assembly-rooms ?” 

“] think I heard mamma say something about 
going.” 

“Very well. Be there if you please, you will see 
your hunible servant, and he will have much pleasure 
in reporting progress. I confess candiily that in the 
whole course of my experience I never met with a 
similar case, and I have been some years in practice 
too. To lose one’s faculties in that hop, skip, and jump 
manner! why it seems preposterous, an utter collapse 
of that sort, not brought on by any predisposing causes, 
is a ‘phenomenon in the annals'of medical science. 
Good bye my dear young lady. I will mot detain you 
any longer. Don’t forget the assembly-room.” 

Felicia repeated her promise to visit that fashion- 
able place of amusement in the evening, and took her 
leave with a very high opinion of Mr. Masterman 
Hall. 

How slowly the lagging time apyeared to go. How 
ske wished that its feet wore winged like those of 
Mercury. Time, however, laggardsit may be, cannot 
stand still, and at length Felicia found herself at the 
assembly-rooms, looking for the doctor, and wonder- 
ing whether the shade of beau Nash ever stole away? 
from thé land of spirits to take a sly peep at mankind, 
and see what'they are doing in. what was once his 
own particular domain. 

Mr. Masterman Hall approached the ladies, spoke to 


“Will me permit your dauchter to take a turn op 
the room with me, I will point out all the celebrities to 
her.” 

Mrs. Saville graciously consented, although her 
vanity made her think that it would have been much 
better taste on the doctor’s part ‘had be chosen the 


mother, instead of the daughter, as the companion of 


his promenade.” 


“Now my dear young lady,” began the doctor, 
when they were out of hearing, “ don’t agitate your- 
self and make your pretty cheeks look like a blush 
rose.” 


““No—no, doctor, but I cannot help being a litile 
anxious. Justa wee-wee Dit.” 

“Certainly not. I have seenthe young gentleman.” 

“ You have! and how is he?” 

“ Precisely what you described—idiotic.’ 

“Ts there then no hope?” 


“Phat I am not prepared to say. It certainly is a 





most extraordinary case, and both my brother and 
myself think that there is more below the surface 
than we are able to see.” 

“Tn other words * 

“In other words, Miss Saville, it may be pos- 
sible that he may have been the victim of a noxious 
drug.” 

“You think so?” 

“I do, but I do not assert it for a positive fact. AY 
I say is, it may beso. There are vegetable combi- 
nations which will wreck a man’s intellect and shatter 
his mind.” 

“‘T feared so. So there is no hope forhim ?” 


“When there is a bane there is geuerally an anti- 
dote.” 
“ Give it me, then. 


Give it me this minute, and 


} let me fly to him!” cried I’clicia, impulsively. 


“Not so fast, young lady—not so fast! In the 
first place, I do not know the bane, therefore I cannot 
be expected to be acquainted with the antidote,” replied 
the doctor, checking her enthusiasm. 

Her countenance fell. 

“You can do nothing for me?” 


“ Nothing except——” 
“Ha! you make an exception! Bless you for 
even the smallest scrap of comfort—the minutess 


crumb of hope!” 

“T can give you advice.” 

“Of what kind ?” 

“Tf, as we suspect, your mother—heaven grant I do 
her no injustice in so doing—has had a hand in thio 
iniquity—if it be an iniquity—she must have derived 
her information from a chemist of no mean ability, 
and from him, doubtlessly, she obtained the drug. 
He, and he alone, is the man fom whom.to procure 
the antidote which will make Mr. Fenwick himself 
again. Do you then watch her carefully and worm 
her secret out of her. That is my adviee. I wish 
most sincerely I could do more for you.” 

Felicia experienced that dull, leaden feeling of 
despair which comes over us when a hope strongly 
entertained is dashed to atoms, and we have nothing 
left to rely upon; and her eloquent countenance de- 
noted the desolation of her heart—poor bruised, bleed— 
ing heart that it was ! 





CHAPTER XXVIIF 
All the world’s a stage, ry 
And all the men, and women, merely players:? ‘ 
They have their exits, and their entrances, 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue time for Francis Barclay’s trial approached 
apace. 

Mr. Saville rigidly adhered to his determination of 
vindicating the innocent, and he would: not’ have 
swerved a jot or an iota from his set purpose had the 
stake, tle torch, and the faggot been the reward of his. 
heroic martyrdom. 

His heart—never a hard one—had been touched in 
the first instance by I'elicia, when he heard her read~ 
ing the Bible to herself, and he had dwelt upon the 
matter until he firmly resolved to let the hidden sin of 
which he was guilty see the daylight. 

Mrs. Saville questioned, reasoned, and argued with 
him, but all to no purpose. He was simply aa: 
inflexible as a bar of cast-iron. 

All she could elicit from him was this remarkable 
speech : 

“T am a rock, and not Satan, with all his legions of! 
fallen angels at his back,can move me!” 

When Mrs. Saville fully made up-sher mind thar 
this was the case, she determined'to prevent,the sacri- 
fice which her husband was bent upon committing. 
All she wanted was a tool to work with, a coadjuto 
and she found one in the person of one whom she 
not seen for some time. 

It has been aptly said ‘hat a bad halfpenmy always 
turns up. 

Michael Saville was a bad ono in the full sense of 
the expressive term, and he turned up when he was 








_ Phe time soon passed, and when she was a second 
time in Mr. Masterman Hall's presence, ske said: 


Mrs. Saville, and said : 


least expected, 
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His friends and companions in iniquity and mis- 
fortune had been imprisoned for a longer term than 
himself, so that when the gaol opened its gates and 
would have him no longer, he found himself a house- 
less wanderer upon the face of the earth, with no 
friends, no home, no money. 

As he walked along the busy streets disconsolate, 
he thought of his sister, and determined to call in the 
square 

As chance would have it, he met his mother in the 
hall, and she thinking he would admirably answer 
her purpose, received him with much greater cordi- 
ality than he was accustomed to receive at that rela- 
tive’s hands, and taking him into her boudoir, pro- 
ceeded to talk to him. 

“Tam glad to see you, Michael,” she said, “ but 
you do not know how grieved I was to hear of your 

ace,” 


“Never mind. It'sover now and I have suffered 
enough. Talk of something else, mother,” Michael 
said, impatiently. 

“Tt is my duty to talk to you, but I will spare your 
feelings, happy to think that where there is shame 
there is room for amendment,” said Mrs. Saville. 
“You have arrived at an opportune moment, for I 
want you to manage a little matter for me.” 

“With pleasure,” replied Michael, who was over- 
joyed at the prospect of obtaining employment, even 
though he had the risk before his eyes of putting on 
the evil one’s livery. 

“Your father, Iam sorry to say, has taken up a 
strange delusion. Iam speaking in strict confidence 
to you.” 

** Of course.” 

“You promise me that ?” 

“Yes. On my—shall I say my honour? 
I have a shred or two left.” 

He laughed heartily. 

Mrs. Saville took no notice of his discordant laugh, 
contenting herself with saying: 

“The fact is, your father thinks he has committed 
a robbery, and he is going to denounce himself at the 
Old Bailey on a certain day, therefore I wish to get 
him out of the way until the danger is past and he 
is more inclined to listen to reason.” 

“What do you waut me to 
Michael. 

“To go to Bath, where Felicia is staying with two 
maiden ladies for the benefit of her health, and tele- 
graph to me that Feely is dangerously ill.” 

“Yes. I understand,” said Michael, with an in- 
telligent glance. 

“T will, on receipt of the telegram, send your 
father to Bath. You must meet him at the station and 
so contrive matters as to keep him for, say, three days.” 

“Three days ?” 

“Yes. If itis necessary that he should be kept 
longer I will let you know. At every cost and at all 
hazards he must be kept away from London and 
from pen and ink during the time I have specified. 
Will you and can you do it?” 

The young man was about to reply when the door 
opened, and starting up, he exclaimed: 

“ Here is my father !” 

Mr. Sandford Saville entered, looking first at his 
wife, and then allowing his eyes to rest suddenly upon 
his vagabond son. 

(To be continued.) 


I think 


do?” inquired 


THE VILLAGE FACTOTUM. 

Gray, the poet, stretches the license of his pro- 
fession too far, when he locates the ashes of un- 
developed Cromwells and Miltons in a country grave- 
yard. Moen capable of swaying the rod of empire, or 
waking to ecstasy the poet’s lyre, always make them- 
selves felt, in whatever station they may be born. 

Bvery village, however, has its presiding genius, 
to whom the rural rank and file look for advice and 
assistance in their difficulties and perplexities. A 
palaver with one of these unsophisticated sages is 
always interesting, and seldom uninstructive. Unless, 
as sometimes happens, he is prone to fable, the 
knowledge you acquire from him is valuable, because 
it is founded on experience. 

Our common-place book contains at least a score of 
useful recipes derived from village factotums. We 
have known one or two from whom certificated 
veterinary surgeons might have taken lessons in 
farriery, and others from whom agricultural chemists 
might have learned practical facts that would have 
upset some of their untested theonies. 

The field of your rustic philosopher may be a 
narrow one, but he is generally a careful observer, 
and knows every inch of hisground. If he lives in 
a snaky district, the chances are that he can doctor 
a snake bite better than the town physician, and if 
the neighbourhood is prolific of hound dogs, it is ten 
to one that he has a panacea for hydrophobia. 

The village Solomon, it is true, is often somewhat 
of a wag, and delights in “running saws” upon civic 


persons of limited country experience. Distrust him 
when he tells you of horned snakes that kill the trees 
of the forest by plunging their cornuted tails through 
the bark, and amuse themselves, when sportively 
inclined, by taking their caudal extremities in their 
mouths, making hoops of themselves, and running 
races down the mountain side; but of his remedies for 
the ‘ gapes” and the “pip” in fowls, and for the 
various indispositions of colts, pigs, cows, sheep, &c., 
take heedful note, for they are usually veritable. 

The pastoral oracle, if of venerable age, is generally 
mighty and unsparing in revolutionary history; and 
if, Tike the erratic Mr. Dick, he mislocates a martyr 
now and then, listen to him courteously nevertheless, 
for you will see by the glow on his cheek and the fire 
in his eye, that his heart is in the right place, though 
his hero may be in the wrong one. 

Hear him talk of our country and itsinstitutions in 
his honest, homely, manly way, and you will say to 
yourself: the city abounds in fluent politicians, but 
for whole-souled patriots we must go to the rural dis- 
tricts. 





WE regret the calamitous failure of Baron von der 
Decken's exploring expedition in Eastern Africa. 
News reached Sir R. Murchison a few days ago that 
the greater part of the expedition, including the baron 
himself, had been cut off by the barbarian natives, 
somewhere about 200 miles up the river Jubb.” It is 
uncertain whether the baron was killed or taken pri- 
soner. The baron, who isa Hanoverian nobleman, 
related, it is said, to the Royal family, received some 
time ago the gold medal of the Geographical Society 
for proving the existence of snow-covered mountains 
‘in Eastern Africa. 

A Vowcano my THE Ocean.—The ship Orient, 
1,032 tons, Captain John Harris, the arrival of which, 
with a cargo of wool, &c., has already been an- 
nounced, and which sailed from Adelaide Nov. 10, 
brings the report that on Friday, Nov. 17, at 7°15 
a.m., when in lat. 51445. and long. 160 49 E., with 
a moderate wind from N.N.W. and a clear sky, the 
ship commenced ringing the bells and trembling vio- 
lently, as if she were passing over a rough bottom in 
shallow water. In an instant all was confusion on 
board, as the crew and passengers thought she was 
settling down. The violent trembling lasted two or 
three minutes with nothing visible. Sounded the 
pump-well and found no water; and sounded over 
the ship's side with the deep sea lead, but found no 
bottom. The conclusion arrived at by all on board 
was that the ship had experienced the effects of asub- 
marine volcano. 

A MAN has just died in Cambridgeshire, at the age 
of forty-four years, who had, from the age of five 
years, a propensity or insatiable desire for drinking 
cold water. He continued drinking the amazing 
quantity of fourteen quarts every twenty-four hours 
until a short time before his death. 

Meat ror Workmen.—A large manufacturing 
firm in the city wishing to meet the complaints of 
their men at the high price of flesh food, have made the 
experiment during the last few weeks of purchasing 
two or three sheep (in the carcase), and getting them 
cut up. The joints were divided amongst the work- 
men at an average of 63d. per Ib.: prime for 7d., se- 
condary for 6d. The result is that the firm lost in a 
few instances 1}d. upon each sheep, and in one 
instance 2}d.; but the workmen had the meat cheap, 
and the firm, since they began the “ butchering” for 
their employés, have sacrificed the large sum of 7}d., 
and done a great deal of substantial good. 

StncuLar ConrirRMATION OF A DreAm.—Sixteen 
years ago James Grant, aged 15, left Newport as 
steward on board the ship Mary Nixon, for Panama, 
and from that time he never returned to England, but 
travelled about from one country to another, always, 
however, keeping up a correspondence with home. 
He was asked many times to come home, but always 
replied that he was deterred by a singular dream he 
once had, in.which it appeared that he would meet 
his death within sight of home, should he return to 
England. He was subsequently shipped as seaman in 
the Hannah More, the ill-fated vessel that went 
down the same day as the London, in the Bristol 
Channel. Grant was drowned within sight of home. 

LIBRARIES IN THE FourreENTH CentuRY.—In the 
reign of our Henry VI. we find the following re- 
markable instance of the inconveniences and im- 

diments to study which must have been produced 

y a scarcity of books. Itis in the statutes of St. 
Mary’s College, at Oxford, founded as a seminary 
to Oxeney Abbey, in the year 1446: “ Let no scholar 
occupy a bodk in the library abovean hour, or two 
hours at most, so that others shall mot be hindered 
from the useef the same.” The famous library es- 
tablished inthe University of Oxford by that munificent 
patron of literature, the Duke of Gloucester, oentained 
only six hundred volames. At the commencement 
of thefourteenth century there were only four classics 





———$—_—_— 
in the royal library at Paris. These were one Copy 
of Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius. The rest Wore 
chiefly books of devotion, which included but je, 
of the fathers, many treatises on astrology, geoman 
chiromancy, and medicine, originally writtey in 
Arabic and translated into Latin or French, pandects 
chronicles, and romances. This collection was pri, 
cipally made by Charles V., who began his reign in 
1635. This monarch was passionately fond of Tead- 
ing, andit was the fashion to send him presents of 
books from every part of the kingdom of France, 


UNLUCKY WEDDING-DAYS. 

Tue detailed annual report of the Registrar. 
General for Scotland points out that December is the 
favourite marriage month in Scotland ; but when ths 
December registersare lookedinto itis found that, though 
the daily number of marriages during that month ex. 
ceeds that of all other months excepting June, it is ths 
last day of December which is the public pet, for on it 
alone are celebrated one-twentieth of all the marriages 
which take place during the year. 

In last year’s report attention was directed to this 
striking peculiarity in the social habits of the Scottis) 
people, but the registrar was not then in possession 
of data sufficient to show the exact magnitude of the 
fact. He has now, however, gone over the marriage 
registers for a series of years, to procure some tangi- 
ble facts on this subject, and they are exceedingly 
woe t ( the registrar) fla 

present (says the reg’ we flatter ourselves 
that the days of superstition have passed away. It 
is not so, however, with the Scottish people, as these 
registers avouch. No Scotchman will begin any kind 
of work on a Saturday if he can possibly avoid it, 
because he has the superstitious belief that he will 
never live to finish it. 

For the same reason no Scotchman will marry ona 
Saturday; it is with him an “unlucky day,” and be 
dreads that one or other of the parties to the marriage 
will not live out the year, or if they outlive the year, 
that they will have no family. Accordingly, as » 
general rule, no marriages occur in Scotland on Satur- 
day among natives of Scotland. 

On Sundays, also, no marriages take place; 40 
that the marrying days in Scotland are limited to five 
weekly, or from 20 to 23 in each month. While 48 
marriages occurred during each marrying day of May, 
51 in April, 52 in October, 57 in September, 58 in 
March, 60 in February, and 63 in January, they rose 
to 104 daily in November, to 117 daily during twenty- 
two of the marrying days in December, to 142 daily 
during the marrying days of June, but to the enor- 
mous number of 1,083 during the last day of Decem- 
ber. Here then we have the very singular fact ascer- 
tained, that the last day of the year is such a favourite 
for maerreg with the people of Scotland, that a full 
twentieth of the marriages during the year were con- 
tracted on that day. This, however, is not a casual 
occurrence, but recurs year after year with a regularity 
in the numbers which is truly surprising. 

Thus, on going over the marriage registers for a 
series of years it was found that when the last day of 
December fell on the Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Friday, the numbers who annually mar- 
ried on the last day of December only varied from 
1,020 to 1,090, so that the average number of mar- 
riages on every 31st day of December, when it fell on 
the above days of the week, was 1,055. But all this 
is changed when the last day of December falls on a 
Saturday. 

The Saturday superstition, as to its being an unlucky 
day, outweighs all fondness for the last day of the 
year as a day of marriage; so that when, in the revo- 
lution of the seasons, the last day of the year falls on 
a Saturday, the marriage register virtually remains a 
blank, in so far as the natives of Scotland are con- 
eerned. In 1859, when the 31st of December fell on 

® Saturday, only 59 marriages were contracted instead 
of 1,055, and these chiefly by persons not natives of 
Scotland. 

The Scottish people had in that case anticipated the 
31st and contracted their usual 1,055 es on the 
30th of the month. It is strongly suspected that the 
same singular practice prevails in Sweden, for in that 
country even a greater excess of marriages takes 
place in December than in Scotland. But the official 
tables and reports do not give us the means of deter- 
mining that point with certainty. 


Law Lorps.—The present law lords are eight in 
number, and the majority of them are of very ad- 
vanced age. Lord Brougham is eighty-seven ; Lord 
St. Leonards, eighty-four; Lord Wensleydale, 
eighty-three; the Lord Chancellor, seventy-five; 
Lord Kingsdown, seventy-tire; Lord Chelmsford, 
seventy-one; Lord Westbury, sixty-five; Lord 
Romilly, sixty-three. The united ages of these eigh‘ 
peers amount to.six huadved years, giving am averag? 





of seventy-five to each. 
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GEORGE PEABODY. 


PARADOXICAL as may seem the assertion, great fires 
in densely populated cities have generally had bene- 
ficial results. To wit, the great fire of London in the 
days of Charles II., which, tradition tells us, began in 
Pudding Lane, and ended at Pie Corner, purified the 
City of the plague, by the removal of thousands of 
miserable fever-breeding courts and alleys, and gave 
us St. Panl’s, a cathedral, the equal of which is only 
to be found in the “ Eternal” City, Rome. 

But the great fire did more, it gave to the middle 
and working classes, according to the spirit of that 
time, larger and more wholesome dwellings. True, 
the spirit of the Government and of capitalists of that 
day was mean, sordid, and contracted, and, as in the 
present day, vested interests were regarded more than 
those of the working classes, and thus Sir Christopher 
Wren was not permitted to widen the streets, and 
build generally according to the dictates of his own 
vast mind, The Phoenix, however, that did arise out 
of the ashes of old London was an improvement, 
something in advance of what had been before. In 
plain words, the new City was bigger, better, and 
more wholesome han its predecessor. 

The railways which are now being drawn over 
London like a net-work are having a similar effect to 
that of the great Fire. They are opening up vast and 
wholesome thoroughfares, and by so doing up-rooting 
fever and cholera holes. It has been well said that 
no great good can be effective without evil. The 
evil in the present instance, is that many thousands 
of the working classes have been, and are daily being, 
dispossessed of their dwellings, To remedy this evila 
session or so since, when certain metropolitan railway 
bills were before Parliament, the Earl of Derby insisted 





that the interests of the disposessed poor should be 
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considered; and before any metropolitan railway bill 
became law, that the company should be compelled to 
grant return tickets, at an easy rate, to working men 
and their families within a few miles of London, the 
object being to give encouragement to building specu- 
lators, to erect dwellings of a healthy and commodious 
kind not far from the metropolis. 

So far, so good, but, as was said of the negro 
patriot Toussaint L’ouverture, and before, of Crom- 
well, in this railway and house building revolution, 
the hour and the man met. ’ 

In March, 1862, Mr. George Peabody, whose por- 
trait we are enabled to place before our readers this 
week, gave into the hands of Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Adams, the American Minister, and three other gentle- 
men, as trustees, the munificent sum of £130,000 for 
the; express benefit of the respectable poor working 
classes of London. This more than princly gift was 
unconditional. So well and wisely, however, has the 
trust been worked, especially in initiating a new order 
of dwellings for artisans and their families, that 
Mr, Peabody has now added, as probably our readers 
are aware, a further donation of £100,000, raising 
his entire gift to London to a quarter of a million 
sterling, being, probably, the largest sum ever devoted 
to a charitable purpose by a single man. 

With a modesty as extraordinary as his munifi- 
cence, this really great American speaks of his dona- 


tion as merely an experiment and an example, and as. 


such he ciuius, first, the sympathies of the English 
pesple snd, secondly, the development by the wealthy 
classes of his ideas, 

Those ideas, as expressed in a recent letter to the 
trustees, are, that healthy dwellings should be pro- 
vided for the working-classes within the metropolis, 
but that as the cost of land for the necessary sites in 
central districts would be enormous. Mr. Peabody 


recommends that freehold sites in suburban quar- 
ters should be purchased and built upon, and in 
accordance with Lord Derby’s suggestion, efforts 
should be made to procure cheap conveyance to these 
places, by railway or otherwise, for the future tenants. 

In commenting upon this good man’s letter, 
public writer sensibly says: 

“It appears to us that an arrangement might easily 
be made in such cases by the trustees, with the 
several railway companies, by which the tenants of 
the houses erected under the trust should hold 
permanent tickets to the centre of the City, and thus 
good air and arural neighbourhood might be com- 
bined with ready access to the scene of labour. In 
the case of such houses, also, we see no reason why 
some variation from the barrack type of the ordinary 
model lodging-house should not be tried. 

“Blocks of cottages, thoroughly ventilated and 
drained, would certainly offer to the tenants a pros- 
pect somewhat more pleasing than the present plan, 
by which liberty of action is very strictly, and indeed 
often painfully fettered, and the true sense of home- 
liness almost entirely lost. In those districts where 
a sufficiency of schools and other means of improve- 
ment does net exist, Mr. Peabody gives the trustees 
the option of providing schoolhouses and teaching ; 
but he expressly stipulates that in such cases every 
element of sectarianism shall be rigidly excluded. 

“A secondary use to which these schoolhouses 
might be advantageously put is also sugg¢ested— 
namely, that they should be kept open as reading- 
rooms during the evenings, and that books and 
newspapers should be regularly supplied, and lectures 
on popular subjects be given from time to time. But 
perhaps the mostimportant of Mr. Peabody's remarks 
relate to that principle to which we look more and 
more as the most efficient means of raising the cha- 
racter of the working-classes—the principle of co- 
operation. 

“The trustees are authorised, in such cases as they 
see that it is desirable, to provide facilities for the 
organization of co-operative stores in connection with 
the trust buildings. We regard this as perhaps the 
best feature in this noble effort to elevate the labouring 
classes of England in the social scale.” 

A slight memoir of this reaily great and good man 
will be interesting. The Peabodys’ are of an old 
Leicestershire family, the ancestor, however, of the 
great living philanthropist was one of the pilgrim 
fathers, who, during the unhappy troubles of the first 
Charles’s reign, left these shores (probably in tho ‘May- 
fiower’) for the Plantations (as America was then 
called). 

George Peabody, the prince of donors, was born in 
Danvers (Massachusets, U.S.A.), February 18th, 1795. 
As a boy he was apprenticed to a grocer of his native 
town. [n 1812 he entered into partnership with his 
uncle, John Peabody, at George-town, of whose busi- 
ness he became the manager. Like all men of active 
habits, George Peabody had more than one iron in the 
‘fire at the same time, for while managing his uncle’s 
business he served as a volunteer at Fort Warburton. 
Afterwards his business growing by application and 
good fortune, he entered into partnership, as a mer- 
chant, with a Mr. Riggs, at Baltimore (U.S.A.), and so 
successfully that the firm soon established branch 
nouses at Philadelphia, and New York. 

Success, like virtues and vices, grows by what it 
feeds on, so in 1837 he established himself in London, 
as a merchantand money broker. In the latter capa- 
city, Mr. Peabody doubtlessly amassed his immense 
fortune; at all events, his name has been in the City 
for years a guarantee of many moneytary tran- 
sactions on the part of more than one North American 
state, and in 1848 he largely contributed to the resto- 
ration of the credit of Maryland. 

Ever patriotic as well as benevolent, Mr. Peabody 
at his private cost supplied the arranging and classi- 
fying of the American Department of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and in 1862 he contributed to the 
expense of Kane's expedition to the Arctic regions in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 

We must not omit to name that keeping in mind the 
wholesome proverb, that “Charity begins at home,” 
Mr. Peabody before bestowing upon the London work- 
ing-classes a quarter of a million of money, founded at 
his native town of Danvers (U.S.A.), at a cost of 
£25,900, an institute which bears his name, and for a 
similar purpose gave to Maryland a sum of £100,000. 


Aw Order in Council has been issued authorizing 
the Bank to replace by its own notes the issue that 
have lapsed of the various country banks since the 
date of the last Orderin 1861. The total amount of 
notes thus withdrawn has been £739,965, of which, 
under the existing law, the Government are empowered 
to authorize the replacement of two-thirds, the other 
third being assumed to have been represented by the 
proportion of gold which the several banks must have 





retaincd as a reserve against their liabilities, and which 
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by the terwination of those liabilities has been set 
free. Two-thirds of the lapsed amount of £739,965, 
would be £193,310, but the Order in Council just 
issued is only for £350,000—a sum that will raise the 
Bank issue on paper unrepresented by gold to exactly 
£15,000,000. The original amount of such issue by 
the Act.of 1844 was fixed at £14,000,000, but in 1855 
there was an increase of £475,000, on account of 
fapses, and in 1861 a further increase of £175,000. 
The present authority, it is understood, will not be 
acted upon by the Bank until after the next Court. 
‘The chief portion of the recent reduction in country 
issues has been from the resolution of the National 
Provincial Bank to open an establishment in London 
and thus to forfeit their privilege which was to the 
extent of £442,000. The gain from the transfer of 
the issues to the Bank of England accrues to. the 
Gevernment 


WATAWA,. 
Qe 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


in chief had gained an entrance to the 
h after the manner agreed upon with his 


Tae Indi 

Tillage mu 
eister. 
- Soon after Mr. Lincoln and the villagers had joined 
the waggon train, Le had arrived upon the scene with 
his band of warriors, and had contrived to harass and 
impede the progress of tue waggoners, without com- 
ing to a regular conflict 

He and his braves lad skulked behind trees, etc., 
juet in advance of the immigrants, and had showered 
arrows upon them occasionally, receiving in return a 
few rifle-chots 

As night approached, he had withdrawn his men, 
ordering them to proceed secretly to the vicinity of 
Lincolnville, and there remain until wanted by him. 

The whites had at first suspected some sinister de- 
eign in this withdrawal of the savages, but Mr. 
Lincoln, after following the trail of the Indians a 
short distance, declared that they had really with- 
drawn from the scene, and the waggon train had re- 
sumed its course toward the settlement. 

In the gathering darkness, and favoured also by 
the gloom of the wooded region through which the 
train was obliged to pass, Watawa had managed to 
follow the waggons, and had found a favourable op- 
portunity to creep into the rear vehicle, the hood of 
which flapped loosely. 

This waggon was used exclusively for household 
noods and provisions, the women and children occupy- 
ing the foremost vehicles, and the savage found little 
difficulty in stowing himself into. very small place 
under a pile of blankets. 

In this way, the sinister and terrible savage had 
ridden quietly into the heart of Lincolnville. 

Pausing in the sbadow of the block-house, in the 
crouching position of a wild beast about to spring up- 
on his prey, he glanced at the dim outlines of the 
guards upon the palisades, looked at the lighted cot- 
tages, listened to the merry laughter of children, and 
the voices that rang out upon the eveng air, and then 
he directed his gaze at the Hale cottage. 

During his long peace with the settlers Watawa 
had frequently visited Lincoluville with his warriors 
and their squaws, selling bead-work and moccasins.to 
the whites, and receiving in return many useful and 
valuable articles, and during these visits he had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the occupancy of 
the various cottages. 

He had therefore no difficulty in selecting the resi- 
lence of the Hales, and {rom lis obscure position be 
was enabled to take a complete view of its inmates, 

The do the fire in the great 
chimney being too warm with it shut. At the head 
of the table sat Robert Hale, but having never before 
seen him, Watawa favoured him with only a casual 
At the foot of the board, dispensing coffee 

hile her served the viands, sat 

, and at her right Land was Thomas Lin- 

1 he noticed Miss Clarissa, with her cork- 

urls, § and the strangers, but 
before all had been remarked by him his keen gaze 


had « his savage afiectious— 


r Was open, large 


broth« 


rates Miffin 
ngled out the object of 

Bessie Lincoln! 
She was seated by Robert Hale’s side, and screened 
ceomewhat from view by a broad-shouldered pioneer 

rho sat between door. 
] gb not a muscle of his countenance changed, 
Watawa's eyes gleamed 1 brightly at the sight 
ft and be uttered a faint “ugh!” expressive of 
tion, as he seemed to feast upon his imperfect 
er sweet and animated countenance. 

wer of the pale-faces must bloom alone for 
he muttered, watching jealously the at- 
wed upon Bessie by Robert Hale, and 

were received. 
u be transplanted to the 


her and t) 


Altbou 


which they 





For some time he continued to watch the young 
couple, noting how often Robert drooped his head to 
the maiden’s ear, as if he had something to say to 
her that was not intended for the general hearing, 
and, savage as he was, the chief did not misinterpret 
her gentle confusion. 

“When the false lights die out of the pale-faces’ 
lodges,” he muttered, at length. “and before the 
moon comes, then will the Great Eagle swoop down 
upon the daughter of Linconah, and fly with her to 
the wigwams of his people. Watawa has spoken.” 

At this moment a bird-call sounded from the 
neighbouring forest, low, and distinct, and as be heard 
it, Scalp-Robe smiled grimly. ‘ 

It was repeated once, but did not seem to attract 
the attention of the guards. 

This bird-call, perfectly imitated, was @ signal 
agreed upon between Watawa and bis braves, and 
announced that they were concealed in the edge of 
the forest, and ready to do his bidding, whatever it 
might be. The chief had arranged that his failure 
to respond to the signal was to be the proof that 
he was safely concealed within the settlement. 

Being assured of the proximity of his braves, the 
chief began to look about for a of concealment. 
He knew it would scarcely be politic for him¢o return 
to the furniture waggon, as the blanketa, ete., which 
it contained might be in demand for the: night's use. 
There were no trees nor bushes mear among which 
he could conceal himself, snd he tuened bis attention 
up and down the streets of the: 

At no great distance from him: he penesived a house 
in the course of construction, #o the air, and 
this building seemedto offer the best of conceal+ 
ment. Creeping forward, he himsely away 
within it, in the midstof some slabs. and timbers, and 
grimly awaited the, ress of events, while he kept 
up @ constant and watch upon every movement 
within the village. 

Mr. Lincoln bad just finished his dinner at Parson 
Poabody’s, and while he was entertaining his host and 
hostess, and the company, with an anecdote that was 
very apropos to something that had just been said, Mr. 
Bugby made his appearance, to escort the 
scout to the ide of his beloved twins. 

Hecarried Mr. Lincoln a) 
they passed into the street juvenile D 
made itself heard, demanding that the. new-comers 
should receive a grand ovation, ia the form of a 
splendid bonfire. 

Their elders did not — the proposition, and 
preparations were instantly in progress for the pro- 
posed illumination. 

A quantity of wood was collected, and an old 
barrel and a few boxes gave dignity to.the affair. 
They were placed on that side of the square opposite 
the newly-arrived waggons, that the latter might 
not take fire, and Watawa observed that he would be 
in theshadow of the block-house, and at sufficient 
distance from any crowd that might assemble. 

When the bonfire was in full progress, the “ Lin- 
colnville band,”—the veterans of the fife and drum 
introduced in another chapter—stationed itself in 
front of Parson Peabody's house and serenaded the 
new-comers, who came from every dwelling to hear 
them. 

Mr. Houseman, on behalf of his fellow immigrants, 
appeared on the parson’s steps aud made a speech, de- 
claring his happiness at having safely arrived among 
such a warm-hearted and hospitable people, and in- 
voking blessings upon one and all. 

As the immigrants were very tired, the festivities 
were brief, the young people promising, themselves 
to repeat them the next evening in much . greater 
style. 

"The population then retired to their homes, and the 
“band” serenaded Bessie Lincoln, as a sort of public 
recognition of, and congratulation upon, her escape 
from the hands of her savage enemy. 

This serenade brought a pleasant little speech 
from Mr. Lincoln, who, having seen and admired the 
infant Bugby’s to their father’s full content, had pro- 
ceeded to the Hales’ cottage in, time to have . the 
benefit of his daughter's serenade. 

When the music had fiually ceased, prepara- 
tions began to be made for the lodging of the new- 
comers. 

It had been proposed originally that some of the 
immigrants should sleep in their waggons, buj this 
proposition had been negatived by the hospitable. vil- 
lagers, each of whom desired to entertain two or 
three of the new-comers. 

The dozen guests of the Hales, therefc-re, were one 
and all called for by several of the villagers, wi). ¢iu- 
ducted them to their several homes, two vo turse 
lodging in each, and the Hale cottage was left to its 
owners and the Lincolas. 

None of the bedding in the waggons was required. 
every housewife having a liberal store of feather bads, 





and home-made linen and coverlets. 
There was plenty of room iu the Hale cottage for 


in triumph, and ‘as |. 
thought what I was coming to when I left England.” 


| 


} youthful 


-Spinster. “My 


its inmates, Bessie sharing Jenny's room, Thomy 

sharing Robert's, Mr. Lincoln having the “ spar, 

room,” Socrates sleeping before the sitting-room §;, 
on an improvised couch, and Miss Clarissa retaigi, 

her own small apartment for her exclusive use. . 
But although these were the arrangements for ih, 

night, they were not immediately entered upon. 
After some conversation with his children and th, 

friends, Mr. Lincoln read a chapter from the Bip). 
and offered up a familly prayer, in which, with myo), 
emotion, he returned thanks for Bessie’s escape fro, 
captivity, and earnestly prayed that further hostilit,; 
from the savages yon 8 ayerted. 

e ... then retired to his room and his bed, soon fallin, 
eep. = 
The young people lingered an hour longer, wit). 

drawing in couples to opposite corners forthe puryoon 

of more tender conversation, and Migs Clarissa wais- 
pered to Socrates: 
company! I think such 
"t you?” 


“See! They're k 
examples are contagious 
Socrates assented, and pressing her hand, said: 
“B’pose you and me keep company, too, Clarissy ? 
T love you, and I’d be glad if you'd have me. What 


do you say?” 

Miss. Glarisss was almost overcome with surprise 
at this.avewal of affection, and was inelined to 
sink : into the ex-pedagogue’s arms and 
faint ;. nse of her triumph caused her insteai 
to glaneedrom one to the other of the young couples 


near her. 
Seeing that she was unnoticed, she permitted herself 


to fall upon Mifiia’s ; and murmured : 
“Your love for ent Bcceotcn is reciprocated. | 
grill have you! Ob! how sweet is the dawning of 
affection! You will be tender to your 
young wife, a dearest? If I should be 
an 


thoughtless adp, 3 remember how very young 
and lam!” 
ig * !” snivelled Soerates, folding her in his arms. 
“ How soon shall we be married, Clarissy ?” 

“ To-morrow, if you dike,” responded tho obliging 
— is clean, thank gooduess' 
be mo-more ready ’n I am now! 
kK one?” 
; «lover. 


and I shan't never 


“Tt shall!” “How little I 

The latter part of this affecting and tender scene 
aad been witnessed by Bessie and Robert, both of 
whom it nearly convulsed with 0 py which re- 
quired all their self-control to conceal. 

Jenny and Thomas, however, heard not a word of 
it. if oy me ape distant eorner, side by side, and 
hand in conversing with more freedom than 
ever before. : 

Thomas hadalways been shy and reticent in the 
maiden’s presence hitherto, and although they had 
long understood the state of each other's affections, 
no formal engagement had existed between them. 
Jenny’s joy at meeting him on his return to Lin- 
colaville that evening had broken the ice between 
them, and they had not only been talking of love but 
of a speedy marriage. 

Jenny's countenance was radiant as she listene® to 
her lover’s ardent speeches, he seeming to pour out 
his. whole heart, the. loug-repressed love, in his 
words. 

Bessie at length arose, announcing her intention of 
retiring, and aroused by her movements, ‘Thomas aud 
Jenny also arose, and Miss Clarissa felt obliged to 
withdraw herself from the arms of the decidedly- 
sleepy Socrates. She did so very reluctantly, and in 
such a lingering way that Thomas and Jenny compre- 
hended the state of affairs, and exchanged laughing 
glances with Robert and Bessie. 

Good-nights were said, the maidens retired to 
their room, Miss ‘Clarissa followed their example after 
arranging a bed for. the ex-pedagogue, and after care- 
fully covering the fire for the morning Robert and 
Thomas went to their room. 

The girls lay awake for some time, each in a sort 
of blissful silence, finally confiding in each other 
their hopes and heart-secrets, and then they fell asleep 
in each other's arms. 

Their brothers were equally wakefuwl, Thomas con- 
filing to Robert that he was engaged. to Jenny, and 
Robert confessing that he would be perfectly happy 
if he could establish similar relations between himself 
and Bessie. 

At length all was silent, not only in the Hale cot- 
tage, but throughout the village. Every light bad 
died out, and everybody retired to bed, excepting the 
faithful sentinels at their posts. 

And then the Indian chief.slipped from his conceal- 
ment, reconnoitred the scene, and throwing himself 
prostrate‘upon the ground, ed himself across 
the square to the Hale cottage. The gate was ajar, 
and he soon crept up to the very door, where he 
paused and listened. 





j 


‘'Le guards were looking away from the village, 
liaving no idea ‘that an énemy could have got insiue 
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the palisedes, but, although they never turned around, 
Watawa did not rerax bis habitual caution, knowing 
that he hac aso to fear detection from the villagers, 
one of whow might possibly arise to care for a 
sounded guest. 

He carefully tric the cottage door, but found it was 
securely bolted and barred. The windows also 
ssoved to be strongly fastened, and he soon perceived 
that any hopes of effecting a quiet entrance would 
be futile, 

Without the slightest expression of disappoint- 
ment upon his stoical visage, he threw himself again 
upon the ‘ground and wriggled back to the place 
of his con¢ealment, where he paused and deliberated. 

After half an hour's immovability, he gathered some 
live coals from: the ashes of the bonfire kindled by 
the young people; and, creeping into the half- 
fuished building, he lighted a: fire in the centre of 
it, amid shavings and other highly combustible 
materials. 

He then stole across the square again, concealed 
himself ina clump of snowball and other bushes, 
in Jenny Hale's flower garden, and quietly awaited 
results. 

The fire lit quickly, and the whole building was 
soon a mass of flames, when the cry of “Fire!” rang 
out on the air, one of the watchmen on the walls 
having discovered it. 

The cry was repeated, the alarm bell was sounded 
to arouse the people, and the popnlation poured forth 
from their houses in wild alarm, not knowing the 
savages lrad uttacked the settlement. 

The Hales ai.) the Lincolns were aroused with the 
rest. 

The scout was the first to awaken, and, on springing 
from his bed and seeing the-cause of the disturbance, 
he rushed to his son’s room, exclaiming: 

“Thomas! Robert! up with you! Mr. Carter's 
house is om fire!” 

“ How has it happened?” asked Thomas, as the 
two young men lea: to their feet. 

“Tt caught fire, I suppose, from # spark from the 
boy’s bonfire,” was the response, “or it may be that 
some prowling sayage has sentus an arrow. Bring 
your rifles along—we-~ may ‘as well be ready for 
business.” 

In a few minutes, the scout and tha young men, 
alldaly armed, were at the square, joining in the 
effortto save some of the effects in the burning 
buildings, and in protecting the cottages near it. 

Bessie and Jenny were aroused by the tumult, as 
were Miss Clarissa and Socrates, and hastily attired 
themselves and sallied out into the little front yard 
belonging to the cottage. 

A tremor of sinister joy shook the form of'the con- 
cealed Indian, as Bessie leaned aguinst the garden 
gate, so near him, and regarded the scene before 
her. 

He looked #round, noticing that the whole popula- 
tion was on the ‘opposite’ side of the square, and 
then his visage assumed a look of wicked triumph. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Asexciting as the scene had become, a new alarm 
was destined to convulse tne settlement. 

A spark from the conflagration kindled by Scalp- 
Robe had caught in the roof of Parson Peabody’s 
house, which stood next to the burning building, and 
a second column of flame and smoke was suddenly 
outlined against the dark sky. 

The excitement of the settlers at this discovery was 
intense. 

The sir was rent with shouts of surprise, with 
exclamations of terror and warning, with calls fer 
assistance, and with the commands and suggestions 
of Lincoln and others,’ all blending together in a 
general confusion. 

The ~ entire population of the village appeared 
hurriedly in the streets, and surged to and fru like 
the billows of a troubled ocean. 

‘Oh ! my wife!” cried the parson, who-had come 
out into the streets, and whose aged limbs appeared 
to be paralyzed by the discovery that his roof was in 
flames. © “ Who will warn her of the danger? Who 
will save her?” 

‘The scout’ had already hastened to assist the aged 
consort of the clergyman, and he promptly conducted 
ber to the residence of Deacon Spripger, whose ‘wife 
and daughter devoted themselves to her comfort and 
eonsolation, 

“Water! more water!" cried the blacksmith, ina 
stentorian voice. “If we lose the parson’s house’ we 
shall lose the whole village !” 

Amid ‘the wild shouts and confused movements 
that followed, Robert Hale darted through the crowd, 
seized a ladder, which some one had brought, planted 
it against the burning building, caught up a bucket 
of water, and mounting tothe blazing roof, at the same 
time calling upon the settlers to form a line and supply 
bim with water from the nearest well. 


“ Lively ! lively!” he shouted, as he dashed the con- 
tents of the pail upon the centre of the flame. ‘The 
roof burns like tinder, and there’s a draft like that of 
afurnace. We must be lively.” 

The excitement of the moment infected Bessie and 
Jenuy, as well asthe rest of the population, and they 
left their position in the yard of the Hale cottage, 
proceeding towards the imperilled dwelling of the 
good parson, and giving their attention to the pro- 
ceedings of Robert and Thomas. 

Quite unknown to either of the girls, this change 
in their position was made just in time to save Bessie 
from imminent peril. 

Another movement, and the concealed intruder who 
had been surveying the scene with such gleams of 
satisfaction, would have darted forward and seized 
his intended prey, and..bounded away towards the 
nearest palisades with her. 

The maiden’s change of position, however, had 
defeated this purpose, and with a murmur of disap- 
pointment the savage concealéd himself again amid 
the bushes of Jenny’s garden: . 

From this covert his eyes continued to follow the 
movements of Bessie and Jenny, and the stern look 
of resolve which had mantled his face did not once 
leave it. 

Encouraged and instructed by Robert’s example, a 
dozen of the settlers had hastened to his assistance. 
The blacksmith took up a position at the nearest well, 
drawing pailful after pailful of water, aud a dozen 
hands passed the buckets across the yard, and up the 
ladder to Robert, who emptied them one after another 
upon: the flames, despite the smoke by which he was 
frequently choked and blinded. 

“We gain upon it!” he finally exclaimed. ‘Another 
effort, and it will be extinguished.” 

At this: momeit a cry like that of ten thousand 
demons startled the whole settlement—the yells of 
the savages who had approached the palisades enclos- 
ing the village. 

“The Indians! the Indians!" cried a score of voices 
in chorus. “ We are attacked!” 

A cry of warning and,a demand for assistance came 
from the watchmen on the four sides of Lincolnville, 
and not an instant was lost by the scout in respond- 
ing to them. 

Leaving Robert, Thomas, and half a dozen others 
to look after the fire, he hurried away with the rest 
of the settlers, who had promptly secured their fire- 
arms, and in: lees time than it takes to record the 
fact, nearly two score of brave and eager defenders 
were ranged behind the palisades of the settlement. 

“The rascals. have come in force this time,” re- 
marked Lincoln, after a brief reconnoissance from 
one of the watch-boxes. ‘‘ They are maddened by 
the defeats we have given them, and are resolved on 
obtaining satisfaction. I begin to think that this fire 
is not accidental, as we imagined.” 

Another deafening yell came from the savages, and 
a shower 6f arrows came whistling over the palisades, 
some of them blazing with tufts of combustible mate- 
rials which had been attached to their shafts. 

“ Ah! here’s the secret of the fire!” exclaimed 
Licoln as he picked up one of the fiery arrows which 
had fallen near them. “Just watch for the next 
volley, Mr. Bugby, and be ready to answer them with 
a shower of bullets. Inthe meantime, I must clear 
the streets of the women and children.” 

He raised his voice and commanded the feminine 
and non-combative portion of the population to hasten 
within doors, and to remain there, assuring them 
that the fire would be speedily extinguished, and that 
the presence of the savages offered no serious danger 
to the settlement, inasmuch as the red-skins were in 
the minority. 

His directions were obeyed, and the streets were 
soon cleared of allthe non-combatants, saveafew whose 
anxieties or other sentiments incited them to share the 
perils of their friends and relatives. 

Among these few were Bessie and Jenny. 

They remained near the building where Robert 
and Thomas were so nobly combating the flames, and 
their eyes continued to watch the proceedings. 

The blacksmith had’ posted a formidable squad of 
pioneers on all of the four sides of the settlement, 
with the intention of pouring a volley of bullets into 
tlre savages, whenever and wherever they might show 
themselves, but they did not discharge a second shower 
of arrows, and the silence that reigned outside of the 
palisades seemed to indicate that:they had retreated. 

“The truth is,” observed Lincoln, after exchanging 
a few words on the subject with the blacksmith, “the 
rascals know that we out-number them, and I think 
they will be cautious.” 

The Indian chief overheard these words, in his 
place of concealment, and a mocking exclamation 
escaped him. 

At this moment the sharp report of several rifles 
rang over the scene, andthe shrill whistle of bullets 
was heard above the roar of the flames surrounding 





Robert. 





The blacksmith and his mev promptly replied 

“Ah! that is their game, is it?” cried Lineoln 
“ Are you hurt, Robert ?” 

The young pioneer glanced at ono of his arma, 
which a bullet had grazed, and replied: 

“Not to speak of—a mere scratch.” 

“You are exposed there,” said Lincoln You 
present @ fair mark from all points, and had better 
come down.” 

“Can’t de it yet,” replied Robert, continuing to 
drench the flames with water. ‘“ ‘The fire is lessen- 
ing, but it is not yet extinguished.” 

“Then let me take your place.” 

“No, no,” rejoined Robert; “another minuto 
two, and I shall have the fire out.” 

A second volley was fired at him by the savages 
at this moment, but again he remained unin- 
jured, and continued to pour water upon the flames 
as quietly as ifnothing had happened. This impunity, 
however, was not shared by the assailants, for the 
blacksmith and his men had now taken the bearings 
of the savages endeavouring to pick o‘f Robert, and 
they sent an answering volley in that direction, which, 
although at long range proved effectual, as was shown 
by howls of pain and confusion. 

“Oh, do come down, Mr. Hale!” called Bessie, in 
a voice that betrayed her keen anxiety. ‘‘ The ludiano 
will shoot you.” 

“I think not,” answered Robert, who had decidedly 
refused to yield his place to the scout. ‘‘ Have patience 
a minute or two longer, and your request shall be 
granted. The fire is nearly out, boys. A few pail- 
fuls more, and we shall be its masters.” 

Bessie almost held*her breath, so great was her 
anxiety, as she continued to watch him. 

The flames had greatly decreased, however, and 
the form of the young pioneer was-no longer outlined 
with that startling distinctness which had tempted the 
savages to fire upon him. 

In a minute more, ashe had foreseen, his efforts 
were rewarded by the complete cessation of the fire, 
and he descended to the ground, amid ageneral shou 
of admiration and approval. 

“Thank heaven! We are sayed from the fire!” 
exclaimed Lincoln, as he glanced at the building 
fired by Scalp-Robe, which was now ashapeless mass 
of ruins. ‘‘ You have done a good thing, Robert, 
and done it nobly! I thank you!” 

With this, he rejoined the blacksmith. 

The warm words of the scout, and the hearty pre- 
sence of his band, thrilled the heart of the young 
pioneer with satisfaction. 

“You are sure that the bullets did not injure 
you?” murmured Bessie, as she placed her hand on 
Robert's arm. ‘‘ Whata terrible risk! I cannot tel) 
how anxious I was for your safely !” 

Rohert marked the unusual pallor-which had over- 
spread the beautiful face of the maiden, and his heart 
quickened its beating as he caught her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“It seems, then,” he responded, ‘that Lam of 
some account in your sight. The thoughtisa great 
happiness to me.” 

Jenny expressed her relief at her brother's safety, 
and then proceeded to join Thomas, who was stil} 
throwing water upon the smoking relics of the half- 
finished building. 

‘‘ The fire subdued,” added Robert, ‘“‘I must look 
after the Indians with your father and the rest, and 
you and Jenny had better return to the cottage.” 

“We will doso in a very few minutes. In the 
meantime, do you think wo ave in great dauger from 
the savages?” 

“Oh, no—not atall. We shall have to be on tho 
watch all night, and may be kept in a continua? 
alarm, but the rascals are not strong enough to enter 
the settlement.” 

He secured his rifle, which ho had relinquished at 
the moment of mountin » blazing roof, and moved 
nearer to the maiden adding: 

‘The interest you have manifested in my welfare, 
Miss Bessie, has given me great joy. As soon as we 
have sent these savagesabout their business, and we 
have an hour of leisure, I shall ask youa question of 
the utmost importance to my happiness.” 

He pressed her to his heart and departed, not 
noticing in the dim light the tremulous quivering 
of her lips, nor her evident 
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caresses. 

Despite her anxieties and tho peril to which her 
friends and herself were still exposed, a glad, 
joyous thrill pervaded her heart, and she felt strangely 


happy. 

“1 believe he loves me, even as I love him,” she 
murmured. “It must be that he is intending to talk 
of his love forme. And yet we have known each 
other so short a time that | may be mistaken!” 

She became thoughtful, reviewing her brief ac- 
quaintance with Robert, and wonderivg why it seemed 
that she had known himso long. Hermusings were 
soon interrupted by the return of Jenny, 
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“Thomas wants me to go back to the house,” was 
Jenny's greeting, as she wound her arms around her 
friend. “He says we will be safer there!” 

The couple proceeded to the cottage-gate, where 
they halted, looking around, and Bessie said: 

The Indians may intend us further harm and be 
now deliberating upon it.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Jenny. “Oh, I wonder where 
Clarissa is! I haven't seen her for balf-an-hour!” 

“ She went over to the square with Socrates to watch 
the fire,” remarked Bessie. ‘‘Ab, here she comes 
now.” 

Miss Clarissa did, indeed, made her appearance at 
this juncture, approaching from the direction of the 
block-house, and sobbing with great vehemence. 

“Why, what's the matter, Clarissa?” cried the 
maidens in a breath, opening the gates and giving 
her admittance. 

“ Oh, we shall all be scalped! Iknow we shall! I 
feel it in my bones! And poor Mr. Miilin! Poor 
Socrates! He's abused and upoa——” 

“ How ?” questioned Jenny. 

“Why, he and me, we was a sitting in the block- 
house so as to be out of danger from them arrers,” 
snivelled thespinster, “ when who should look in but 
Robert Hale. He told Socrates he ought to be ashamed 
to be skulkin’~as if he would skulk!—and told him 
to pick up his gun, which was a settin’ against the 
wall, and to foller him to the palisades. Yes, he 
actually made him go night inter all the danger. I 
begged an’ I pleaded with Robert, but he’s as hard- 
hearted as a nether millstun. All the answer he 
made to my tears was that when such little fellers as 
‘om Springers ‘sisted on fightin’, such big ones as 
Socrates ought to be made to fight! And Socrates 
followed him! Oh! Ob !” 

All the consolation the maidens could offer availed 
nothing against the grief of the spinster, who con- 
tinued to bewail her,lot and the hard fortune of her 
lover in the bitterest terms. * 

“It's a drefful pity that Robert Hale should 
grudge me my beau,” she sobbed. “I can seo the 
malignity in it as well as any one. I was not born 
yesterday, nor I ain't a born fool. Oh, Sockertes! 
Sockertes! It’s awful hard when a woman gets a 
real beau at last that he is got to be sculped and 
killed !” 

This view of the case made the maidens smile, 
but they endeavoured to inspire the forlorn spinster 
with courage, by alluding to the fearful danger in 
which they all stood from the savages. 

This allusion to the assailants caused Miss Clarissa 
to utter a shrick as she realized that it was possible 
for the Indians to forcean entrance into thesettlement, 
and flee into the cottage, where she found herself a 
Liding-place in the cellar. 

The two girls continued to converse by the gate, 
and to watch the proceedings around them, particularly 
the movements of those dearest to them. 

“ How brave he is,’ murmured Bessie, her gazo 
fascinated by the quick and ready actions of Robert, 
who was assisting Lincoln near the block-house. 
“How self-possessead, too. He doesn’t seem to care 
for the savages. Od! I hope he won't get hurt !” 

Jenny was watching the movements of Thomas 
Lincoln, but with a less absorbed gaze, asif more 
intent on listening for a repetition of the late yells 
without the palisades, and she answered her friend 
by saying, 

“Yes, he is very brave, Bessie—very brave. I 
hope he won't be rash as well. Somehow heand your 
father always take the lead in danger. I expect 
another shower of those terrible arrows every minute 
and I fear that one of them——” 

“Why, they can scarcely reach him so near the 
block-house,” interrupted Bessie. 

“Oh! you mean Robert?” exclaimed Jenny, rather 
confnsedly, as she noted his whereabouts. “I—I 
was thinking of Thomas.” 

“And I wasthinking of Robert,” replied Bessie, 
with an arch smile. ‘But you know the old saying 
—every one thinks of what he likes best.” 

The mistake was accepted by the two girls as a 
sort of mutual confession of their love, and they 
drew nearer to each other, encircling each other's 
waist, and exchanging the confidences of,the moment 
in the most sisterly manner. 

They were soon interrupted, however, by another 
deafening series of yells from the savages, and by a 
number of straggling shots. 

“They are still menacing us,” sighed Bessie, as 
she saw her father and Robert proceeding toward the 
palisades. “I dare say that we shall not be rid of 
them until morning.” 

At this moment Scalp-Robe, who had remained 
quiet all this while in the clump ef bushes which had 
afforded him refuge after bis incendiary proceedings, 
and who hai been watching for an opportunity to 
carry out his schemes, glided noiselessly from his con- 
cealment, and took a rapid survey of the scene pre- 
sented in the interior of the settlement. 


He saw that the menaces of his followers had had 
the desired result—namely, that the attention of the 
settlers was fixed outside of the palisades, and that 
there was not the slightest apprehensions of evil 
from within. 

Glancing at the two girls, he saw that their atten- 
tion, like that of their friends, was occupied with the 
defence of the settlement, amd a look of malignant 
triumph passed over his dark visage. 

Taking advantage of all these favouring circum- 
stances, the chief crept stealthily into the cottage, and 
extinguished the light the girl had left burning in the 





principal apartment. 

He then returned to the cover of the bushes, which 
had already well served him. 

The disappearance of the light was not imme- 
diately noticed by Jenny, but the savage waited 
patiently until her glances were turned in that direc- 
tion. 

“How strange!” she ejaculated; “the light has 
gone out, Bessie! I think I'll relight it, as Robert 
may suddenly return for something.” 

She hastened into the house on her errand, and 
almost at.the same moment Watawa sprang forward, 
clasped one hand over Bessie’s mouth, caught her up 
with the other, aad bounded away with her like a 
lion with his prey. ; 

(To be continued.) 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Wuere four cross-roads meet in a certain well- 
known township, stands a rude wooden cross, to mark, 
according to the ancient superstition, the grave of a 
suicide. ‘ 

The unhappy wretch whose dead body’ was dis- 
graced by that bacbarous custom—relic of past ages 
—was known on earth as Samuel Musgrave, and the 
story of his life and death was often talked about some 
fifty years ago among the farmers in the country 
round about, but more particularly among the youth 
of both sexes, on Hallow Eve. 

It was a brief an/ not very interesting story—that of 
an old, disappointed, wretched man, by many people 
supposed to be wealthy, but who, notwithstanding (if 
the supposition is correct), lived in poverty, and was 
one morning found dead in « pool of water behind his 
own house. 

A coroner's inquest returned a verdict of suicide, 
and the dishonoured corpse met with the fate awarded 
to suicides of that day. 

As the years went by, the name of Musgrave's 
Cross was gradually forgotten. 

An old Scotchman had bought land in the neigh- 
bourhood, and growiug richer year by year, increased 
his possessions, till at length he was the owner of farms 
on each side of the four roads, which soon became 
known as Macalvan's Four Roads, and the suicide 
being almost entirely forgotten by the rising genera- 
tion, the cross, too, ceased to commemorate that un- 
pleasing event in the history of T'rafalgar, and was 
generally known as the Cross at Macalvan's Four 
Roads. 

Jeannie Macalvan was as pretty a girl as ever 
opened her eyes among the Scottish hills; and 
although she was little more than a baby when her 
father first brought her to Trafalgar, all who beheld 
her declared her the loveliest little creature that ever 
was born, and foretold she would do mischief 
enough when she was a woman grown. 

And mischief enough pretty Jeannie did, for not a 
farmer’s son for miles around but was dying in love 
with her, and the pretty little flirt smiled alike on all 
of them. Bat to do Miss Jeannie justice, this was 
more because she had no preference among them, and, 
having no brothers of her own, liked them all in a 
sisterly way, and without intending to give anyone a 
more direct encouragement than his neighbour. 

But Farmer Macalvan was not in the same un- 
settled mood as regarded his likings; he had a decided 
preference, and he lost no time in making it known 
that young Sandy McGregor; the sou of a countryman 
of his, who owned acres equalling his own in numbers 
and in richness, stood b@ghest-in his regard of any 
young man iu Trafalgar. 

There was many a downcast look and sad heart 
when Farmer Macalvan's partiality forSandy McGregor 
first became public, for Jeannie was well known for 
an affectionate daughter, and no one had ever heard of 
her having, in avy instance, crossed her father's 
wishes. 

And indeed, in- this case, Jeannie was most un- 
willing to stand opposed to her father’s expressed 
desire, or, more correctly speaking, she wished with 
all her heart that her father's expressed desire had 
been in accordance with her own, as yet, unexpressed 
wishes. 

Greatly to Farmer Macalvan’s wrath, when he 
learned it, Jeannie could not behold, with the eyes of 
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her soul, the merits of Sandy McGregor, any more 


than she could help feeling with her whole heart 1),, 
Allan Cunningham was the noblest, dearest, beg . 
created mortals. 

‘‘A pauper!” growled out Farmer Macalvan, afis, 
having sent the audacious lover about his business 
with what he termed ‘a bee in his bonnet.’ «4 
waif, reared in charity by Randal McGregor, with y, 
rood of land to his name, settin’ up for the daughter, 
of those above him! Hech, indeed! I wong, 
lassie, ye hadna mair pride than to look on the like, 
o’ him. Give over greetin’, lassie; your auld faithor)) 
no force ye to wed wi’ ony man ye canna love, yo, 
mair will he look on and see you thrown away on , 
beggar. I told the lad—the impidence o’ him, to bg 
sure!—that gin he came back in a year, and claimed 
ye with a good pocket full o’ siller, or the worth 9’ 
it, I would no meet him wi’ a frown. Gin he’s mad, 
o’ the braw stuff you think him, ye may baith ta; 
comfort frae that.” 

Jeannie took a great deal of comfort from that, and 
drying her pretty blue eyes, went about her house. 
hold duties till the hour arrived when she had pro. 
mised to meet her lover at their trysting-place, ang 
bid him adieu for the long, long time which might 
elapse ere they should meet again. It was a curious 
enough trysting-place which these lovers had 
chosen, but they did not know its story, or if they 
had ever heard it, had long since forgotten it, §o, 
when the short twilight threw purple shadows round 
her father’s house, Jeannie wrapped a cloak about 
her, stole out into the gloom, and hurried as fast as 
her little feet could trip over the fields to the cross at 
Macalvan’s Four Roads. 

Allan was already there, leaning disconsolately 
against the cross,on which his arm rested and sup- 
ported his drooping head. 

Aé she approached him Jeannie thought how grace. 
ful and splendid he looked—so different from the 
rough, uncouth young farmers who had wooed her, 
one of whom, too, her father would fain have had 
win her; and while she resolved in the warm litils 
heart heaving so fast at the sight of him, to be trus 
for ever and ever to Allan Cunningham, he caught 
sight of the dim outlines of her person, and coming 
forward folded her in his arms and kissed her without 
a word. 

It was a long time before either of them spoke. 
Their hearts were each so full, and each so. well un- 
derstood the feelings of the other, that words seemed 
like a mockery. 

“You will not forget.me in one short year, Jeannie, 
darling,” Allan said at last, as the time flew on, still 
holding her hand in his, but feeling they must soon 

rt 


“You know that I can never forget you, Allan,” 
she said; and the earnest tone of her voice carried 
the conviction of her truth to his heart as no violent 
protestations could have done. 

‘In one year, Jeannie,” he went on—“a year that 
will be so long to me away from you; and yet so 
short, knowing that it will end our separation for ever, 
I will return, and your father will not then refuse to 
give you to me. And don’t think, my sweet little 
girl, that I blame ‘him for refusing now. You are too 
rich to be easily won.” 

“Dearest, best Allan!” And Jeannie drew her 
hand from his clasp and locked it in the other that 
was lying on his shoulder. Allan clasped her to his 
heart, and holding her there, lhe saw that the moon 
was rising, and knew that the hour was growing late, 
and that they must part. He kissed her with solema 
fendensenti and they parted as they had met, in si- 
ence. 

Allan still stood leaning on the cross, watching the 
form of his sweetheart till she vanished in the dis- 
tance; and thenhe sank down at the foot of the 
suicide’s tombstone, his head bowed upon his erms, 
and felt very lonely, heartsore, and wretched.* 
While Jeannie was with him he felt that he was 
capable of anything; and that through his own un- 
aided efforts, spurred on only by his devoted love, he 
would be able to return and claim her as he had pro- 


But in the first reaction after parting from her all 
his hopeful spirits forsook him; he felt that he was 
very poor and friendless, and the world into which he 
was going forth the next day had a cold and frowning 
aspect as it appeared far off to him. 

He sat thus for a loug time, his head still bowed 
upon his hands; and although the moon was now fully 
up, bathing all the place areund in beautiful pale 
light, he neither knew it nor cared that the night was 
far advanced. 

Suddenly a low, deep sigh breathed close beside him 
caused him to look up quickly; and if he had been at 
all tainted with cowardice he would have screamed 
and fled, perhaps. 

Instead of doing so he gazed in wonder, not un- 
mixed with horror, that sent a cold chill to his heart, 
on the gtrange being beside him. 





A very old man, bent almost double, with long 
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black bair, unkempt and knotted, falling down upon 
bis shoulders and bringing out the death-like pallor of 
his wan face in ghastly contrast, sat close beside him 
not more than @ foot away ; and he, too, leaned against 
the old cross. 

As Alisn’s look rested upon this extraordinary and 

anlooked-for figure, the old man’s sunken eyes lighted 
up with a gleam of unearthly fire, that streaming out 
semed to drown the pale moonlight in its brighter 
light. 
‘i Ihave waited for you a long, long time, young 
man!” he said at last ; and Allan remembered after- 
wards that the voice was unlike anything he had ever 
heard before. “ But I am glad to see you,” pursued 
the figure, though I had almost-despaired of your ever 
coming. I am glad to see you—yes, yes, I am glad 
to see you; for this is the last time I will be doomed 
to walk this earth.” 

“Who are you?” Allan asked, getting his voice at 

t. 


laa 

“I am thespirit of Samuel Musgrave, whose body 
was buried beneath the spot on which you are now sit- 
ting many long, long years ago, doomed to walk the 
earth for my sins till I have expiated the wrongs done 
on earth to two noble and loving souls. Listen, and 
semember my words, for in the days to come they 
will stand you in good stead. It may sound strange 
to your ears to hear a passion like to that which 
consumes your own heart spoken of by my lips. 
It is now @ hundred years since the fire of love 
first burned within my veins. But my love was 
hopeless—more hopeless than yours, young man; for 
she whom I adored above a!l created beings would 
aot turn one kind look on me—her heart was given to 
another. Oh, Christine! Christine!” 

Here the unhappy ghost groaned aloud, and would 
have wept—did weep perhaps—but the ghosts of tears 
have never yet appeared not even to Allan Cunning- 
oo ; 


After a brief interval, the dread voice again broke 
silence, and continued : 

“The man she loved I hated: he was my own 
brother ; and through a long course of treachery and 
falsehood I poisoned their hearts against each other, 
and separated them for ever. 

“But even then she would not look upon me; and 
ay sole consolation was that my hated rival was as 
wretched as myself. Day by day I grew to hate him 
more and more—to loathe him in proportion as I loved 
her; and my only solace was in working out plots of 
nisery for him. 

“By slow degrees I poisoned my father’s mind 
against him, as I had poisoned hers, till at length it 
was discovered, on the occasion of my father’s sudden 
death, that I was sole heir of everything he pos- 
sessed, and my brother was penniless. I was enabled 
to gratify the full measure of my hate against him ; 
J ordered him from my house, and gave my un- 
bridled tongue full liberty to express my true feelings 
for bim. 

“Butin this I went a step too far. This sudden 
casting aside of the mask caused him to suspect 
treachery in the trouble I had bred between him and 
Christine, He sought her; mutual explanations en- 
sued ; they had continued to love each other from 
the first, and now they threw themselves again into 
each other’s arms. They were ‘married! I was 
frantic with rage and jealousy when I saw what I 
tad done. 

“But I still pursued them with relentless fury. 
They were very poor, and I was the evil genius that 
came between them and each attempt at alleviating 
their poverty. 

“A few short years they dragged on together, still 
mocking me, even inthe midst of their bitter poverty 
and sufferings, by their love and joy in each other; 
ard then she died. That was a blow to me greater 
even than her marriage with another. I was pros- 
trated with grief and remorse, and before I had left 
the bed of illness on which this new feeling placed 
me, tidings were brought to me that my brother, too, 
Was no more. 

“They had both passed away from my love or hate 
for ever; they were united eternally, and I had 
gained nothing but my soul’s damnation. I would 
now have given everything I possessed in the world, 
every drop of blood in my wretched heart, could I 
have undone the past. 

“It was i ible; and I set about the only repara- 
tion I could then effect—to care for, and bequeath 
ny ill-gotten wealth to the child of him to whom it 
had rightfully belonged. But the child—a little girl 
—I never was able to gain any trace of. I became a 
wanderer upon the face of theearth, but I could. find 
rest nor peace in no place. 

“At last, over sixty years ago, I finally settled down 
here. I lived the life of a hermit; I drew out a will, 
and had it legally attested, bequeathing everything I 
possessed to my brother’s daughter, or her heirs; and 
from that circumstance I gained my reputation of 
Wealth, in despite of my meagre manner of living. 





“This reputation of wealth it was that finally caused 
my death. I was murdered by a wretch who has 
since given up his life for other crimes ; but my death 
was a disappointment to him, for my poor hut fcon- 
tained nothing to satisfy his lust for gold. My one 
treasure is concealed beneath a flat stone, close by the 
ruin of the well where my murdered body was found. 
I. is a will, written on parchment, making you, the 
last descendant of my blood, sole heir to the property 
of your great-grandfather—mine and your grand- 
father’s father. 

“My time draws near; already the moon grows 
pale beforethe coming day; but forget not my words, 
Allan Cunningham ; and she whom you love may be 
yours sooner than you have ventured to hope.” 

At these words Allan bowed his head in mute 
thankfulness, and when ho raised his eyes again he 
was alone. He rose, shook himself, laughed scorn- 
fully, and said, with a tone of contempt : 

“It is but a dream !” 

But scarcely had the words died away than a dis- 
tinct whisper agitated the air, and he heard, plainly 
as if it had been thundered in his ear, the single word, 
“ Remember !” a : 

im 


“Tt is just one year this very night!” murmured 
Allan Cunningham, as he walked along one of the 
roads leading to Musgrave’s Cross. I wonder if she is 
thinking of me! She cannot have forgotten me! 
Jeannie! Jeannie! my beloved! I will not wrong 
you by the thought; for what wereall my gay fortunes 
if you were no longer true to me? The dear old 

sting-place, I see it now.” 

And with a beating heart, he almost ran toward it 
—stopping suddenly, with an exclamation of joy that 
made him tremble and turn pale. 

“Jeannie! my Jeannie! I knew I would find you 
here!” and with a long stride forward he reached 
ee cross, and clasped the pale, drooping girl to his 

eart. 


Poor Jeannie! It was such a sudden—such a joy- 
ous, and—siuce she had known so much suffering — 
such an unexpected surprise, that she almost fainted 
in her lover's arms. 

“And is it indeed yourself, Allan?” she asked at 
last, blushing beneath his ardeat kisses, and shily 
struggling from his embrace. 

“Could you doubt that I would come, Jeannie?” 

“T scarcely dared believe it; for all that I have 
hoped for bas gone against me since we parted, 
Allan.” 

“Then we will part no more, dear. 
is he well?” 

“ No, not well,” Jeannie said, bursting into sudden 
tears, and chiding herself that she could have forgot- 
ten, even for a minute, her poor old father. And then 
she told Allen how everything had gone wrong with 
Farmer Macalvan; how the barns had been burnt ; 
ae crops ruinved in the field; and the cattle 

ea! eee 

And in the midst of her sad tale, she stopped, with 
@ grave look of reproof at Allan, who had interrupted 
her with: 

“IT amao happy, Jeannie—oh! I am so glad! Forgive 
me. I amglad only because the old man will let his 
son Allan restore to him all he has lost, and perhaps 
love me for it. I amrich, Jeannie—richer than I can 
tell you in a long while. Come away—come, my 
darling! and let me give the old man a pocket full of 
gold, that will please him better than if it were ‘siller,’ 
I wager.” 

Jeannie looked into her lover's face, and saw that all 
he said was true; and taking his hand, they set off 
together at a run across the fields, never stopping till 
they had each grasped a hand of the astonished old 
farmer whom they met at his own door. i 


Your father, 





A CeNTENARIAN.—Mrs. Mary Moses has just 
died at Lymington,in Hampshire, at the age of 100 
years and 9 months. 

A LARGE island of shingles, several acres in extent, 
has been driven up to the west of the Needles, near 
the Isle of Wight, by the recent violent storms. 

Cepars in ENGLAND.—There are many large cedars 
to be found in several parts of England; one planted 
by Dr. Uvedale, in the garden of the manor house of 
Enfield, about the middle of the 17th hadcentury, a girth 
of 14 feet in 1789, and we are informed by Mr. Loudon 
of some which had attained the height of 70 feet, and 
the branches covering an area of 100 feet in diameter. 

Map your Course, Younc Mzen.—The man who 
starts in pursuit of fortune without carefully survey- 
ing the ground and laying down his line of march 
beforehand, is a reckless Absalom, who is pretty sure 
to be caught by the thorns of speculation, and left 
helplessly struggling in their midst, a ridiculous 
spectacle to all right-ihinking men. Map your course, 
young man, before you set forth on your business 
journey. Experience is, no doubt, a capita! teacher 


but her lessons are bitter; and, if you begin life with 
* cool head, an honest purpose, s dauntlegs spirit, and 
fixed principles and rules of conduct of the right 
kind, you will be all the more likely to escape the 
lash of the hard taskmistress. Lay your course 
straight in the beginning, and stick to it as closely as 
you can in storm and sunshine. 

Lorp Aurrep Pacer was on his way a short time 
ago to dine with the Queen at Osborne, and in con- 
veying his luggage from the steamer at Ryde Pier 
one of the porters carelessly let fall into the water the 
portmanteau containing the court dress of his lordship. 
The pier company have consented to pay his lordship 
£50 for the damage sustained. 





THE SEASONS. 


The benevolence which moulds and governs the 
of man, is nowhere more beautifully conspi- 
cuous than in the changing seasons. 
A dull, unchanging monotony would be as dis-, 
advantageous to the body as wearisome to the mind, 
while the continual alternations of summor and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, supply food to the imagination, 
cheer the spirits, and elevate the heart. 

Taere is a moral power in their grand procession; 
and the mind that is in any degree alive to the 
beautiful, must respond to their call to sympathize in 
the varying features of benevolence and wisdom of 
the great Author. 

The peculiar beauties or benefits of each season 
seem to touch an answering cord in the soul; and 
to mould and polish some one corner-stone in four: 
building of truths, which would not otherwise be ef- 

fected. Thus, in the gladness and promise of Spring, a 
feeling of trustful faith is awakenedin the mind. We 
behold the preparations made for a harvest, which 
exists not, save in labour and by promise, and not a, 
shadvw of doubt shades any countenance that our 

hopes shall be realized. 

There is, moreover, a feeling of general benevo- 
lence and perfect good-will fostered by the gentle 
beauty of nature at the season, which inclines to the 
best traits in our moral nature. The music of bird 
and brook; the splendour of grove and garden; the 
soft light and fleeting shadows which are conspicuous, 
seem to conspire to praise a love that, though silent, 
is too manifest to be mistaken. 

Thus, Autumn, with its fulness and bounty, yields 
“thirty, sixty, an hundred-fold,” teaches, or should 
teach, another lesson to the heart. The scanty seed 
committed to the earth now waves in full harvest; 
the little twig your care has nourished, now bends in 
the loaded bough. Often has the thought been forced 
upon our mind, in this season, whon passing an 
orchard: “what unsparing bounty marks the yield 
of Autumn as if to challenge man to the like benevo- 
lence.” After a large return is made to the sower there 
yet remains enough for the widow and the stranger 
and the poor, were it not for man’s avarice. 

Reader, did the thought ever occur to your mind, in 
the profusion of an Autumn scene, that a part of those 
heavy-laden trees, a proportion of that white waving 
harvest, belongs notto man! There is amid those 
rich acres a tract belonging to the treasury of heaven, 
never confiscated to earth! and from its product, pro- 
bably as well or ill-applied, arises the prosperity or 
adversity of the nominal possessor. This is acknow- 
ledged with regard to time—a seventh is regarded as 
not belonging to man, and the same authority has 
sealed a proportion of the harvest as His own. 

The rich dyes, mellow beaaty, and gentle sadness 
of Autumn also have theirmission to the buman heart. 
They serve to remind us of the close of life, and to 
chasten with a subdued melancholy the joy of in- 
gathering, and thus while painting upon the hills the 
most magnificent panorama, it becomes a moral moni- 
tor and guide. 

And Winter, with its long, quiet evenings of domes- 
tic and social employments, affording rich opportuni- 
ties of wisdom by its calm retirement and comfort, 
while the storm rattles without—winter is a legacy 
and social elevator. 

True, the wants of poverty at this time are clam- 
orous; audif we have rightly improved the precious 
benefits bestowed, we shall be both physically aad 
mentally able to relieve them. 





INTERNATIONAL HortTIcuLtuRAL EXHIsiTI0N.— 
We learn with great pleasure that the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Court of Common Council have unani- 
mously voted that the Guildhall of the city of 
London should be placed at the disposal of the 
Executive Committee of the International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition for the purpose of the grand banquet 
being held there on Tuesday, the 22nd of May. 
This is as it should be, on the occasion of the visit to 
this country of so many distinguished horticultural 





and botanical foreigners. 
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Tre Rovat Huxtsmax.—It is stated upon good 
authority that Mr. Charles Davis, the veteran royal 
huntsman, who is now seventy-nine years of age, 
will retire from the position’ which he has long and 
honourably held in the Queen’s hunt at the end of 
thie season. Harry King, it is believed, will succeed 
Mr. Davis. King has been riding with her Majesty's 
staghounds for at least thirty years, and has won the 
goodwill and esteem of the numerous followers of the 
royal buckhounds. 


EVA ASHLEY. 
— 
CHAPTER LVI. 

MRS. ASHLEY DISCLOSES HER SECRET. 


THE next morning, when Mrs. Ashley made her.ap- 
pearance at breakfast, she looked so wretched and de- 
pressed that Bessie inquired after her health with 
much concern. 

She wearily said: 

“Nothing is the matter with me but want of ex- 
erciee. I have scarcely left the house for the last 
week, and I think some change will do me good. I 
will drive over to Arden with you this morning, 
Bessie. It is too cold for you to go over on horseback 
and I have ordered the pony carriage. You ‘can 
drive me there, my dear?” 

“Qh, yes, with the greatest pleasure, Minny. I 
dearly love to drive those spirited little animals, and 
the fresh morning air wiil revive you. I wish you 
would make a diversion in my favour to-day, and 
release me from papa’s exactions fora while. I wish 
to brighten up poor Evelyn by talking with: here 
little.” 

“Oertainly, my love. The poor child does lead a 
wretched life, and I see little prospect of its becoming 
better as long as Mr. Ashley lives. It is a pity that 
he will make himself a terror to his family.” 

“You have seen nothing yet,” said Wentworth, 
significantly. ‘‘I have born the brunt of his fury 


more than once, and I assure you that the petty out- 

breaks of temper of which my uncle is daily guilty, 

are mere child’s play compared to the.tornadoof wrath 

that bursts on all around him when he is fairly 
roused.” 


a . 

Mrs. Ashley shivered and changed colour. All the 
worst passions of this fearful man she was about to 
arouse, not only against the defenceless Evelyn, but 
possibly against her own danghter, and what the 
reeult might be who could foretell ? 

To protect Bessie from Ashley's insane wrath 
she might even be compelled to avow the secret of 
her life, and claim the right of herself controlling her 
fate. 

In that contingency, what should she gain by 
betraying the lovers, and leaving poor Evelyn to the 
unrestrained fury of her father? Such doubts 
assailed Mrs. Ashley while the morning meal lasted, 
bat when she was once in the carriage, and on her 
way to Arden Place, the fresh morning ‘sir restored 
firmness to her nerves, and gave strength to her will. 
It was now a question of self-preservation, and she 
must act promptly, or see the fabric she had reared 
With such infinite pains crumble into ruins at her 
feet. 

The morning was brilliantly clear; the sun had 
tempered the frosty keenness of the atmosphere, and 
its exhilarating influence acted on Bessieas stimulat- 
ing elixir, 

As her glossy steeds flew through the sinuosities of 
the road, guided by her skilful hand,’she regained her 
ususl confidence and joyous spirits. Under less pain- 
ful circumstances, Mrs. Ashley must have caught the 
infection of her gaiety, but just now a weight so 
leaden pressed upon her heart, that she felt as if all 
buoyant feeling was for ever banished from it. 

When they drew up in front of the house, she felt 
as if sentence of death were about to be pronounced 
upon her, and she almost recoiled from the purpose 
which had brought her there. 

But she cast away the last doubt as to the necessity 
of immediate action, when she witnessed the meeting 
between the two girls, and saw the letter that Frank had 
sent so adroitly, passed into the possession of Evelyn. 

On entering Mr. Ashley’s sanctum, they found him 
apparently in better health and spirits than usual. 
He had spread before him a pack of cards, with which 
he was playing solitaire, an amusement he never 
sought unless he was in what, for him, might be called 
® good humour. 

When the two ladies entered, he threw aside the 
cards and greeted them very cordially. 

“Tam glad to ses you with Bessie, Mrs. Ashley, 
for of late you do not often favour us with your 
company. Do you know I begin to fancy that you are 
jealous of the attention my daughter gives me? 1 
told@her as much last evening.” 

Mrs. Ashley tried to laugh, and parry this attack 


with her usual tact, but she found it moreand more 
difficult to play the part assigned her in the strange 
domestic drama passing around her. 

She forced herself to say: 

“ Tam afraid that itis you who are jealous Mr. Ashley. 
1 am certainly entitled to a very large share of Bessie’s 
love, for sha has been the chief object of my life for 
eighteen years. After devoting myselfto her as I 
have done, I, of course,claim as deep an interest in 
heras the father who has known her but a few 
months.” 

A slight frown knit his brows, but he testily re- 

ied: 


“You make out a pretty case, Mrs. Ashley, but 
no tie can besostrong as that between parent and 
ehild, so I wish you to makeup your mind that 
Bessiebelongs more tc me than to you. I think I 
haveconceded a great deal in permitting her still to 
reside at Ashuret with you.” 

“Tt is the home her grandfather left her, and ‘he 
expressed the hope that she would never leave its 
shelter,” replied Mrs. Ashley, gently, but decidedly. 
“Since it is your wish that the provisions of his will 
shall be carried out in other respects, I suppose, of 
course, you will abide by this one.” 

* Perhaps— can't say, for it’s a great bore to have 
Betsie away from me half the time. I have: been 
looking over the copy of my father’s will that Frank 
brought with him to Vienna, and if it were not for 
one consideration I would follow my first impulse, 
and take measures to have it set aside. 

A slight spasm of pain passed over Mrs. Ashley's 
features, and she grew deadly pale; but after a slight 
pause, she ealmly said: 

“You would gain nothing by that, Mr. Ashley. I 
came over this morning to ask a Nt ees conference 
with you on this very subject, and I shall be glad if 

will aecord it to mé assoon as possible.” ‘ 

‘Nothing could suit my humour better, Madam. 
Since I am a fixture in this room, with the swelling 
of my limbs which makes it difficult for me to move 
when I am once placed in my chair, we will remain 
here. The outsiders can be sent away, and you can 
develop this mystery to me at your leisure. Bessie, 
my rose of Provence, go with Augusta and Evelyn 
into the next room. Oome and kiss me before you 
leave me, for you look as fresh and bright as the 
morning iteelf.” 

She laughed, and saucily replied: 

“Tf you will be om your good behaviour with Minny, 
I will give you a kiss before I go home, but not now,” 
and she esca from the room before he could 
remonstrate, holding Evelyn by the hand. 

ugusta followed them closely, but Maitland made 
a diversion in their favour, by calling loudly on his 
mother to inspect » contusion he had just received in 
attempting to climb a tall persimmon tree. He had 
fallen and hurt himself severely, and the fond mother 
rushed to him to ascertain that he had sustained no 
mortal injury. 

A servant assured the two girls that the lad, who 
was rarely seen within doors except at meal times, 
had received no serious damage, and they closed the 
door of the room, and availed themselves of Augusta's 
brief absence to consulteagerly together. Bessie said: 

“You must not attempt to look at Frank’s letter 

here, Evelyn. Your mother might come in at any 
moment and surprise you. I can tell you our plans 
in ten words, though Frank has taken nearly as many 
pages to setthem forth. Have you no friend in the 
house who can, at the last pinch, help you to get away 
what you will need to take with you ?” 
“There is not a soul I can rely on. My nurse, 
the English woman who came over with us, would 
stand by me to the last if she was able todo so, but 
she is ill in in bed, and has searcely been able to sit 
up since we came here. The climate does not seem to 
agree with her, but she is affected by it more singu- 
larly than any one lever saw. She esses some 
power over papa, I amconvinced, that if she had not 
been‘unable to leave her room, F scarcely think’ that 
I should have been treated so harshly as I have lately 
been. Oh, Bessie, if my fatherloved me only half as 
well as he does you; I could ‘almost find it-in my heart 
to cling to him in preference to Frank, much as I am 
attached to him.” 

“Poor little outraged darling!” said Bessie, 
pitifully, “your father cares little for you, as I have 
good reason to know, and you have no refuge but in 
Yrank's steadfast devotion. On the night of Kate 
Welby’s wedding you must be ready togo with him. 
Once on thetrain, noone can overtake and bring you 
back before you have found a minister to marry you.” 

“And you, Bessie? Oh, my father’s anger will ‘be 
fearful, and you must be left to bear the brant of it 
alone.” 

“Do not fear for me, Evelyn. Haveyou not borne 
the wildest outburst of his wrath, and do. you not 
daily writhe under the scathing bitterness of his evil 
temper, bearing it with the patience of an angel? 





Why shall I not have my turn, too, little sister? But 


oo 
Mr. Ashley will never revile meas he does yon, p. 
cause he knows-very well that I would not submi 
to it.” 

““Yes, he loves you, and he will forbear towarg 
you,” murmured the poor girl, whose tender hear 
yearned toward the tyrant who daily trampled on ha; 
and lacerated:her feelings in every manner that his 
flendish temper could suggest. 

Bessie had barely time to. givea succint acconnt of 
what had been agreed on between herself and Wont. 
worth, when Augusta came in leading Maitland by 
the hand, with his head bound up in brown paper 
dipped in vinegar, and @ patch of sticking plaster oy 
the end of his nose. 

Bessieiuvoluntarily smiled at the quizzical ap. 
pearance he made, and he doubled his fists and re. 
sentfully said: 

“Tf Lama guy you need’nt laugh, Bessie; yon anj 
Evelyn had better mind your P’s and Q’s, or I'll te) 
what happened at the pond the first day I ever saw 
you. You know all your plots would come to nothing 
if I told ps about Frank and=—” r 

He paused abruptly when he caught the dismaye) 
expression of Bessie’s face, and awkwardly added: 

“I dare say it meant nothing at all, so. you needn't 
look asif you’are going'to faint, Evy. J shan’t tel} 
on you.” 

His mother glanced suspiciously from one to the 
other, and at once made up ‘her mind to what she 
had not before —that Bessie was doing 
everything in herpower to promote the marriage ./ 
Frank and Evelyn. 

If Augusta had dared to do so, she would haves 
instantly carried her discovery to her husband, bot 
she feared to interrupt his interview with Mrs. 
Ashley even for so important a communication 1 
this was. 

She was, however, soon to learn that a much more 
appalling state of affairs than she dreamed of, was 
even now being revealed to him. 

No sooner had the rest of the party left the room, 
than “Mrs: “Ashley «drew her chair near the one 
oceu by her stepson, and said: 

“I have a painful communication to make to yon, 
but I will defer it till we have discussed some busines 
affairs connected with what I have to tell you.” 

“Tam allattention, madam.’’ 

* “You just now spoke of Squire Ashley’s will as if 
you believed you would be benefited yourself by 
setting it aside, It becomes my duty to inform you 
that I have in my possession a codicil to that instru- 
ment confided te me by your father, a few days before 
his death, with ‘strict injunctions never to produce it 
unless there was a prespect that the union between 
Frank and Bessie would be deferred beyond six 
morths ‘from the time of his decease. It lacks but 
afew weeks of that time, and Bessie informs me that 
it is your wish that her marriage shall be indefinitely 
postponed.” I 

“Why has not this been told to me before, Mrs. 
Ashley?—and what are the contents of this codicil? 
Are you aware of them ?” 

“A copy of it was given to me by my husband, 
with permission to open it, if I deemed such a conrse 
necessary to carry ont his last intentions. Last night 
& startling revelation was made to me, which you 
you shall presently hear. I then determined to break 
the seal of my copy of the codicil; I did so, and | 
have brought it for you to examine yourself.” 

She offered him « folded paper. He opened and 
hastily glanced over it, and in a tone of miugled rage 
and alarm said : 

“This positively states that unless Squire Ashley's 
gtandchildren are united within six months after his 
death, the estate shall be left in trust to be applied to 
charitable purposes. Would you . produce such « 
document as this in court, Mrs. Ashley, and beggst 
the object you profess to love so dearly 2? What! was 
my father mad that he left the ancient family estate 
to feed paupers! A pretty destiny truly for the 
wealth, the wisdom and industry of my ancestors has 
accumulated. ‘Those two contumacious children shal! 
married out of hand. I will not listen to » 
petition for another week of delay.” 

“That is the only course’now open to you, Mr 
Ashley, for I shall feel’ bound to produce the original 
codicil, if the six months pass away without the con- 
ditions being fulfilled. Painful as it would be to me 
to deprive these two young people of tlie inheritance, 
I should have no alternative left me.” 

Ashley restrained his rising wrath, and in a con- 
strained tone said: 

“And now, madam, will you be so good as to 
inform me: of the circumstance that moved you to 
examine this paper? If I understood your hiu: 
aright, it has an inrportant bearing on thecase.” 

She sighed heavity and deprecatingly said; 

“Promise me to restrain your anger toward both 
your daughters, Mr. ially toward 
Eve for I am afraid that do not show mach 
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“Ob ho! Evelyn is mixed up in it, is she?—and of 
course Frank Wentworth is the hero of your story. 
Jouly wish 1 was the autocrat of Russia and had that 
young gentleman in my power. -I would send him 
io Siberia, and plunge him into the deepest mine that 
could be found to hide him from the light of day. 
Well, madam, I am waiting to hear of the discovery 
vou seem te have mades and anxious to learn its 
ture.” 
m4 Ashley believed she had strung her courage to 
tue requisite point to complete her treachery, but the 
savage fire which flashed from the black eyes that: 
eagerly scanned her face, caused her heart to faint 
within her, and she trembled at what lay before her. 
Then she remembered the crumbling precipice on 
which she herself stood, and nerved herself anew for 
the task she had undertaken. With tolerable firmness 
he said : 
‘ “T came over this morning to warn you ‘that if 
Evelyn is permitted to attend Miss Welby’s’ wedding, 
sue will evade her stepmother and elope with her 


cougin.” 

? savage oath escaped his lips: 

“ Are you sure of this, Madam?” 

“Perfectly sure. I overheard all the details of the 
plan agreed on by Frank and Bessie, and she now has 
aletter in her pocket which explains them to:her.” ~4 

“Bessie! plotting to give her betrothed to another! | 
| did not believe the had ‘so much treachery in 
er. Why should she ruin her fortune in this absurd | 
wanner ?” 

“She has gone.oyer to theirside because she has’ # | 

iover of her own: i ce she made dur- 
ing her summerfour, Assoon as Frank ana Evelyn 
are safely disposed of, hewill come forward to ask 
your consent to bestow her her hand on him-” 
” While she thus spoke the face of Ashley would 
Lave made a study for a painter who wished to 
express S¥erp degree of fury which the human 
countenance is capable of portraying. For many 
noments hewas incapable of speaking, but at length 
be gasped * 

‘Wwho—who is this man who will dare to come 
uither on such an errand as that ?” 

“He is a young artist of some ability, but no 
fortune. Under any circumstances, he would be no 
watch for Bessie,” 

“His namé; madam, his name?” he raved. 

“Itis Delancey—Ernest Delancey,” 

Ashley fell back as if a shot had pierced his heart, 
sud the purple flash which anger had called to his 
‘cefaded suddenly away. He “sat staring at the 
speaker ag if unable to realise What she had said. 

Alarmed at his appearance, Mrs. Ashley arose and 
held a glass Of water to his lips. A'fter swallowing a 
suall portion, the power of speecli came ‘back to him, 
aud in a voice of concentrated resolution he‘said: 

“ Bessie shall never give her hand to any otherthan 
rank, Ido not like him, but she must consult her 
interests in marrying him. Even if he were out of 
the question, this—this Delancey is the last man on 
earth that I should be willing to give ber to.” 

“Do you know anything ageinst him, Mr 
Ashley ?” 7 

¥ It matters not. Iknow who he is, and that is 
sufficent to induce me to crush his pretentions under 
‘oot. He will mot come here to make them known, 

they willmect with acontemptuous refusal. The 
ton of George Delancey shall never wed a daughter of 
wine.” 

Mrs. Ashley made no reply, and after a pause he 
thoughtfully said : 

“| wish I-had before been aware of the existence 

{ this codicil. If I had known that my father de- 


‘ 


1 would have resisted the charm Bessie has thrown 
«round me, and in spite of her entreaties for delay, I 
would at once have given her to my nephew. Now 
| dread parting from her; but since another lover, 
even more distasteful to me than Frank, is in the 
tield, I will lay my commands on them to be married 
immediately.” 

“But how are you to ensure obedience, Mr. Ashley? 
Frank is. not under your control, end he seems bent 
ou running off with Evelyn.” 

An expression of savage triumph crossed his face, 
aud he viciously said :— 

“I willruin him through her. She belengs to me ;’ 
uobody bas any right to interfere between her and 
myself, and if Frank refuses to yield to my will, I 
will lock Evelyn up and keep her on bread and water 
till 1 can send her back to the convert in which she 
was educated, and have her shut up there for life.” 

Mrs. Ashley regarded him in - silent terror, for she 
felt that he was quite capable of doing what ‘hb 
threatened. She was-filled with remorse for the part 
she believed she had been compelled to play to save 
herself, and she trembled at the thought of the sufier- 
she had brought on poor Evelyn, in the first flush of 
youth and hope, to eusure the accomplishment of her 


j summons Leon, for I have something very important 
‘tosay to you.” 


| Your father isin one of his white rages, and he has 


Self-condemned as she felt, the next movement of 
Ashley’s was not calculated to re-assure her. He 
sharply rang the bell that stood on the table beside 
him, and when she asked him what he required, the 
reply was :— 

‘‘ T require the immediate presence of those young 
criminals, madam. I will arraign them before a tri- 
bunal from which they shall soon learn there is no 
appeal.” 

“Mr. Ashley, I entreat that you will not expose 
the part 1 have played before Bessie. She will never 
ois me for having spied on and then betrayed 

er.” 

“Madam,” was the stern reply, “you chose your 
own course of action, and you must abide the conse- 
quences. If Miss Ashley appeals.to you to know how 
you obtained your information, it rests with yourself 
to enlighten her. I have not asked you in what man- 
ner it was gained, and I leave it to yourself to inform 
her or not, as you may see fit.” 

Mrs. Ashley saw thet he had no pity for her ex- 
treme agitation; she believed he would be well 
pleased if Bessie discovered the whole extent of her 
treachery, and, as a natural result, recoiled from her 
who had proved herself capable of practising it. 

The bell was answered by the appearance of 
Augusta at the door. She came forward with a 
mysterious air, and spoke to her busband jin a low, 


tone - 
"T have been impatiently listening for your sum- 


“Never mind itnow; I bave no time te attend to 
you. Bring hither those two young traitors, and shut 
and lock the doore when they come in.” 

ert a face and stern tones caused his-wife to 
tremble, for she knew by the signs that a idable 
tempest was about to burst, and she also’ knew that 
whoever might be to blame, she wonld be sure to 
come.in for a large share of vituperation before the 
paroxysm was over. 

When she again entered the in which she 
had left the two girls trying to console Maitland for 
his bruises, she was so pale that Evelyn appre- 
hensively asked : 

“ What is it, mamma ? 
compose you so much ?” 

“Not much, as yet. I only dread what is to come. 


What has happened to dis- 


ordered ‘you and Bessie to cometo him atonce. Mrs: 
Ashley has told him something which -seems almost 
to have set him beside himself.” 

“Minny? ’ Impossible!” exclaimed Bessie. She 
wonld never do anything to arouse his anger against 
Evelyn ot myself. Come, sister; let us go at‘once 
and confront the ogre in his den.” 

“Phew!” whistled Maitland; “I shall be off be- 
fore he sends for me. I have no faney*for being 
drowned in scalding water. When you have been 
flayed alive once, Bessie, you'll know what it is to 
see the governor in bistantrams.. Good-bye. I hope 
something will be left of you and Evy.” 

He darted from the room and was soon out of the 
house. 

Like a culprit going to execution, Augusta fol- 
lowed the lead of Bessie, who Was compelled almost to 
carry the frightened Evelyn in her arms. 

Her own heart was beating painfully, but her spirit 
rose to meet the emergency, and whén she confronted 
the angry face of Ashley, her eyes did not quail be- 
neath the baleful glare of his as he bent them on her 
with an expression that he believed would make her 
shrink within herself. ‘ 

But she stood calm, and, outwardly, self-possessed, 
and he saw that there was lictie hope of reducing her 
to the slavish submission of the other serfs of his 
household. 





CHAPTER LVIL 
MR, ASHLEY AS JUDGE, JURY, AND JAILOR. 


A single glance at Mrs. Ashley’s face showed Bessie 
that she was suffering from intense emotion, but of 
what nature she could not divine. 

“Stand there, just in front: of me, and answer to 
the charges that I am about to bring against you,” 
thundered the self-appointed judge; “and know from 
the beginning that you are already found guilty, and 
your punishment decided on.” 

Bessie pleadingly said :— 

“T must place Evelyn on a seat, papa, for she is 
not able to stand. See to what a condition her dread 
of your anger has already brought her.” 

“Tf she so deeply fears it, why has she so recklessly 
incurred it?” he sneered, without glancing at the 
white face and ‘rembling form of the young girl. 
“Put her on a chair, theu, and if you choose to do 
s0, sit down beside her.” F 

“Wo, I thank you; I will stand till I hear why I 
am arraigned before you in this shameful manner, as 





if I were the basest of criminals. ‘’he chief of a 





own wishes, 


savage tribe could hardly show less consideration for 
his daughters than you are showing for yours.” 

A grim smile flitted over Ashley's lips at this 
retort, and he muttered: 

“Pluck to the last; the girl has not a cowardly 
drop of blood in her veins.” 

He then spoke aloud: 

“ You may assume a high tone and fight your owr 
battle to the iast, Bessie, but you will find yourself 
conquered in the end. Augusta, advance, if you 
please, and examine the pocket of Evelyn's dress 
Bring me whatever you may find there that is 
suspicious.” 

Poor Evelyn instinctively clutched at the precious 
missive she had not yet even had an opportunity to 
unseal ;. but at a flash from her father's eyes her hand 
fell nervously by her side, and Frank’s letter was 
drawn forth and handed over to -her terrible accuser.” 

_ With greatshow of deliberation, Ashley drew out 
his eye-glass, carefully adjusted it, and read the super- 
scription. 

“Hum—things begin to wear an ominous aspect 
Thisis my nephew's writing, and by what right he 
dares to address you, Evelyn Ashley, I have yet to 
learn. Speale-—tell me how this letter was conveyed 
to yout hands?” 

The white of Evelyn moved, but no audible 
sound issued them, and after glancing com- 
passionately at her agitated face, Bessie recklessly said : 

. Let Evelyn alone, aud ask an explanation of me. 
She is in no state to be tortured by you. I brought 
that letter to her, and I am ready to bear the conse- 
quences. I see that all is discovered, and I dou't 
care much what you may say or do!” 

Ashley turned his inflamed eyes slowly upon her 
and sardonically said : 

“Ob, ho! we are very independent—very; but 
suppose I should say to you that I hold your fate as 
much under my control as that of Evelyn, what 
would you say then? And in addition to that, if I 
assure you that the lover who, it seems, has so long 
been kept in the background, may for ever keep 
himself there, for all chance he has of winning you, 
what will you reply to that, my pretty little piece of 
impudence ?” . 

Bessie cast a reproachful glance towards Mrs. 
Ashley, and cried out in anguish: 

“Ob! Minny, Minny, have you betrayed the con- 
fidence I reposed in you? Did you not pledge your 
word'to me that it should:be sacred till Ernest came ? 
Oh, this is the most cruel-blow of all !” 

Mrs. Ashley wiped away the tears that were rapidly 
falling from her eyes, and faintly said: 

“Oh, my darliog; do not think hardly of me for 
doing what my duty to you forced on me. I pain 
you now, to save you from worse suffering in the 
future, Bessie.” 

Bessie shook her head incredulously, and Ashley, 
with a laugh that seemed the very concentration of 
sneering triumph, unfolded the letter of Wentworth, 
and said : 

“Listen, ladies all, to the confessions of Mr. 
Francis Wentworth, addressed to his beloved cousin, 
Evelyn Ashley. It is no doubt a most romantic and 
charming e.cposé of his sufferings, through the cruelty 
ef the damsel’s father, in not permitting her to ruin 
her sister’s fortunes by running off with her affianced 
lover. Attention—attention, while I give voice to 
the complaints of the sentimental Strephon.” 

Regardless of his poor victim's tearsand broken en- 
treaties, Ashley went on to read aloud the contents of 
Frank’s epistle, making bitter comments as he pro- 
ceeded. 

It revealed everything, and when he had completed 
his task he folded the paper, carefully returned it to 
the envelope, and then, turning towards the two girls, 
he fiercely asked : 

“ And now what have you two to say for yourselves 
to prevent immediate sentence from being pronounced 
on you? I holdin my hand the incontestible ‘proof 
of the high crime and misdemeanour of which you 
have both been guilty, and I have already proclaimed 
myself as your judge.” 

Evelyn murmured some inaudible words; but 
Bessie retained su ficient self-control to speak calmly 
imreply. All the antagonistic elements in her nature 
were aroused, and she defiantly replied: 

“Weare not criminals, that you ‘should assume 
such power over us. We exercised the inalienable 
right of every human creature, to seek happiness in 
ourown way; and if we are women, we haveas much 
interest in that-as you possess.” 

“Eh? what's that? Are yongoing toclass your- 
self among the strong-minded ?' It is high time that 
a curb should ‘be put on ‘you, Miss Ashley, if such 
are your views. Now listen to my werds, and give 
them the weight to which, I assure you, they are 
entitled . 

“I command Evelyn tobe removed to tlhe tower 
room, and kept there in strict confinement till Frank 
releases ner by bestowing his hand on you. Her de- 
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tention will not be very long, since the codicil to my 
father’s will gives yourself and my nephew but six 
months in which to choose between affluence together 
or poverty apart. In three more weeks the time will 
expire, and I appoint Thursday, the 8th of De- 
cember, as the wedding-day. In theinterim, I shall 
bring such potent arguments to bear on Frank, that 
he will be bent tomy will; as to yourself, Miss 
Bessie Ashley. Iallow youno choice. You belong 
to me, andI havethe right to control your destiny. 
I swear to you that you shall never become the wife 
of Earnest Delancey! Of all; men living, he is the last 
one to whom I would willingly give you.” 

Bessie bowed her head in silence; she saw the in- 
tense passion that was, in a measure, repressed by the 
speaker ; she feared itsexplosion in all its ruthless 
violence, more on Evelyn’s account than her own; 
but bitter rebellion was in her heart, and she men- 
tally resolved that no amount of persecution should 
crush her beneath his iron rule. 


Finding that she would not speak, Ashley grimly 
asked : 
“ How is it that you have no reply ready for me—no 


defiance on your lips, Miss Ashley? Has your high 
spirit succumbed beneath the first attack ?” 

Her bright eyes fashed a single glance upon him, 
and she firmly said: — 

“ You will find, sir, that both in Frank and myself 
you have tougher material to work on than you 
imagine. I shall not give him my hand at your com- 
mand, nor will he perjure himself by faithlessness to 
the only woman he has ever loved.” 

Ashley furiously replied :— 

“Then by heaven! Evelyn shall never issue from 
her prison, except to be sent back to France and im- 
mured for life in her convent. You may assure Frank 
that such will be her fate, should he prove unmanage- 
able. As to your lover, I shall write him at once, and 
forbid him to approach you again. On tho day I have 
named, I shall come to Ashurst, accompanied by a 
clergyman, and if you refuse to ratify the contract to 
which you once bound yourself, I willfforcibly compel 
you to obey me.” 

“You may abuse your power over me in so un- 
justifiable a manner,” she tearfully replied—for her 
courage began to give way in a hysterical passion of 
emotion—" but, thank haiven! you have no authority 
over Frank, and he will never lend himself to such 
cruelty as that.” 

“T shall find means to bring him to reason. Unless 
Frank marries you he is a beggar, and when he is 
once convinced that the girl he is silly enough to 
prefer to you isa prisoner at my mercy, he will bid 
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me release her at any cost to you orto himself. Tell 
him that I will inflict mental torture on Evelyn every 
day—that I will seek every means of rendering her 
life odious to her—tiil he bends his proud neck to the 
yoke I mean to put on it. I shall find other means 
to reach you, but you will see that they will be quite 
as effectual.” 

Poor Evelyn shivered and sobbed at this brutal 
reference to herself, and Bessie’s fire was exhausted 
in the contest. She felt faint and weak, and sinking 
on a chair, said : 

“Let me get away from here. If I am to be 
victimized I must have time to prepare myself for the 
sacrifice, far away from him who can so cruelly use 
me. Take me home, Minny, and let me stay there 
till I have time to think and choose my own fate.” 

Mrs. Ashley drew near her, and would have passed 
her arm around her, but she slipped from her clasp, 
and stooping toward Evelyn, whispered : 

“Keep up your courage, sister, for neither Frank 
nor I will ever give up to him.” 

Ashley thundered : . 

“ How dare you speak to Evelyn, to encourage her 
to brave my authority as you have done? But you 
will find that, rebellious as you are, and unyielding 
as you may consider yourself, I will yet break your 
will, or break your heart.” 

“In doing the first, you would certainly accomp- 
lish the last,” she replied, in tremulous tones. 

And he laughed, as he said: 

“Oh, ho! so the little beauty has quenched her fire 
in tears. So much the better; after a good cry, 
women generally come to their right senses. Now I 
have done with you, I will deal with the other, and 
far more guilty, culprit.” 

Throughout this scene Evelyn had sat, white and 
cold, feeling her utter inability to cope with the 
harsh and unfeeling man who possessed the entire 
control of her fate. 

Even Bessie, with all her spirit, seemed to have 
succumbed before hie furious temper, and the little 
courage she possessed entirely deserted her. 

Her head was drooping on her breast, her hands 
were clasped hopelessly before her; and he cried 
out: 
“ Hold up your head, and look me in the face, you 
disobedient and ungrateful creature! No wonder 
you are ashamed to doso, after the disgraceful con- 
duct of which you have been guilty.” 

“Oh! papa, don’t speak to me so—I cannot. bear 
it,” pleaded the poor girl, in a faint tone. 

“ Perhaps you will find it easier to bear the pun- 


ishment I shall award you, than to listen to the re- ' 





proaches you so richly deserve. This ie your sen- 
tence: You will be locked up in the tower room, and 
kept there, on the plainest food, till you have re- 
my of your attempt to run counter to my wishes. 

will never permit you to leave that place till you 
take a solemn oath to renounce all thoughts of ever 
marrying atall. The malady that is hereditary iv 
your family renders this course imperative on me, for 
you may at any time be attacked with insanity. Your 
mother was mad years before she died, and the time 
will come when you will be thankful for my present 
action toward you.” 

— ventured to say: 

“The tower ts already occupied by Jane, and it 
may be best to lock Evelyn upin her own room.” 

“To risk her being communicated with from with- 
out. No; the tower stands alone, and to that she 
shall go. If her nurse is there, it is another reason 
for sending her to her. The woman is helpless and 
imbecile, and it will not hurt my dainty young lady 
to give some attention to one who has given her 
much, I shall hold you personally responsible for her 
safety, Madam, so you had better look after her care- 
fully.” 

Augusta bowed, but ventured no further remon- 
strance. 

Evelyn arose, and threw herself on her knees before 


m. 

“Oh! have mercy on me. Pray do not shu’. 
me up ke | tee & place as the tower. I shall dio 
there for want of exercise.” : 

“You hear her?” he jeered, turning to Bessie. 
“Tell her adorer that she already shrinks from the 
ordeal she has brought on herself. After a few days 
of confinement, she will be quite ready to take any 
oath that will release her from prison, and release 
Frank from the silly pledges he may have given her 
As soon as you recover from your anger, Bessie, com: 
back to me, for I shall miss you sadly.” 

As she was leaving the room, she turned back, an? 
with all her natural fire, replied : 

“T will never return to you as your daughter as 
long as you treat my sister in so shameful a manner. 
The slight tie that bound me to you is almost broken 
by your conduct to me to-day; and if I could be 
forced to become the wife of Frank, I would prove to 
you, that in giving me to him, you would forfeit al! 
claim on me, even that of nature.” 

Before he could utter the angry reply that arose to 
his lips, the door closed on her retreating form, and 
in ow more moments the sound of the carriage 
wheels rolling away was heard. 

(To be continued) 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 


—_—_—————_—_ 
CHAPTER XLVIL 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done! Shakespeare. 

Warr at the opera, Lord Rosenbury had made 
#ome complaint to the Earl of Montford in regard to 
the marked coolness displayed towards him by the 
Lady Geraldine, and the earl in reply had invited him 
to come to Montford House the next morning, at 
which time the relations between Rosenbury and the 
maiden should be definitely settled. 

Accordingly, the next morning Rosenbury presented 
himself at the residence of the earl, and was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where his lordship was wait- 
ing to receive him. ' 

He received a cordial greeting, ss usual, and after 
some preliminary remarks, the ear] said : 

“T have been thinking, my dear Rosenbury, as 
you suggested last evening, that your position in 
regard to Geraldine ought to be settled. As the case 
stands, you are neither an accepted nor rejected 
suitor,” 

“You forget, my lord, that the Lady Geraldine 
refused me!” 

Ah! that was merely a girlish caprice, long since 
repented I dare say. It is true Geraldine still 
seems to cling to that artist, and forgets entirely how 
much he is beneath her notice. I cannot comprehend 
her infatuation, but it appears to me preposterous to 
think of her really marrying a gardener’s son! 
little reasoning cannot fail to bring her to her 
senses!” 

What the ear! really thought as he said this, would 
have been matter for doubt. 

He knew very well how earnest the girl had been 
in declaring her intention to marry Walter Loraine, 
and he knew also that she was not one to speak 
lightly, particularly on a subject so important to her 
whole future happpiness. : . 

But he might have thought that that feeling with 
her was but evanescent, and that the love of the gay 
society of which she was the belle, would assert 
& pre-eminent claim over her affections and cause 
her eventually to dismiss her artist lover. 

He believed that, reared as she had been to ap- 
preciate the advantages of rank and wealth, she 
would shrink when the trial should come, from a 
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marriage with a man of supposed humble birth and 
ignoble relations. 

His conclusions showed how little he comprehended 
the high womanly nature of the Lady Geraldine, or 
her appreciation of true worth and affection. 

Rosenbury, perhaps, understood the maiden 
better than did the earl, or had a keen sense of his 
own inferiority to the man, whose position he had 
usurped, for a deep shadow clouded his face, and he 
shook his head gloomily, as he responded : 

“T believe she will not give him up easily. I feel 
positive that your persuasions will only serve 
to strengthen her love for Aim, and her aversion for 


“Perhaps she regards meas her natural enemy,” 
said the earl, with an assumed smile. ‘You know, 
Rosenbury, that my relations with my niece have 
been more cold than affectionate, and that she has 
been accustomed to be guided in all things by her own 
will and the counsels of Lady Rosenbury. Now, if 
your mother would only use her influence in your 
behalf, I am sure Geraldine would recousider her de- 
cision against you !” 

“Lady Rosenbury will do nothing of the kind,” 
replied Raymond, despondingly. »‘‘She would prefer 
to use her influence in behalf of Walter Loraine! In 
fact, my lord,” he added, recklessly, ‘‘my mother 
scarcely speaks to me, and seems to have acquired a 
horror of me. I scarcely ever see her, unless I make 
my way into her boudoir, and then she turns pale and 
looks frightened and indignant. I have grown to be 
a stranger in my mother’s house, and am, therefore, all 
the more anxious to marry!” 

Can this be possible?” exclaimed the earl, in 
astonishment. ‘“ Her ladyship accompanied you to 
the opera last evening !” 

“No, I forced my society upon her!” said Rosen- 
bury, bitterly. “I think she expected Walter Lo- 
raine to accompany her, but as he didn’t come I took 
his place, telling her that I merely wished to serve 
as her escort in order that our unhappy domestic re- 
lations might not become food for gossiping tongues. 
She accepted me as an escort, but did not allow me to 
touch her hand, and we scarcely exchanged a word 
after leaving home until our return !” 

The earl’s astonishment was increased on hearing 
this declaration. 

The statement, so bitterly made was true. 

Since the revelation of Rosenbury’s murderous 
designs upon Walter’s life, Lady Rosenbury had been 
almost unable to bear his presence under the same 
roof with her. She had treated him with the most 
studied coolness, and, on his demanding an explana- 





| tion of her changed manner, had informed him tha> 
she had partially overheard his conversation with 
Walter, and had arrived at a knowledge of his base- 
ness and cruelty, and no longer regarded him as her 


son. 

She had also told him that she intended making » 
will, giving all her disposable property to the artist, 
and that when the present town-seagon ended, a)! 
forms of friendship between them must cease for ever. 

It willthus be seen that she intended discarding 
him completely. 

“Why, my dear Rosenbury,” said the earl, “1 
never heard of such an unnatural mother in my life! 
And I always thought that Lady Rosenbury was a 
model of maternal affection. I supposed so because 
she was such a devotod wife. Her late husband 
actually adored her. Can it be possible that she 
prefers this artist to her own son ?” 

“She does, my lord. I think she intends making 
@ will in his favour. She has not done so yet, because 
she’s not been well lately.” 

‘*Not only prefers this low-born artist to you, bnt 
actually going to leave him her fortune?” exclaimed 
the earl. ‘Can her ladyship be in her right mind ?” 

Rosenbury started, as if his lordship’s words con- 
tained a valuable suggestion, but the next moment 
he became despondent again. 

“ Perhaps, Rosenbury,” continued the earl, thought 
fully,” this artist is a favourite with her ladyship 
because he so strongly resembles the late Lord 
Rosenbury. Every body has noticed the singular 
likeness. And you do not look in the least like your 
late father !” 

Rosenbury looked embarrassed, and his face flushed, 
as if the secret of his life were plainly visible on his 
features, and he stammered: 

“Ah, yes, I have noticed the accidental resemblance 
of which you speak, that singular likeness to my late 
father, may make a difference in her ladyship’s feel- 
ings. It reminds her of her’ beloved hnsband, you 
know, my lord. I suppose I resemble my mother’s 
family !” 

“Not a bit of it!” declared the earl. “The Ray- 
monds were a dark-eyed, dark-haired race. You 
look no more like your mother than like your father, 
Rosenbury. Are you sure that Loraine’s likeness to 
your late father is accidental?” 

Rosenbury started, flushed hotly, and scarcely sum- 
monded courage to ejaculate : 

‘*Sure, my lord'” 


“But it must have been,” mused the earl. ‘The 


late Lord Rosenbury was devotedly fond of his wife, 





and of course Wa'ter Loraine could not be his son!” 
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“Of course not!” said the visitor, in atone that 
seemed ‘to indicate that his own mind was not made 
up on the matter. 

** But to return to the subject,” said-the earl, “of 
your suit to Geraldine. It_is impossible, of course, in 
these days, my dear Rosenbury, to force a lady into a 
marriage against her will, and I am sorryfor it. The 
fathers and guardians in the good @ld days had a 
great advantage over their successors. And then my 
niece, unfortunately, has not a very yielding character, 
and threats would only arouse her indignation, instead 
of frightening her into obedience. In short, my dear 
Rosenbury, we can only set the matter before her, 
and leave her to act according to her.ewn will. If 
she has reconsidered her promise to the artist, she 
may accept you. If-she refuses, I.can omy beg you 
to have patience and wait a Ifttle longer !” 

Rosenbury looked greatly annoyed, as he replied: 

“But, my lord, as you gave me authority for so 
doing, 1 have hinted ‘at my club that Tam engaged to 
marry your niece, and have received theeongratula- 
tions of all the fellows. Bwery body supposes that I 
am going to marry the Belle of the eeasen. What 
am | to do if I amagain refused? Of course, I shall 
not relinguish my pretessions to the Lady Geraldine’s 
band solong a8 yousupport my claim, but you see 
that I am likely to receive considerable. annoyance, 
especially if she takes dhe trouble to contradict the 
report of our é nd 

“T see, Rosenbury, and quite sympathize with you, 
but I can do no more than I have said. You are 
aware that Geraldine’s nature is not one that will bear 
coercion !” 

Iosenbury knew this, but he could not help feeling 
that there was a difference in the ‘9 manner, @ 
slight, but perceptible coolness, as if his anxiety to 
promote the marriage they had planned hail decreased. 

He wondered if his lordship bad found ,another 
plan by which to procure money for the payment of 
uis debts, and to extricate himself from his difficulties, 
and he put the question bluntly. 

The earl replied that he was in as great need as 
before of the sum that would be granted him by 
Rosenbury for promoting the murriage, but that a 
sense of the difficulties in bringing it about acted like 
a heavy weight upon him. 

Rosenbury was by no means satisfied with this 
*xplanation, but concealed his chagrin, and asked 
what the earl then proposed to do. 

“I think you had better see. Geraldine,” was the 
response, ‘and once more make a declaration of your 
tove for her. Itis possible that she may have changed 
her. mind since her refusal of your haud!. Allow we 
to summon her !” 

Touching a bell, the earl commanded his page, who 
responded to the call, to:preseut his compliments to 
the Lady Geraldine,and inform her that he desined 
her presence in the drawing-room. 

In a few minutes the maiden entered the room, and 
her uncle said: 

‘My dear child, Lord Rosenbury has begged to 
have a few minutes’ interview with you, and 1 desire 
you for my sake to grant.his request !” | 

He turned to leave the apartment, as the maiden 
answered, with dignity : 

“ Lord Rosenbury can have nothing to say to mein 
private, uncle. I beg you to remain !” 

Affecting not to hearthese words, the earl withdrew, 
and Rosenbury caught her hand, exclaiming : 

* Geraldine, do hear me! I beg you to xeconsider 
your refusal of my hand! I love you devotedly, I 
kuow that I am unworthy——” 

“7 know, too, that you are unworthy,” interposed 
the Lady Geraldine, with perceptible haugiitiuess, as 
ele withdrew her hand. 

Rosenbury flushed and bit his lip angrily at this re- 
ply, and the maiden continued : 

“From what you have already said, Lord Rosen- 
bury, 1 conclude that you are about to repeat to me 
your offer of marriage. I consider such an offer from 
you an insult, and shall treat it with silent contempt.” 

* An insult,” ejaculated her suitor. 

The maiden bowed haugbtily, and was about to 
withdraw, when the earl re-entered the room. 

From his opportune return, Geraldine concluded 
that he had been playing the part of a listener. 

“ Don't go justtyet, my dear niece,” he said, blandly. 
“Aslcame in, 1 thought you said something about 
insult ?” 

“J suppose you know for what reason Lord Resen- 
bury desired to see me?” 

Certainly, Geraldine, but I seeno insult in an offer 
of marriage from a gentleman of his lordship’s rank 
aud wealth!” 

“Then IL will not attempt to reason the subject with 
your lordship,” responded the maiden, with a smile 
that provoked her uucle to wrath. “Lf you see no in- 
sult in @ proposal repeated the third time, and after 
my known engagement to a gentleman—if yeu see no 

ugult in a proposal at all from a person like his lord- 
t, of dertake to enlightea you!” 


p, I cannot, of course, un 


With a bow to the earl, and without another look 
at her conscious and crest-fallen suitor, the Lady 
Geraldine glided from the room, before a hand could 
be stretched out to detain her. 

“ Your lordship has my niece's decision, it seems,” 
said the earl, with a° sarcastic smile. “You are 
declined, and without thanks !” 

Rosenbury was too angry to reply, and the earl con- 
tinued, after a pause: 

“ Geraldine thinks and feels deeply, my lord, as you 
have seen, and it will not be a light task to induce her 
to think differently. Still, time and patience may ac- 
complish anything, and you may win her by a course 
of devoted and unobtrusive attentions such as your 
passion for her may suggest. If you could only get 
this artist out of the way! Bribery would be useless, 
of course, when he has such a prize in view, but other 
means might be tried.” 

He looked at Rosepbury significantly, and his 
visitor did not fail to comprehend his meaning. 

“It would be difficult,” answered Raymond, re- 
membering how he had failed in his former pian of 
getting rid-of Walter. “I shouldn’s like to attempt 
anything that might be disco 4 

“Suit yourself, Rosesbury,” said the earl, hur- 
riedly. “Tve said nothing ! 
Only, you know, if this were out of your path, 
you'd stand a most excellent ‘ebance of succeeding 
him! Geraldine cares nothing for Jord Clair, yor 
any of her other admirers;and she loves your motler, 
and might want to become her daughter. Get 
rid of your rival, and you can:have-matters all your 
own way !” éikex 
Resenbury fancied, from the earl’s persistency, that 
his lordship had a personal motive in urging him to 
“ get rid” of Walter Loraine, beyond apparent 
one, but he dismissed the idea.as.cnimerical. , - 

The interviow proved 
the attitude taken by Geraldine 
to what had been expected by her uncle or her 
suitor. The ideas broached by the earl were laid 
Fags the brain of his visitor for future .considera- 
and use, and he-finally departed, brooding upon 
schemes the snccess of which would make him the 
proud husband of the peerless Lady Geraldine! 
When Rosenbury had gone, the earl muttered: 
“That was agood idea of mine to incite Rosenbury 
to violence against Walter Loraine. .As yet, the 
artist knows nothing of the guest he so strangely took 
under his care, and it will be well to guard against any 
suspicions he may conceive when he comes to re- 
member who recommended the nurse to him. 1 
wonder he hag not yet written to Geraldine, demand- 
ing an explanation. She would tell the truth, of 
course, and the artist would begin to suspect me of 
having imprisoned his late guest, I must prevent 
Geraldine’s going out again where she may meet 
him. She must not visit Rosenbury House again for 
the present. And Walter Loraine must by all means 
be prevented from receiving an invitation to the 
countess’s ball!” 

With an anxious look, the earl. proceeded to. his 
wife's dressing-room. 

The countess, in dishabille, was engaged, with the 
aid of the Lady Geraldine’s visiting-list, in making 
out her list of guests at her forthcoming ball, prepa- 
ratory to sending out her invitations. She looked up 
at the entrance of her husband, saying: 

“Ah, I am glad to see you, Egbert. You have 
come in time to assist me, if you feel quite well 
enough. What young gentlemen shall I invite, and 
what gentlemen shajl I conveniently forget in send- 
ing out my invitations?” 

“It is most important that Walter Loraine, the 
artist, should be neglected,” answered the earl, seat- 
ing himself beside his wife, and scanning the names 
she had written. “I see that his name is not 
down !” 

“Certainly not,” replied the Italian. “I want 
none but well-born persons at my ball! I don't ap- 
prove of Lady Rosenbury’s singular conduct. in intro- 
ducing ber gardener’s son into her drawing-room! 
Lady Rosenbury and her son are the first names in 
the list!” 

“That is right, Justina. Lord Rosenbury has 
just left me, quite disheartened. He repeated his 
offer to Geraldine this morning, aud she has again 
refused him!” 

The countess arched her eyebrows. expressively. 

“His disappofntment cannot. exceed mine,” con- 
tinued the earl. “Fifty thousand pounds gone with 
her refusal! Burdened with debts as lam, what am 
1 to do, Justina? Lot Geraldine throw herself away 
on that beggar, and bestow on him the fortune that 
should go with the title?” 

The Italian shook her head scanned her husband's 
face, and then whispered: 

“ Would it not be better for her to dle than to 
marry? Better for us, 1 meaa?” 

The earl assented. 

“Suppose she should die, 


then! Vhat matter 





whether she dies now or fifty years hence? Itls 4 
the same.” * 
The earl looked suspiciously around, as if fearin> 
that the very air might sometime botray him, aaj 
then nodded assent. 
“You have been thinking of this before, Ezbert,” 
“You have quite made up your 


said the countess. 
mind!” 

“T have theught, Justina,” responded his lordshiy 
“how well it would be if she would only die, but | 
shrink from—from doing anything. The fact ti. 
you have got that box of poisons is always comii, 
into my mind. I wish I had never heard ofit, or had 
destroyed it when you came!” 

“You haven’t half the strength of mind I have 
Egbert,” declared the Italian, rather contemptuously. 
“Besides, I don’t look.at these matters as you do. |{ 
anybody is in my way, itis my policy to remove him 
or her. I never did such a thing yet, but I shoulda’; 


The earl looked as though her “ policy” was not 
very agreeable to himself, but- answered, with 
trembling voice : 

“Phen begin now. Destroy all those drugs in 
yourcasket but one or two, that they may never b- 
discovered, and so destroy you. Keep enough for 
one » and begin to use it this very day!” 

Italian protested against destroying the fruits 
of the labours for years, stating that they had cost 
her.much money, but she was finally induced to cou- 
gent by the various considerations her husbani 

to her notice. 
“Twill manage everything, Egbert.” she finally 
aid; ““but I must have half her fortune! You agree 
to that?” 

The earl replied in the affirmative. 

“You want her to appear at the ball?” inquired the 


“Yes, but she ought to be taking the medicine be- 
fore that time!” 

“She shall!” said the Italian. ‘I will begin this 
veryday. She will be languid at the ball, and you 
and L-will mention to our friends that she is not at all 
well—that we fear she is following her poor mother 
toan early grave. We will say that she has beeu 
ailing a long time, and that we have been alarmed 
about her, only refraining from consultiag a physician 
because we feared to alarm her.” 

The earl cousidered this an excellent plan. 

“We willspeak of her with great affection,” con- 
tinued the Italian, “and we will at length callin a 
doctor. I willdefy your physician to find any traces 
ef poisons in her system, for I ‘have very subtle 
medicines! She wifl-fade-away swiftly, and in 
month from to-day she will be no more!” 

The earl involuntarily shuddered at the cool, 
quiet: tone of the speaker,.eyen while, he avai e! 
himself of her, unserupulousness aud murderous 
capabilities. 

“A month will be about the proper length of time 
for her to be ill,” mused the countess. “It will not 
took. too sudden, A month from to-day, then we 
shall enter upon the possession of her fortune. I will 
get my casket!” 

Arising, the countess drew the lace curtains and 
locked the door, and then unlocked her trunk, pro- 
ducing the casket with which she had once terrified 
her husband by remarking that they had been in- 
tended for him. 

From the collection of tiny phials, she selected two, 
explaining their properties and effects. 

These two appeared to be the choicest drugs in the 
casket, for their glass stoppers were enclosed in gold 
caps, aud the thick glass phials themselves were en- 
cased in a wicker-work of gold. 

Putting them in her bosom, the countess said: 

“T hardly know where to put the rest, Egbert 
They are not easily destroyed or got rid of. They 
can’t be thrown into the river very well, and they 
can’t be burned. I will manage to destroy them, 
however, before the night of the ball!” 

With this resolution, she restored them to her box, 
and resumed her conversation with the earl. 

““ We have settled the general idea, Egbert. Let us 
now come down to particulars. We must give her 
ber first dose immediately. Let me thiak how it 
shall be given!” 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
Her look compos'd, and steady eye, 
Bespoke her matchless constancy. 
Marmion 
THe countess spent some time in thought, not ad- 
mitting her husband to her deliberations, and finally 
announced that her plan for future action was no 
only formed, but perfected. She showed consider- 
able admiration for what she termed her cleverness, 
aud the earl, although he instinctively shrank from 
her, forced himself to praise her, as she unfolded the 
particulars of her scheme. 





The Italian then touched a bell, and sent an order 
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to the butler by the servant who obeyed the sum- 
mons, and seated herself to await the execution of her 
command. 

In the course of an houra basket was brought her, 
containing hot-house grapes, peaches, and pears, all 
nicely arranged in nestsof fresh green leaves. 

“ How nice they leok!” said the countess; admir- 
ingly. “How fortunate that I have been in the habit 
of ordering such a basket every day. Now watch my 
proceedings!” 

As she arose, the earl followed her movements with 
a fascinated gaze. 

The countess went to a ‘work-box upon a little in- 
Jaid side-table and procured a long, slender needle, 
with which she returned to her husband's side. 

“ Geraldine is particularly fond ofthese large pears, 
I have noticed,” she said, in a calculating tone, 
taking up the finest specimen of the fruit she had 
mentioned. “I will prepare this one for her!"’ 

She carefully lanced the fruit with the needle, and 
then, taking one of the tiny phials from her bosom, 
dropped the smallest possible quantity intothe punc- 
ture. 

“There! You ‘wouldn't: suspect such a thing, 
Febert !” she-said, holding up the pear,- admiringly. 
“But the whole pear is poisoned !” 

The earl examined the fruit with shrinking curio- 
sity, while his wife exercised her fiendish ingenuity 
vpon @ peach. 

[hat finished, she restored the: phial to its hiding- 
place, and [placed the tampered fruits in a conspicuous 
position on the very top of the basket. 

“T'm now gotig in to see Geraldine!” said the 
Italian, rising. 

The earl’s courage seomed to fail him at this junc- 
ture, and he faltered : 

“ Perhaps we'd better not do this thing, Justina. 
She is so young and beautiful, so full of life. Per- 
haps we might yet induce her to marry: Lord Rosen- 
bury——” 

i know better, Egbert!" interrupted the Italian. 
“Don’t be cowardly now, and spoil all. You know 
very well that she will never give up that artist, but 
will marry him and enrich him with the fortune that 
should be yours !” 

“But if it should be found out?” 

“Tt cannot. The poison isso subtle thatits action 
is almost imperceptible. She will appear to be dying 
of a quick consumption.” 

“I wish we had not entered upon this course,” 
muttered the earl, uneasily. ‘ I had a sufficient load 
to bear betore——” k 

He paused, alarmed at his unguard ch. 

“What do you mean, Egbert?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” was the hurried response. 

The countess did not seem satisfled with this re- 
ply, and made some effort to gain her husband's con- 
fidence, but he persisted in declaring that he had 
meant nothing, and that he had no secret whatever 
from her. Desisting from her vain efforts at length, 
but by no means dismissing the subject from her mind, 
the countess took up the small basket of fruits, and 
proceeded to Geraldine’s apartments. 

The maiden was alone in her boudoir, engaged in 
reading. She looked up at the entrance of the 
countess, greeting her politely, and begging her to be 
seated. 

“ How pleasant your rooms always are!” said the 
Italian, accepting the invitation, and. seating herself 
beside the maiden. “It is charmingly cool here 
when it is warra elsewhere. The earl, knowing my 
passion, for fruits,” she added, “ordered this basket 
for me, and I have come to share it with you, my dear 
Geraldine. Is it not temptingly a:ranged 2” 

“ Tt is indeed,” replied the maiden, pleased at the 
attention, and unsuspicious of evil. 

“Then fayour me by taking that pear, which is 
particularly fine,” said the countess, indicating the 
fruit she had first tamperedj with. “ Ab, you-must 
not refuse it because it is large, for here is its twin for 
me.” 

With pretended playfulness, she placed the poisoned 
fruit in the maiden’s lap, and selected a pear for her- 
self, conversing pleasantly as sho ate it. 

“Tam sure, my dear Geraldine,” she said, “ that 
with your uncle’s recovery from his singular illness, 
better days are dawning upon us. I trust that we 
shall be a happy and united family, and that in due 
time the earl may grant his consent to your marriage 
with that handsome young artist!” 

“Tf he only would consent,” sighed the maiden. 

“Tam sure he will. He has just been telling me 
of your spirited treatment of Lord Rosenbury, and 
although he seemed at first annoyed, I am sure. that 
the earl’s sympathies are with you. He never would 
liave advocated Rosenbury’s suit, but for the heavy 
bribe offered him, and your poor uncle is so much in 
debt. But Ichave great infiuence with my husband, 
and hope soon to effect a change in his sentiments.” 

The tone of the Italian was so bland, and her 
manner apparently so earnest, that the Lady Geral- 





dine was iu part deceived by her professions, and 
felt her heart warm towards her more than at any 
time since her arrival, 

The countess saw the effect of her words, but ap- 
peared thoughtful and abstracted as she watched the 
maiden, with a dish of Savres china in her lap and a 
silver fruit kuife in her hand, toy with the poisoned 
pear. 

But in reality the Italian was keenly awake to Ger- 
aldine’s every movement, and when she saw her eat. 
the fruit her eyes glittered strangely. 

“If my unele would only look after the estates a 
little more, and would, curtail his expenses,” said 
Geraldine, “ I am persuaded that he’would beforemany 
years retrieve himself and clear off his debts. Ie 
need not be parsimonious nor exercise great economy, 
but might keep upa handsome style of living, and en- 
tertain guests at one of his country seats!” 

“You seem to have thought a great deal upon the 
subject, my dear Geraldine,” said the countess. “I 
have suggested this very course to the earl, but he 
does not like to give up his town house and the 
gaieties of the fashionable season for a dull country 
home. Ishall continue to urge him, however, for your 
happiness is at stake.” 

Geraldine thanked the countess, who continued: 
“Of course, my ball can make no difference, and I 
want to goon with it, I shall not consider myself 
fairly introduced to the fashionable world until I see 
a description of my ballin the court papers. By the 
way, dear, your uncle thinks we had better not 
invite Mr. Loraine. The surest way to overcome 
the earl’s prejudices is to yield in this one respect!” 

“T have had no intention of inviting Mr. Loraine 
to. the-ball,” replied Geraldine, quietly. ‘Iam quite 
sure he would decline any invitation sent by me 
without my uncle's sanction!” 

* “Quite right and proper,” commented the Italian. 

“Such conduct on his part cannot fail to win the ul- 
timate consideration of the earl! You have eaten 
your pear,my dear. Do take that peach !” 
Geraldine declined the proffered fruit, taking a few 
grapes instead, and urging the countess to take the 
poisoned peach. It isneedless to say that the countess 
preferred anything else. 

After some further time spent in. endeavouring to 
awaken the trust and confidence of the unsupecting 
Lady Geraldine, the countess withdrew, basket in 
hand, to her dressing-room. 

“Well ?” said the earl, anxiously, as she entered. 

“Well! replied the Italian, with a smile. “She 
ate the pear and refused the peach, which I must 
destroy.” 

She removed the poisoned fruit from the basket, 
wrapping it in a paper, in order to throw it away un- 
seen, and communicated her success to her husband, 
awakening his animosity against his lovely niece by 
relating with much exaggeration Geraldine’s sensible 
remarks about a retrenchment of expenses. 

“So my niece wants me to live like a beggar, does 
she ?” he exclaimed, angrily. “She is generous 
enough to every one but me, but I suppose she wants 
to enrich that pauper artist! If you can do so easily, 
Justina, give her more of that drug to-day!” 

The countess smiled significantly. 

The family met at the dinner-table, and Lady Mont- 
ford with much apparent surprise, remarked npon 
the paleness of Geraldine’s cheeks, adding that she 
feared that she did not feel well. 

“Tam not quite well,” replied Geraldine, “but 
I am not at allill. I have taken no outdoor exercise 
to-day, and feel a little languid in consequence !” 

The earl and Mrs. Tomlins beth expressed hopes 
that Geraldine would be quite well on the morrow; 
and the countess then changed the subject to the 
more pleasant one of her proposed ball. 

After-dinner, the family retired to the drawing- 
room, and the Lady Geraldine entertained them with 
music, but her increasing languor soon caused her to 
retire from the piano. 

“T am sorry you are not well, dear,” said the 
countess, in pretended sympathy. ‘Perhaps the 
odour of fresh flowers might revive you. [ will 
gather some for you in the conservatory!” 

Without waiting for a reply, she hastened to the 
conservatory, which was always lighted in the 
evening, and proceeded to cut a bouquet of odorous 
blossoma, binding them together with a ribbon. 

When it was completed, she withdrew from her 
bosom the phial she had not yet opened, and scattered 
a few drops of its contents into the perfumed chalices 
of the flowers. She then covered the bouquet with 
ker bandkerchief, that she might not herself inhale 
the deadly odour, restored ths phial to her bosom, and 
returned to the drawing-room. 

She paused at the door to remove the handkerchief, 
and then, holding the bouquet at a safe distance, 
entered the apartment, and presented it to Geraldine! 

The maiden received it witha grateful smile, and 
inhaled the perfume, declaring that it seemed to 
dissipate her languor. 





But she held it to her face but 6 moment, then 
laying it down, with the remark: 

“T find it is not good for me, my dear aunt. I 
feel quite faint—much worse indeed than before!” 

The countess expressed solicitude, and the maiden 
continued : 

“T dare say I shall be well by merning—so feel no 
alarm! I am unable to sit up, and will retire. | 
cannot bear the light, my senses seem so unnaturally 
keen.!” 

She arose feebly, and the Italian insisted upon 
accompanying her to her apartments, supporting her 
carefully on the way. 

“T cannot bear a light,” said the maiden, as she 
sank upon acouch. “Do not call my maid. I want 
to be alone. I feel very strangely !” 

The Italian was really alarmed at the speedy effect 
of her arts, so much greater than she had expected, 
but promised calmly that no one should disturb the 
maiden until sho should feel better, and she then 
withdrew, after bestowing a Judas kiss upon Geral- 
dine. 

“Tow warm it is!” murmured the maiden, on 
finding herself alone. ‘ The air is stifling !”’ 

She went to the window, but the air that came 
through it seemed anything but fresh and invigorating, 
and she pased to and fro, oppressed with a strange, 
restless feeling, for which she could not account. 

“T wonder what ails me!” she sighed. “I never 
felt so before! Perhaps I onght to consult a 
physician. I will, if 1 am not better to-morrow. 
“How strange these rooms seem to me. I[ think | 
will return to the drawing-room, But I cannot bear 
those lights and voices! [I'll go to the library. It is 
so large, there must be plenty of air there !” 

Leaving her room, she proceededalong the corridor, 
and down the flight of private stairs, not caring in 
her present wretched mood, to encounter @ member of 
the family. By this route,.she entered first the room 
at the back of the library, and here, with a strance 
feeling of exhaustion, she paused, throwing herself 
upon a sofa to rest. 

The room was not entirely dark, a faint light 
coming from the adjoining library, where the gas- 
light was diminished toa twilight. The door con- 
necting the two rooms was slightly ajar. 

“ T feel so faint, so strange!” she murmured, rest- 
lessly. “My nerves seem all quivering! I wish I 
could see Walter. His hand on my forehead would 
quiet me, I know! Or if I could only see Lady 
Rosenbury! I seem to want some ono that loves 
me " 

Por a little while she lay on the sofa, but her rest- 
lessness soon tempted her to seek the library. She was 
about to make the effort to arise, when she heard the 
library door open, and the voices of the earl and 
countess sounded on her hearing. 

She then determined to retire to her own rooms, 
but the earl’s first sentence enchained her attention, 
arresting her proposed departure. 

“T thought you looked anxious im the drawing- 
room, Justina,” said the earl. ‘‘ Has anything hap- 
pened to mar your plans ia regard to Geraldine ?” 

“Oh, no,” responded the Italian, “but I was quite 
anxious for 2 little while, and am still! I beckoned 
you to come in here, so that wecan have a little 
private talk beyond Mrs. Tomlin’s hearing. ‘To 
tell you the truth, Egbert, I fear I made a mistake in 
the quantity of—of medicine [ gave Geraldine!” 

The maiden started, listening intently, with great 
wonder at the words of the countess. 

What could she mean ? 

“A mistake, Justina!” exclaimed the earl. 
you given her too much ?” 

“T fear so. I have either mistaken the proper 
quantity to be given, or, with all her healthfulness, 
her constitution must bo delicate. I wasafraid she 
would suspect something when her illness increased 
so after inhaling the perfume of the bouqust. I missed 
those flowers after I returned to the drawing-room, 
Egbert. What became of them?” 

“TI opened the window and threw them into the 
street.” 

“ That's a bad principle,” said the Ftalian, “ but in 
this case the act can do no harm. Before morning the 
poison will be quite dissipated.” 

Geraldine half arose, so great was her astonishment 
and alarm, but with a great effort she calmed herself, 
and resolutely awaited further revelations: 

It had become plain to her that her relatives were 
conspiring against her life. 

But as yet she could not comprehend why they 
should seek to destroy her, and her countenance wore 
an appalled expression. 

“ Tf you gave her too much, Justina,” said the earl, 
“is there danger of her immediate death?" 

“Oh,no! Idid not give her enough forthat. 1 
shall give her nothing to-morrow, because we wish 
to have her well enough to attend the ball. By that 
time she will be verv weak, but still able to be 
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“You must be very cautious, Justina, and avoid at- 
tracting suspicion from Mrs. Tomlins or the butler. 
For that reason, you must give nothing in her foodat 
the table. A drop in fruit, as you prepared it to-day, 
or a dropin the water-bottle in her dressing-room, 
will answer much better. An occasional bouquet, 
perfumed like that of to-night, will also help along 
the desired end. Youare sure she doesnot suspect the 
truth ?” 

“How should she, Egbert?” said the countess. 
“She has great confidence in me, and thinks I am 
going to favour her cause, and win your consent to 
her marriage with the artist. It was an unlucky 
moment for her when she refused the hand of Lord 
Rosenbury!” 

“It was, indeed!" said the earl. ‘If she had ac- 
cepted him I should have been content with the sum 
he promised me, and allowed her to live. As it is, 
she will be dead in the course of a month and I shall 
possess her fortune *” 

Geraldine shuddered—her uncle’s tone was so cold, 
so calculating, and his words were so full of fearful 
meaning! 

“ The report shall be spread at the ball that she is 
ill.” said the countess, “just as we agreed, and no one 
will then be surprised to hear of her death two or 
three weeks afterwards. I shall go on as I have 
begun, winning her confidence, and you must show 
ber more affection—not too much, you know, lest you 
awaken suspicion !” 

The maiden grew pale with horror 

She felt deprived of all strength or ability to 
move, and lay back upen the sofa, her senses ina 
whirl. 

She tried to persuade herself that she had been 
dreaming, or visited by some strange illusion con- 
sequent upon her sudden illness. It seemed to her 
incredible that her own uncle was anxious to destroy 
her life in order that he might possess and enjoy her 
wealth. 

And all this while she continned to listen to the 
conversation between the earl and countess, hearing 
him repeat his argument, as if to quiet his conscience, 
that her fortuno belonged rightfully to him as the 
supporter of the family name and title, and that it 
was the worst of folly and wickedness in his late 
brother to leave it to a girl who wouldin time change 
her name and enrich another family. 

The.countess met these arguments with approval, 
eucouraging her husband to the utmost. 

It was evident that the cupidity and avarice of the 
Ttalian were roused by the prospect of coming into 
possession of half of Geraldine’s property. 

Geraldine began to collect her self-possession and 
presence of mind, and shake off the faintness that 
had oppressed her. She felt an impulse to present 
herself to the occupants of the library, a»d declare 
that she had overheard their conversation; but she 
wisely resisted it, knowing that she would thereby 
only seal her fate; for, of course, they would never 
permit her to tell the world what she had overheard, 
and so cover them with disgrace and ignominy. 

While she was deliberating, the countess exclaimed: 

“Look, Egbert! That door is ajar! What if 
eome one had overheard us? How very careless we 
have been!” 

As the Italian arose, Geraldine nestled deeper into 
the shadow of the sofa and the wall, fearing dis- 
covery. 

The countess approached the open door, looked 
into the apparently-deserted room, and then, with an 
expression of satisfaction, closed the conneeting door, 
joining the earl. 

And then the Lady Geraldine softly arose, and 
stole swiftly and cautiously to her own apartments. 

Her first movement was to bathe her head and 
face in cold water, which greatly contributed to her 
recovery. She then locked her door, and sat down 
to think over what she had heard. 

The discovery of her uncle’s baseness had been a 
great shock to her. Although she had never loved 
him, she had at least respected him, and believed that 
he regarded her with kindness. 

It would have seemed impossible to her that one of 
her ancient name, the younger brother whom her 
father had so loved, could conspire against her life, 
had she not heard the confession of his guilt from 
his own lips. 

“Oh, papa,” she sobbed, laying her cheek against 
the pillow of the lounge, “the fortune you left me 
has been very near being a fatal legacy! Your very 
love and care have come near being my destruction !” 

After a fit of weeping, she grew calm, and mur- 
mured: 

“ Thank God, I overheard them to-night. 
providential. Aud now what am I to do ?” 

She did not like te think of making public the in- 
tended crime of her only relative, and thus bring 
notoriety and disgrace upon the name and title her 
father had honoured, and she mused: 
ez’ The countess said I should be better to-morrow, 


It was 


and if I took no more poison at all, the small quantity 
now in my system could not possibly do me injury. 
She does not intend giving me anything to-morrow. 
Ithink I will not leave my uncle’s house just yet, lest 
they suspect the reason, but I will carefully avoid 
everything they offerme and leave my water-bottle 
untouched. This avoidance I will carefully conceal 
from them, leaving them to think I take their poisons. 
I wili stay here till the night of the ball, and then 
place myself under the protection of Lady Rosenbury, 
and leave this house with her, never to return !” 

This plan seemed the most available, the Lady Geral- 
dine being desirous of shielding her uncle’s intended 
crime from the world, and she concluded to act a 
part during the remainder of her stay under his roof, 
= to leave it for everon thenight of the forthcoming 

a 
(To be continued.) 


ALICE. 


CHAPTER L 

I? was a starlight evening. Parson Mildmay sat 
in bis study, a pleasant little room, with two or three 
hanging book-cases, full of well-kept volumes, a glow- 
ing wood fire upon an open hearth, and a wide range 
of country view, consisting now of snow-covered hills, 
scattered white houses, and bare, rugged trees, open- 
ing from the one broad window, from which the cur- 
tain was still carelessly looped back. 

A small oil lamp, placed on his study table, shed a 
clear light over a pile of unfinished manuscript, the 
title for the new sermon distinctly visible in broad 
full characters at the head of a stray leaf, “Lead us 
not into temptation.” 

It was a glowing discourse; but Parson Mildmay’s 
thoughts, as he sat back in his study chair, were oc- 
cupied for once with a matter very different from the 
sombre details of theology. 

He was about to bring home a wife—at least, he 
believed so—to brighten up the atmosphere of his 
lonely home, and bless with Ler sympathies his daily 
labour and duties. 

Opposing circumstances had hitherto shut out all 
thoughts of this near relation from his heart. 

An aged mother, a young sister, were dependent 
upon his smallsalary; the one, after yearsof invalidism, 
the recipient of tender cares, had, at a ripe old age, 
paid the debt of nature; the other, when the first 
pain of their bereavement was over, had suddenly 
married, leaving him to the indifferent services of a 
superannuated old servant. 

Reasons enough for marrying; but Parson Mild- 
may was actually in love. Not with any one of the 
ladies of his congregation, muchas they admired their 
good pastor, but with a stranger—a young, attractive 
lady, who had recently made her appearance in the 
neighbourhood. 

She was here as the guest of an elderly widow lady, 
who happened to be a member of Parson Mildmay's 
church, and so the entrée to her house was fully 
opened to him, and, we may as well confess, had of 
late been fully improved. Popular gossip had already 
begun to assign his calls to a particular object; and 
the fair lady herself was plainly not averge to his at- 
tentions. 

To-night he would make the avowal which had 
@ dozen times risen to his lips. 

He took out his watch to see if the hand was near- 
ing eight. 

The winter evenings were interminably long. It 
was but ashort ride to Poplar Grove. Yes, the hand 
was even on the stroke of eight. 

The last few moments had slipped away rapidly in 
his meditations. a 

He hurried up, threw on his warm overcoat, and, 
with a short word to his housekeeper, whom he 
crossed in the entry, that he should be back at ten, 
went out to harness “Jenny,” and was soon on his 
way to the merry jingle of bells. 

It was a still, delightful eve. 

The snow lay in heaps over the stone walls, the 
pastures were buried in its white flakes, the hill-sides 
glistened in the light of myriads of stars, the pine 
woods stood in their evergreen freshness alone in the 
landscape, a profusion of cheerful lights shone out 
from the low, white cottages interspersed along the 
road. 

Jenny came to a halt by-and-by, as if from herown 
choice, before a low, wooden gate opening on a walk 
bordered by young firs, which led to an imposing 
two-story house, witha portico in front, thickly co- 
vered with bare vines. 

The minister sprang out, opened the gate, and fas- 
tening his horse to a post inside, proceeded with a 
quick step up to the house. 

The little girl, whom Mrs. Meredith had taken from 
the poor-house the year before, gave him admission, 





her pleasant face and’tidy dress forming an agreeable 
assurance of her mistress’s careful rule, and ushered 





him into the parlour, which happened to be vacan; 
bat in which a comfortable fire had been freably 
kindled. 

The minister stood by the stove, rubbing his hanjy 
over the genial heat, when the door re-opened anj 
the object of his thoughts entered. She looked faire; 
than usual this evening as she came forward, a warm 
glow in her cheek, and the light of a pleasant recog. 
nition in her eye. 

Parson Mildmay was not a man of many words. Hy 
took her hand, and still retaining it as he handed her 
to a seat, opened the object of his visit. 

“My dear Alice,” he said, “you must for some 
time have been aware that I have a very great regard 
for you.” 

The lady looked down; this was natural; the 
sudden glow died out of her cheeks, leaving them 
very pale; that might have been the result of 
emotion. 

“T have but little to offer you,” the minister went 
on, “in my outward circumstances; only a quiet, 
humble home, and a career of busy usefulness.” 

“They would be my choice,” said Alice, faintly: 
“but there is something I ought to have told you 
before this—I was not prepared—not quite——” 

“You do not love me?” said the minister, trembling. 
“ Alico——” 

“Oh, no!” 

The quick rush of blood, dyeing the delicate checks 
and throat, gave the answer to his question. 

“What can there be, then, to tell?” said the min- 
ister, a sudden fear creeping over him. “You have 


no relatives but Sister Meredith; she certainly will 
raise no objections. 
phan?” 

“ Yes,” said Alice, the colour retreating from her 
face again, “ I have no relative but Aunt Meredith io 
the world.” 

She got up suddenly from his side and crossed the 
room. 


I understood you were an or- 


“ Here is a letter,” she said, opening a drawer in 
the old walnut secretary. “I wrote it Christmas 
Day, but I could not get courage to offer it to you; 
take it home and read it. Come again to-morrow, if 
you like.” ‘ 

The minister took the well-filled envelope like one 
in a dream; the hand which he touched with it was 
icy cold. : 

Alice had certainly seemed unhappy in tue early 
part of their acquaintance; he recalled it now with 
an affrighted feeling. What was the secret which 
he was about to learn? He looked down at her face. 
Pshaw! it was only some fancy of a young girl. She 
had had another engagement, perhaps; he was not 
her first love, and she thought it her duty to tell him. 
Very honourable, poor child! but what did he care 
for that? He did care for it; it showed in the 
answering flush in his colourless cheeks as he put 
the letter carefully in his pocket. 

“Good-night, Alice,” he said, taking her cold, 
passive hand. “Give my respects to your aunt. I 
shall see you again to-morrow.” 

Had he turned back a moment afterwards for a 
missing glove or a misplaced handkerchief, he would 
have been surprised to find Alice on the floor, her 
face buried in the cushions of the sofa, in an agony 
of grief ; and he might have caught the half-broken 
words: 

“Oh, if I bad but spoken earlier! What good 
ever came of concealment?” 

‘CHAPTER II. 

Txe minister's ride home was taken ina less cheer- 
ful spirit than that which had guided his coming 
out. 

The air was frosty and clear, the stara overhead 
shone in glittering hosts, other cheery bells of swilt- 
passing sleighs broke the stillness, the lights glim- 
mered out cheerfully from the houses along the road, 
but the minister's heart was heavy. 

He was retracing his acquaintance with Mise 
Meredith, from the hour when he first saw her 
clear, dark eyes uplifted to the desk in absorbed at- 
tention to those later weeks when he had 
loitered away whole mornings at her side, or long 
evenings in her aunt’s cheerful sitting-room, when 
that lady occapied her old arm-chair opposite the 
hearth, her fingers skilfully working at her knitting. 
Was there anything prettier than Alice’s modes: 
face by the lamp, bending over her sewing, raised now 
and then in the conversation, always with some 
fresh thought and word, new and unique, on her lips. 

The minister shook off the recollection with 
sigh. Jenny came to a sudden halt; home was 
reached ; he sprang out, giving an impatient knock as 
he stamped outside in the loose snow which adhered 
uncomfortably to his thick boots. 

‘“‘Who'd have thought of seeing you so soon 
again, sir?” said his housekeeper, after leisurely un- 
barring the door. “I thought it was somebody come 
for you, as a matter of course.” 
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Mr. Mildmay passed her without reply, and went 
into his study. It was dark, and after stumbling over 
achair, in his absence of mind, he came back for a 
light. 

"ais heart beat with quickened throbs as he took the 
letter from his pocket and, breaking the seal, disposed 
himself in @ favourable position for its qevesul. “it 
was @ fair, girlish handwriting which filled the 
the elosely-traced pages—Alice’s hand, he recalled it 
at a glance. 

“ My dear Friend”—it began—"TI tremble at the 
effect these late revelations may have upon your con- 
fidence in me, bat I can no longer withold them; I 
see they should have come earlier. My aunt has 
told you of my orphanhood and friendless circum- 
stances. It is true, that beside her I know of no re- 
lative living in the world. My mother died at my- 
birth, my father in the first years of my infancy, snd 
I was left to the guardianship of my stepmother, who, 
with two elder daughters by a previous marriage, had 
little affection to bestow on me. 

“I grew up untrained and little cared for, and 
when sixteen, was sent to a boarding-school to per- 
fect a neglected education. Here—at my boarding- 
school—I met a gentleman much older than myself. 
He professed an attachment for me, not suddenly, 
but when I had been at school nearly a year, and 
was looking forward to my return home. It was 
the first avowal of interest or regard I had ever 
received. I make this excuse to extenuate, as far 
as I can, @ hasty and inconsiderate marriage.” 

The letter fell from the minister’s hand. He picked 
it up :— 

oT wrote my mother. She made some little in- 
juiry of his character—very slight it must have 
teen, or the facts which came out afterwards could 
not have escaped her knowledge—and gave a willing 
consent. 

“We were married upon the day I left school ; 
aud, after a short bridal trip, I took possession of 
wy aew home. Alas! in all my anticipations of 
happiness I was cruelly deceived. Hardly a year 
had passed before my husband dropped the mask 
te had worn before me, and I knew him as he was 
—a selfish, heartless, and unprincipled man. We 
lived in daily dissension. I was wrung with woll- 
grounded jealousies and resentments, and in such a 
temper could ill bear the neglect and harshness 
which were daily meted out to me. I began to 
seek forgetfulness in society—a fevered forgetful- 
uess at all times. This was soon denied me; un- 
founded charges were made against me, and his foul 
lips spared not even the blackest taunts. 

“T, a virtuous woman, could not bear this. I 
quitted the shelter of his roof, and went back tomy 
stepmother. He followed to demand my return. My 
stepmother, for the first time, wrought upon by the 
story of my wrongs, generously took my part, and 
offered me succour. I refused to return, and in 
the course of time a divorce followed. 

“Trouble and sorrow had so worn upon me that 
I fell into a long sickness, from which I recovered 
to meet the shock of my stepmother’s death. I felt 
myselfalonein the world. My half-sisters had mar- 
ried; and, if still single, self-respect would have 
withheld me from remaining a burden upon such 
slight eonnections. 

“My health was still too feeble for steady exer- 
tion. In this hour I happily remembered my father’s 
brother, resident in L. All intercourse had ceased 
between him and my stepmother for a considerable 
period before her death, and I had never seen him 
since my childhood; but there was no other way toturn. 

I wrote him, telling him of my desolate condition, 
but withholding the circumstances of my unhappy 
marriage, and desired his advice. 

“The answer came from his widow. She, too, was 
a branch of the Meredith family by birth. She 
kindly gave me the offer of a home, and pressed its 
acceptance. 

“JT bad no reason for declining, but I shrank 
from the gossip which must foHow the confession 
that I was a Seogced wife. I see I was wrong 
now—that I lacked strength of character in my de- 
cision. 

‘“‘T came here, leaving my kind aunt in ignorance 
of'my story, which has never before been revealed. 
Your kindness won me from my wretchedness; I 
began to see a better life stretching before me than I 
had ever known. 

“T dared not enter upon it in silence; I have 
waited day after day for courage to make this 
avowal. 

“My heart tells mo, with all its trembling, that I 
shall not lose your friendship by this confession. Am 
(right? I know I have been imprudent, thought- 
less, but I hadno mother to warn me. Many other 
women have wrecked their lives in wretched mar- 
riages like mine. 

“Write me, when you have read this; tell me that 
you pity me, that you forgive my silence.” 


The letter dropped from the minister’s hand; a 
heavy groan escaped him. 

Did Satan ever present a more alluring temptation 
before the eyes of mortal? This woman some other 
man’s wife! He buried his face in his hands; the 
pleasant hame-picture, the returned love, had all 
vanished. 

“Heaven has made my lot hard,” he said; “ may 
I be given grace to bear it.” 

The sound of feet stamping up the snowy path, a 
loud knock at the door aroused him. 

He took up the lamp mechanically, and stepped out 
into the entry. 

“A letter for you, parson,” said an overgrown 
country boy, fumbling in his pocket. ‘I just came 
from the post-office; and thought, as this was there 
for you, I'd take it up on the way home.” 

“ Thank you, David,” said the minister, gravely ; 
“will you walk in? There is a warm fire in my 
study.” 

"No, sir, thank’ee ;” and the boy, with an awkward 
—_ of pleasure on his ruddy face ran back to the 
ro 

The minister shut the door; and, taking no notice of 
the housekeeper, who had opened the kitchen door 
to peer out on the fresh comer, went back to his room. 
He picked up the letter which he had left on the 
Seeks and held it deliberately over the flame of the 


A deep sigh escaped him as the last fragment fell 
blackened into the glowing cinders, and then he sat 
down and turned to the postmark of his new letter. 

From C. He had no friends there. He opened it 
indifferently, but soon, with a glow of surprise at its 
contents: 

It was an invitation from a committee of brethren 
in that place to settle over a new and flourishing 
church. 

“It is the hand of heaven,” he mused, lettiug the 
sheet drop from his knee. “An hour ago I should 
have refused it; now I feel that my duty calls me 
thither. I will go.” 

Three letters lay side by side, with the unfinished 
manuscript, when, at a late hour he sought his pillow 
that night. 

The first was to one of the head-deacons of his 
parish, desiring that a meeting of the church might 
be called to effect a release from his present pastoral 
relation, stating that a call of duty, in his convictions, 
summoned him elsewhere; the second was to the 
committee of the society in C., accepting the new 

torate ; the third, and this written in the same firm 
Band, though with many a secret heart-throb, the 
answer to the long epistle which lay smouldering in 
white ashes on the hearth. 

It was a hard, cold letter, briefly thanking Alice 
for her late revelations of a part of her life of which 
he had never dreamed ; stating his own views of the 
sacredness of the marriage relation, however rashly 
entered into, and however unsuited the partners in 
such a connection might discover themselves to be; 
and ending by bidding her a sorrowful and final fare- 
well. 

Tears would drop upon the sheet when it should 
be read by the eyes for which it was destined. Mr. 
Mildmay knew that, but he folded it up with con- 
summate calmness. 

“T have wrestled with a great temptation,” he said, 
“ and come off conqueror.” 

He did not ask himself if his iron resolution might 
not have been conveyed in gentler terms toan expect- 
ing and already grief-wrung heart. For him was 
suddenly spread a career of deepening and restless 
activity ; for her, the lonely, monotonous quiet of a 
woman's daily life. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue first of February saw Mr. Mildmay on his way 
to his new pastorate. His old society had received 
his resignation with unequivocal marks of reluctance 
and regret. 

They were amazed, too, that his decision should be 
made without first surrendering the matter to their 
consideration. 

Their former pastor had lived among them through 
all his ministry, a period of more than twenty years; 
they had hoped the same from his successor, who was 
no less generally beloved. 

Would Mr. Mildmay reconsider his determination ? 

No, his mind was fully made up! he felt that his 
work lay in the newcall; he had nothing to complain 
his parish had ever shown him the greatest kind- 
ness; had borne patiently with his short-comings; 
he should remember them always with the deepest 
affection, and never cease to pray for their pros- 

rity. 
ve Wo cannot pretend to rival C. in the matter of a 
salary,” saida gossiping darne. 

The whisper was taken tp, and. Parson Mildmay 





had the pain of meeting col} faces and listening to 





formal adieux in his round of farewell calls. Some 
exceptions there were—some who remembered how 
the minister had watched over their dying children, 
had whispered words of comfort and strength when 
they went down with them to the brink of the grave ; 
and some who had derived especial faith and hope 
from his ministrations; but the general current set 
against this unthankful departure. 

There was one home to which Mr. Mildmay turned 
his feet after troubled deliberation. He must not go 
without bidding Sister Meredith good-bye. Perhaps, 
too, another féeling shared in the determination; he 
knew that general gossip would be likely to fasten 
relentlessly upon the sudden sundering of his intimacy 
with Miss Meredith. 

Poplar Grove was the last spot whose threshold 
he crossed on the very morning on which he took the 
stage which was to bear him the first twelve miles on 
his way to his new field of labours. 

Mrs. Meredith greeted him with much less than her 
usual warmth. For this he was prepared. Miss 
Meredith was indisposed, and had been for the last few 
days, confined to her room. ‘This was not unexpected ; 
still, his colour changed at the announcement, and he 
found it difficult to continue his part of the common- 
place conversation. 

He drew out his watch and rose to go. Mrs. Mere- 
dith shook hands coldly, wished him a pleasant 
journey, and prosperity, in tones which seemed to 
have the chill of passing over a field of snow, and the 
minister bowed himself out, and started at a rapid 
walk down the path. 

He had to wait a few moments for the stage at the 
post-office. They seemed long; he paced up aad 
down the room, giving scant replies to the elderly 
gentleman, who happened to be its only other occupant, 
in his courteous attempts at conversation. 

He heard the well-known chime of its bolls at last, 
after a series of disappointments, and started up 
gladly, with his well-filled valise, to get his place. 

What would be his emotions when he should come 
back? The thought startled him, as the swift horses 
started along on the smooth road, and the dear, 
familiar landscapes and well-known dwellings began 
to give place to new objects. 

“No! he should never come back,” He said the 
words so himself, bitterly, and another thought, 
quickly repulsed, followed—“ Why had it pleased 
God to lay so heavy across npon him, to shut out 
the only gleam of joy which had kindled his 
monotonous life. 

Friendly facés, cordial hand-shakings, awaited him, 
when, latein the evening, he stepped off the train 
in C , to which the stage had given place after the 
first twelve miles of his journey 

It was a change from the wide country fields to the 
heart of a populous city. The gaslight streamed 
radiantly over the hurrying throng at tho station. 

“You will go home with me, Mr. Mildmay ?” said 
two geatlemen, unconsciously speaking at once, and 
using the same terms of invitation. 

‘“My house is nearest, Mr. Burrill,” said the 
eldest of the speakers, “and my wife is expecting the 
pastor.” 

“We must leave the election to Mr. Mildmay 
himself,” observed Mr. Burrill, good-naturedly. 

Mr. Mildmay looked from one to the other. He did 
not dream how much of importance in his fature 
hung upon his decision; but the younger gentleman 
was finally his choice. 

The matter was managed without an appearance of 
preference, and the other turned away equally 
satisfied, 

Mr. Burrill beckoned to a coach. Mr. Mildmay 
followed him in; and, after a short ride, they 
stopped before a handsome house with an imposing 
stone front. 

Mr, Mildmay felt hardly at ease as he was ushered 
into the drawing-room. Everything around him 
was very unlike the simplicity to which he was ac- 
customed. 

A very pretty woman, of some six-and-twenty, 
rose up from a sofa on which she was reclining at 
the farther end of the room, and came forward to 
pay her respects to the minister. 

She had large blue eyes, features expressive of in- 
telligence, and hair of that soft, pale gold which we 
so rarely see, but which painters love to gather io 
their pictures. 

Mr. Mildmay was by no means insensible to beauty. 
He thought the face before him very attractive; and 
the conversation which followed with his host, and in 
which she bore a graceful part, did not lessen this 
opinion. 

Mr. Mildmay would have been much surprised had 
a voice whispered to him, when he pressed his pillow 
that night, that he had just parted from the woman 
who, at a swift-approaching day, was to hold to him 
the closest of human relations, he would have said 
it was quite impossible—not only that her birth 
and position, as the wealthy Mr. Burrill’s niece, ele- 
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vated her above him in the social scale, but that the 
voice in his own heart was silent. 

There was no quick magnetism of feeling, such 
as had followed, his first contact with Alice Mere- 
dith ; the two were er «ly unlike; Miss Burril was 
self-possessed, charming; Alice, thoughtful, shy, 
needing encouragement to give out the attractions of 
her mind. 

Mr. Mildmay had a singular dream on the first 
night under a new triend’s roof.. It had passed from 
his thoughts at the dawn, in waking, but he recalled 
it vividly long after. 

The day but one following was the sabbath ; 
his sermon for the occasion was already prepared ; 
and, unmoved, in his simple consciousness of a 
message to deliver, by the intellectual and richly- 
dressed assembly which filled the seats before him, he 
did himself even more than his usual justice in its 
delivery. 

Mr. Burril caught him by the hand as he descended 
from the pulpit; Miss Burril's face was radiant with 
pleasure; a throng of friends pressed around tor in- 
troductions ; the people exchanged congratulations on 
their happy success in the choice of a pastor. 

Mr. Mildmay was only human; it is not to be 
wondered at if his heart experienced a glow of pleasure. 

“You need a wife, Mr. Mildmay,” observed one of 
his parishioners, some two months after his settle- 
ment; “a minister's work is always incomplete with- 
out such a partner.” 

Mr. Mildmay had the same thought; he answered 
the half-jocose. remark gravely, that he was about to 
give the subject consideration. 

Why, indeed, should he remain single from a hapless 
passion for a womar who had grossly deceived him, 
allowing him te seek her love.as.if she were as free 
as himself, when, in reality, she was already a wife, 
and a fugitive from her matrimonial duties ? 

Miss Burril’s image rose up in his mind; he was 
conscious of a growing preference on her part toward 
him; at least he was the recipient of her sweetest 
smiles, and some attentions which might have made 
a less vain man hopeful; but how would her uncle 
consider the matter ? 

He knew Miss Burril to be an heiress in her own 
right, or, at least, so considered; and this gave a still 
more unsettled turn to the matter. Mr. Mildmay 
shrank sensitively from a possible imputation of in- 
terested motives. 

Chance rather guided him in this matter, and dis- 
posed summarily of his conflicting theughts. 

On his next call he found Miss Burril alone, 
and, for the first. time, in a state of visible depres 
sion, which led to sympathetic inquiries, and 
finally drew out the avowal of his own hopes and 
wishes. 

When he quitted her, it was to seek her uncle and 
ask his consent to their marriage. It was granted, 
rather to Mr. Mildmay’s surprise than joy, without 
hesitation, and that day fortnight was fixed for the 
event. 

What would Alice say ? 

He thought it over a little drearily as he sat in his 
room late on the eve.of his bridal day. 

Somehow the past weeks had gone out like a 
dream. 

With all his happy prospects, with all the tender- 
ness and love of his new affianced, he was not quite 
happy; a qualm of conscience told him he did not 
love her as a. man ought to love the woman he has 
elected to be his companion to walk with him down 
to the brink of the grave. 

If she, with her quick penetration, should dis- 
cover the secret of his wandering heart, it would be 
very painful. 

Was it true that love came but once in a lifetime, 
and that all after-passions were but wretched make- 
shifts for that first ? 

His heart sank a little at the idea. 

Well, to-morrow they would set out on their 
bridal tour, to be shaped out under the soft April 
skies; then, in the dawn of the budding May, they 
would enter a home of theirown. If his heart were 

ecreant now, it would go hard if, in the little ameni- 
ties of daily life, he should not soon learn to love one 
so amiable and charming. 


CHAPTER IV 
Mr. MrtpMay came back from his sbort wedding 
ir, and settled down in the pleasant house provided 
r him by his parish, and furnished, racher more 
sumptuously than his own tastes would have chosen, 
ym his bride’s money. 

The first weeks of their marriage passed on se- 
renely. Mrs. Mildmay was radiant with content, and 
her exhaustless spirits began to diffuse a new cheer- 
fulness through the pastor’s study. 

By-and-by a slight change began to manifest itself; 
Mrs. Mildmay’s idea of society rather clashed with 
her husband’s. 





| She had her favourite circles in which she had been 

wont to mingle; tle intercourse with the rich and 
fashionable was more according to her tastes than 
the promiscuous mingling with the poor, to. which her 
new position brought her. 

Mr. Mildmay mildly remonstrated ; to bis surprise 
his remonstrances were ill-taken; perhaps bis manner 
had been unfortunate; he tried to reconsider the 
pee, and to accommodate himself to his sensitive 
wife. 

Another embarrassment began to present itself. 
Mrs. Mildmay, aceustomed to lavish expenditure, 
could not bring herself within the humble limits of 
the minister's salary. 

Tt was true she possessed some property of her own, 
but not as. large an amount as had been represented, 
and, unfortunately, too, this fact. was brought up 
haughtily on her side when her husband ventured, at 
last, to remonstrate on a purchase which he felt. that 
his means could ill afford. 

“ These vases were beautiful, my love, exquisite ; 
but where is the money to come from? I have 
begun to fear, of late, that we are iiving beyond our 
means.” 

“They were paid for from my own purse, Mr. 
Mildmay,” rejoined his lady, coldly. “I can afford 
such extravagances.” - 

Mr. Mildmay turned away with a suppressed ‘sigh. 
The vases were indeed very pretty, as they held their 
place on the mantel among a score of other costly 
trifles, but they were associated, henceforth, in his 
mind, with a keen emotion of bitterness. It was. the 
first time his wife had alluded to the fortune she hadi 
brought him. 

Altogether unused to the details of. humble cir-: 
cumstances, her imagination magnified the sum much 
beyend its real amount. Of course she thought his 
interference.in her pleasures uncalled for. 

Mr. Mildmay began to see that his marriage was not 
likely to turn out as happily as it had promised at the: 
commencement. 


only under a succession of favourable circumstances; 
he was now to become acquainted with a new. side of 
her character. 

Was it possible that this graceful, attractive woman| 
had a will of her own, which neither the reasonable’ 
remonstrances of her husband, nor her affection for! 
him, could, in any instance, shake? Was it triei 
that she had entered into this close relation with himi 
without the slightest thought given to his profession, 
or the duties which, in consequence, should devolve) 
upon himself? To both of these uneasily shape! 
questions, the rapid course of a few months forced 
upon Mr, Mildmay’s unwilling heart an answer in 
the affirmative. 

Even his faith in her love for him, the last reed ‘to 
which he hopefully clung, was finally shaken by a 
conversation, to which he was unfortunate enough to 
be an unwilling auditor. 

Two ladies, unobservant in the dim light of his 
presence, the sound of his wife’s name,-and the sen- 
tence which followed, arrested him as he was about to 
step forward. 

““Mrs. Mildmay is in fine spirits since her mar- 
riage; she seems to have quite got over her disap- 
pointment.” 

“What do you mean? 
had an engagement.” 

“Why, she was ready to die after Mr. Langley; is 
it possible you never heard of it? He married a little 
boarding-school miss.” 

“Oh yes! I doremember the Mr, Langley who 
got a divorce from his wife. Where is she now, I 
wonder?” . 

“ Mrs. Ames told me her mother was dead, and she 
had gone to live with an aunt somewhere in the 
country. I don’t know how thet old woman.gets 
hold of everything, but she is well posted up in every- 
body’s affairs.” 

“What a foolish girl, when he was so'rich! I 
would have. put up with a.great deal to live’ in, such 
style.” 

* Yes, that was thé attraction to Miss Burril, though 
Langley is a fine-looking man yet, with all his. forty 
years and his miserable habits.” 

Mr. Mildmay emerged from his corner, looking a 
shade paler than usual, but quite calm and self-pos+ 
sessed. 

His cross had deepened very materially in its weight 
in those five short minutes, but he knew that he 
must bear it up like a man, and like the Christian 
which he sincerely strove to be. 

In one point he discovered that this unequal 
marriage was alike, each had entered into it with a 
pre-occupied heart. 

I wonder if, inall the varied forms of discipline 
which hedge our daily walks, and attend us to the 
threshold of the grave, one could be found more 
deeply searching to beart ard soul than a discordant 


I don’t remember that she 





marriage ? 


In their short acquaintance he had seen his wife | 


It isa terrible thought to recall, when daily dis. 
likes and crossings ixke the place of confidence ang 
affection, that this close companionship can only be 
sundered by the cold hand of death. 

Mr, Mildmay. went onin bis lot with outward re- 
signation: he armed himself in a panoply of patience 
for the wounding attacks, the cold speeches whic), 
he encountered at his flreside; he leff no conscious 
duty undone, however its performance might dra» 
down opposition or provoke caustic. rejoiners. 
struggled with his natural sensitiveness of spirit 
nobly ; and if he suffered much, he reaped many 
blessings. 

In his parish his reputation grew steadily, and his 
fame as a preacher increased. Tew knew that thos 
brilliant thoughts were wrought out in a crucible o; 
fire, but some there were who sympathised and com- 
miserated in silence, 

“Brother Mildmay is a happy man,” said some « 
his less-gifted fellow-labourers,. on quitting the hon: 
whose hospitality they had by chance taken, for it was 
against Mrs. Mildmay’s rules to be often oppressed 
with the service of these humble guests, “a rich ani 
united parish, a most charming and wealthy wife— 
truly, his lot has fallen in pleasant places.” 

How little we know by a mere outside glance 
These very men, in their poverty, were more to be 
envied in their humble homes, surreunded by loving 
wives and children, than the gifted minister. 

Towards one of these parishioners Mr. Mildmay ex- 
perienced a difficulty in cultivating the cordiality which 
marked his general deportment, though this man was 
one of his most officious friends. 

He had, as we have seen, unfortunately discovered 
the identity of. Mr. Langley with the husband in Miss 
Meredith’s story, and he could ill pnt down the human 
‘remembrance that but for this man, avery fair share of 
happiness might have displaced the gloom of his pre- 
sent lot. 

Mr. Langley was a man of fashion and reputation; 
if he had plenty of vices they were not allowed to 
make their appearance in public, and though still un- 
martied he had’ not continued in this state from neces- 
sity, but rather from choice, since many a prow 
mother. would willingly lave trusted him with the 
welfare of her daughter. 

It was at the close of the third year of Mr. Mild- 
may’s pastorate that Mr. Langley was seized with a 
very ‘severe illness, which, in a few days, plainly took 
a dangerous appearance. 

Mr. Mildmay came often to his bedside, and in the 
little revival of consciousness that came about, did al! 
that he could to comfort and encourage the dying 
man, 

What the minister’s thoughts. were it would be 
difficult to say, but when he went out from the cham 
ber, it is hardly possible that his mind could havo 
kept from reverting to his own position, and with dif- 
ferent emotions, under other circumstances, he woul! 
have contemplated this sudden event. 

It would leave Alice Meredith free ; he knew, froma 

sage in a late letter of his sister’s, that she was 
Alice Meredith still. 

But what business had he with such agitating re- 
flections? No doubt, too, that harsh letter, whose 
sternness he had began latterly to understand, ha: 
driyeu him from a plage in her memory. 


CHAPTER 'V. 

“T smatt certainly attend the ball this evening, 
said Mrs, Mildmay, standing before hér mirror iu 
pretence of arranging her héavy braids of brown hai 
“T have not been since my marriage. It will seem 
like old times.” 

“My love, I see the greatest possible objections. 
You'must forgive me for stating them.” 

Mis. Mildmay turned round with a wearied air. 

“Th the first place, it'is not fitting for a minister's 
wife to, mingle in these gay assmblies which are 
gathered ostensibly for mirth and enjoyment, and i 
which dancing figures largely. In the’second place, 
it is out .of ‘my power to attend you; I suould be 
conrpelléd to conisign you to the care of some othe: 
gentleman.” 

“Plenty could be found,” observed the lady, in- 
differently ; “there is Mr, Alden.” 

Mr. Mildmay’s face flushed with some new feeling. 
“My dear, I have already told you that he is not a 
suitable acquaintance for my wife, and that I cannot 
consént to your appearing in public with him.” 

“Consent !” retorted Mrs. Mildmay, taking up the 
offensive word ; “ you need not.” 

“In a word,” said Mr. Mildmay, calmly, as his 
Wife opened the casket at her elbow ‘and began 
leisurely to draw out a glistening string of pearls, ’! 
must interdict your going out to-night; hitherto | 
have submitted to see my wishes crossed, but this is 
passing the proper limits. If remonstrances wil! not 
answer, I must. unwillingly exert the authority of » 





husband ” : 
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The iady turned toward.him, her face crimsoning 
with passion, the string of pearls dropping from her 


ers. 

. How will you restrain me, sir, if it is my pleasure 

202” 

“Ip two ways,” said Mr. Mildmay, firmly, now 
aroused upon his part, “in either of which I should 
be justified, in confining you to your chamber, or, if 
force be too humiliating a course to use towards a 
lady, to allow you tocross my threshold to return to 
me no more.” 

He uttered the last words as a threat; he felt that 
they were misplaced ere they, had quite crossed his 
lips, but his resentful feelings, for the moment, 
hurried him out of himself. 

He got.up abruptly and quitted the room. .“T was 
vrong,” he. thought, “but how have I borne with 
her !” : 

The noon meal, when they met at the dinner-table, 
passed in uninterrupted silence. .It was. not an un- 
frequent occurrence, but Mr. Mildmay felt it more 
sensitively than usual. 

Hardly was it ended when he went out to see a 
sick parishioner. _He found the man in great distress, 
both of body and mind,‘and did not quit him until 
nightfall. 

When he reached his home, Mrs. Mildmay was not 
iu the aitting-room ; the vacant supper-table was left 
standing ; the maid said her mistress desired him not 
to wait for ber, as she bad already supped. 

Mr. Mildmay permitted the girlto pour out his tea, 
swallowed a few mouthfuls, for appearance sake, 
and then, pushing. back his chair, ascended to his 
wife's chamber. 

He found her, as-he had anticipated, arrayed in a 
fashionable evening costume, her hood and cloak 
lying on the table beside her. 

“Maria,” he said, trying to speak with compo- 
sure, “ 1 told you this morning that I saw the greatest 
yossible objection to the step you seem to have de- 
termined upon.’ Is your husband’s confidence and 
aflection. ef less value in your eyes, than a feverish 
night at a ball?” 

Mrs. Mildmay bent over to re-adjust her bracelet. 
She deigned him no answer. 

The street bell rang violently. 

She looked up, and rising, began to take her clgak 
from the table. 

“Mr. Alden is below, ma'am,” said the maid, 
coming up. the stairs. 

“Very well, Jane, I will be down in a moment,” 

Mr. Mildmay stepped to the door and closed it. 

“You cannot pass here, Maria,” he said, firmly ; 
“for your own sake,“as well as mine, I must pre- 
vent this.” 

The lady stepped towards him, her face and throat 
crimsoning with anger. 

“ T will not be held like a slave,” she said, bitterly ; 
“Jet me go; I will never return!” 

He held her for a moment in her straggle to pass. 
Suddenly her hands unlocked; and a torrent of bright 
blood gushed to her lips. 

In her passion she had ruptured a blood-vessel. 

“Send for a doctor, Jane,” said Mr. Mildmay, as 
the affrighted servant rushed up at his call; “lose no 
time !” 

The girl turned to obey. 

The wretched woman breathed two or three quick 
gasps, and lay quite insensible in his arms. 

It was a terrible moment. 

He watched the life-blood flowiug from her lips, 
without the power to staunch it. 

What ,would he not have given to have recalled 
the last few moments! Yet how could he have sub- 
witted to have his authority trampled upon—to see 
ler go forth in a path whose end every other eye 
but. hers could read? Better she should die now and 
thus. 

The doctor came, and ordered her to be removed 
to. bed. There was a slight chance—a very slight 
chance—for life, if the bleeding should not commence 
again. 

Mr. Mildmay sat by her pillow through the long 
aight. With the first. glimmering of day in the east, 


she rallied a little and looked up at him. There was, 


adim light-of recognition in her eyes, which almost 
lustantly closed. 

“My husband,”, she murmured—‘“my poor hus- 
band, I have never loved you” 

Mr. Mildmay’s heart, beat quick with a similar eon- 
fession. He was.silent, only taking up gently the 
white hand on;the counterpaue. 

When he looked up again there was a change in 
her face. 

He rang hurriedly for the servant ; but ere her 
steps sounded on the staircase,- her mistress, had 
breathed her last, very gently,.almost without a sigh. 
Mr. Mildmay closed, the eyes which had_ fluttered 
open, drew a long breath, and retired to his study, 
where he shut himself in, and remained for nearly an 
hour in painful meditations. 


'| our feelings are not always within our power. 


OHAPTER VI. 

Ir was on the fifth anniversary of his departure 
from L. that Mr. Mildmay found himself again a 
traveller on the well-remembered road: It was 
the eve of the sabbath, and he was to officiate on. the 
morrow. in the pulpit of the brother minister who 
now filled his place.in the homes and affections of 
his former people. 

Very plentiful food for reflection had Mr. Mildmay 
on the last two miles ride. 

Familiar objects started upon every side; three or 
four farmers, with loaded teams, passed him with 
brightening faces of recognition; a bevy of tall school- 
girls, whom he had known last as little children, 
smiled at him as timed remembrance. 

By and by he got out at the old. gate, and passed 
jup to the low-roofed, one story house, where he had 
known so many painful sorrows aud such a cheerful 
lot. 

A pleasant-faced dame, with a trodp of noisy 
children, had supplanted his old housekeeper. Brother 
T—— was already artivedat his place of appoiut- 
ment, and Mr. Mildmay entered the parlour, which 
wore a changed appearance, tricked out in new fur- 
nituro, and sat down before the comfortable fire, 
trying to think that ho wasin his old place, and that 
the griefs and sorrows which had fallen to his lot 
since the morning on which he had sat there last had 
not been, 

A well-filled house greeted him in the old church 
on the morrow—scores of familiar faces, but some hs 
had’ expected to see were lying in their graves; and 
others—men and women—had put by the freshness 
of youth for the lmes of mature age. 

There was one vacant seat to which his eyes turned 
often; neither Mrs. Meredith nor her niece were 
present. 

He had been told that morning that Mrs. Meredith 
was ill, and this accounted for her non-appearance. 
And Alice? If aware of the fact of his presence, her 
absence was no mystery. 

Mr. Mildmay’s feelings had changed very much 
since he last stood in that spot. He had gained 
charity, a broader knowledge of human life, fuller 
faith ; he felt this as he stepped down from the pulpit 
at the close of his afternoon service. 

“Sister Meredith is very ill,’’ said the aged deacon, 
of whom he at last ventured the inquiry. “It is 
thought she will not be any better, sir; she has been 
failing for a loug time.” 

Would a call be proper? Mr. Mildmay thought 
jover the subject attentively, as he plodded his way 
homeward over the winter roads. If he could see 
Alice once again! . Yet how could he hope that her 
old love had outlived the evidence of his marriage ? 
At least, after all that had passed, he could bear the 
humiliation of a refusal. 

It was a long, still walk that evening—short was 
the distance—which took him to Poplar Grove. 

A new face presented itself in answer to his knock 
—an elderly woman in place of the little bound-girl, 
who ushered him into the parlour, and went: to tell 
Miss Meredith that a stranger wished to speak with 
her for a few moments. 

The fire had gone out in the grate; the room was 
cold. The minister walked forth aud back struggling 
with his impatience. 

Alice came in presently, in a neat morning dress, 
her cheeks a little pale, her pretty brown hair glis- 
tening here and there with a thread of silver ; but other- 
wise quite unchanged from the Alice Meredith, with 
whom he had parted, his heart filled with all lovely 
hopes, five years before. 

Perhaps she had guessed the person of her visitor. 
It was very likely; for, though agitated, her mauner 
was more composed than his. 

“T understand you have met with a great loss?” 
she said, after answering his courteous inquiry for 
her aunt; “ your home must be very lonely,” 

The minister was silent. 

“Alice,” he said, presently, “ will you forgive me 
for referring to the past? 1t may be wrong for me, a 
Christian minister, to say that your image has been 
always in my heart since our parting; but so it has 
been. I gave my wife kindness, respect—the respect 
due from.a husband—but 1 discovered, too late, that 
1 was 
harsh with you; I have learned more of life since— 
more thought, more charity % 

“No,” said Alice, her voice trembling, and her 





you were just.” 

Mr. Mildmay took her hand,a new light shining up 
in his face. 

“Can you forgive me, Alice? We have both suf- 
fered; you are free now to listen tome. Will you 
effect my future? Will you become my wife?” 

An hour later the two sat by Mrs. Meredith’s bed- 
side, the sick woman’s face brightened by a joy such 
asshe had never expected to know in the waning 





days of feebleness and pain. 


eyes filling with tears, “it was I who was in fault ;/ 








“Now I can go in peace, Alice, secing you provided 
for. She told me all long ago, Mr. Mildmay. Years 
have passed since I ceased to blame you. Your mar- 
riage disappointed me—and Mr. Langley’s death fol- 
lowing so soon afterward—but I always clung to the 
hope that you would come together at last.” 

M. RB. 








Tue War Orrick AND THE YEOMANRY.—A con- 
temporary states erroneously that Lord de Grey has 
suggested to the lieutenants of counties the propriety 
of not assembling the Yeomanry this year. The fact 
is not so. Lord de Grey has been informed by some 
lieutenants that, owing to the losses sustained by the 
rinderpest, the farmers in their counties would be 
inconvenienced by the annual training. With the 
view of ascertaining if this was the case generally, 
Lord de Grey has caused a circular to be issued ask- 
ing for information upon the subject, aud by the 
answers received he will no doubt be guided in his 
recommendation to her Majesty, as to the assembly 
ornon-assembly of the Yeomanry for their annual 
exercise in 1866. 

Baron Rorsscuiip has been swindled. A month 
ago a venerable and decrepit old man offered to sel! 
him a splendid service of old china—12 plates only— 
for an annuity of £48 a year. The man looked so 
old and so near his end, that the baron consented : 
but’ when the month had elapsed, instead of his vene-’ 
rable‘friend a spruce, vigorous young fellow of about 
30 claimed the annuity. ‘he baron stood aghast, 
“Why you seened a ceutury old a month ago! 
“Yes, M. le Baron, but you ses your assistance has 
renewed my lease of life.” For this anecdote the 
Lvenement is responsible. 


Mo.iie. Parr is twenty-three, and still a minor. 
She is a Spaniard, and in Spain women de not attain 
their majority until they are twenty-five. It follows 
that the diva will not be of age under two years. 
This particularity, rather insignificant at first sight, 
derives great importance from the singular position of 
Mdlle. Patti. In virtue of a contract made by her 
relatives with M. Strakesch, her brother-ia-law, her 
gains are divided into three shares, the first of which 
goes te her relatives, and the second to M. Strakescli, 
while the third is invested at good iuterest to join 
her own fortune, of which she wil! be full mistress 
from her majority. Some stress is laid upon the visit 
of Rossini to Patti, as it is asserted that he is not the 
warmest admirer of her singing. 

A Horse or PrincipLte.—It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that nearly the whole material employed 
in the building of Waterloo Bridge was drawn by one 
horse called “ Old Jack,” a most sensible animal, and 
a-great favourite. His driver was, generally speaking, 
a steady and) trustworthy man, though rather too 
fond of his dram before breakfast. As the railway 
along which the stoue was drawn passed in front of the 
public-house door, the horse and truck were usually 
pulled up while Tom entered for his “morning 
dram.” On one oceasion the driver stayed so long that 
“ Old Jack,” becoming impatient, poked his head into 
the open door, and taking his master’s coat collar 
between his teeth, though in a gentle sort of manner, 
pulled him out from the midst of his companions, and 
thus-forced him to resume the day’s work.—Smiles's 
Lives of the Engineers. 

A SreepLe Jack ar Westminster.—A daring 
individual named Burns, from Manchester, has suc- 
ceededat the House of Parliament in the dangerous 
operation of-fixiug four copper bands round two of 
the finials on the centre tower. ‘The last November 
gale blew off one of the finials and loosened another ; 
and if it had not been for the lightning conductor, one 
would have dropped down, and might have done con- 
siderable damage, being one of the highest, and 9 
inches square by 6 feet 5 inches from its basement to 
top, surmounted by a vane that would not revolve. 
From that cause the wind had such power over it 
that the'third joint gave way, and the finial fell against 
the steeple; the west wind, however, moved it again, 
and placed it in its position, where it rocked. Burns 
made his way, 210 feet high, outside the tower, with- 
out scaffold, by a serics of seven ladders, in an in- 
genious manner, and safely repaired it. Burhs very 
recently got up to the top of the steeple of St. Mary's 
Church, Rotherhithe ; succeeded in taking down the 
weather-vane, which is 7 feet 4 inches long and 
eighty-four pounds weight; and after it had been 
repaired and regilded, he restored it to its place. 

CULTIVATION OF THE Minp.—The principal study 
I would recommend to all young people for the cul 
tivation, of the mind, is, not only history, but by 
selecting all the available and most sublime passages 
of literature from the peus of wisdom. I know of 
nothing equally proper to entertain and improve at 
the. same time, or that is so likely to form and 
strengthen their judgment, and, by giving them a 
liberal and compreheusive view of human nature, in 
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some measure to supply the defects of that experience, 
which is frequently attained too late to be of much 
service to us. Let me add, that more materials for 
conversation are supplied by this kind of knowledge 
than by almost any other. The faculty in which 
ladies usually excel is that of imagination; and, when 
properly cultivated, it becomes the source of all that 
is most charming in society. Nothing in my 
opinion can contribute to the improvement of this 
faculty more than poetry; which, if applied to its true 
ends, adds a thousand charms to those sentiments of 
religion, virtue, generosity, and delicate tenderness, 
by which the human soul is exalted and refined. 





THE BOHEMIAN. 
———__@—_—__ 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Four sad and weary weeks! Cora St. Hubert 
had known no joy, no hope, no comfort, during all 
that time. 

The rose had faded from her cheek, and the soul- 
light bad grown dim in her eyes. 

She kept her own apartments most of the time, 
and when she walked in the park or in the garden 
she chose to be alone. She did not complain in the 
presence of her father, for she knew that he was not 
to blame, 

“ Marie,” she said, one evening, as her maid 
came up from the river, “who were you talking 
with ?” 

“When? Where?” returned the maid, evasively. 

“ You were talking with some one in a boat.” 

“ Only a few passing words, my lady.” 

“But who was it?” 

“It was Paul de Courcy.” 

A stifled sob broke from Cora’s lips, and her hand 
‘was pressed upon her heart; but by-and-by she com- 
posed herself, and asked: 

“What bad Paul to say ?” 

“ Only to ask concerning you, my lady.” 

“ He was looking well ?” 

“Ah,” said Marie, shaking her head with an ex- 
pression of deepest compassion and sympathy, ‘“ you 
do not know how he haschanged. His round cheeks 
have become sunken ; his dark, bright eyes have lost 
their fire; his lips tremble when he speaks; there are 
deep lines upon his brow, as though a score of years 
had been added to his age within the past few 
weeks, and his drooping lids seem tired of bearing 
tears.” 

“Oh, Paul! Paul!” 

And with this Cora covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 

She was thus moved when a footfall near at 
band aroused her, and upon looking up she beheld 
ber father. ‘. 

“Cora, my child,” said the marquis, sitting down 
by her side and taking one of her hands, “ why have 
you been weeping ?” 

The unhappy maiden’s only reply was to rest her 
head upon her father’s bosom, and weep afresh. 

““My dear Cora, what is it? Will you not tell 
your father ?” 

She tried to speak, but her words were lost in sobs. 

“ Marie,” the marquis cried, turning to the maid, 
“what is the matter? What has happened?” 

“ Poor dear lady !” replied the girl, wiping the tears 
from her own eyes, “her heart is breaking. She 
knows that Paul has been here 1 

“ Here ?” repeated St. Hubert, with a start. 

“No, no, sir—not up here. I met him down upon 
the river. My lady did not see him, but she kuew 
that I was speaking with some one, and when she 
asked me who it was, I could not refuse to tell her.” 

The marquis drew the arm of his daughter through 
his own, and gently led her back to the chateau; and 
having kissed her and smoothed back the dark hair 
from her pale brow, took her head upon his bosom, 
and tried to comfort her with an assurance of his 
love. 

But he could not bring the life current to the 
surface. 

She expressed her returning love to him, and told 
how gtateful she was for all his kindness; but through 
all that she said, strive as slice would to suppress it, 
the wail of her breaking heart would burst forth, and 
her brow remained white and cold beneath the 
gathering damps of the night that had settled down 
upon her. 

“Cora, Cora, look up. Oh! take some‘courage if you 
can. I may find some help for you. Kiss me, dar- 





ling.—So.—Now go and pray.” 

Arnaud St, Hubert turned once more into the park, 
and at a short distance from the chateau he met Paul 
de Courcy. 

“ Paul!” 

“Tt is I, marquis. I have come to bid you ‘are- 
well.” 





St. Hubert was moved anew when he saw how 
changed the youth was, and how deeply surrow had 
stamped itself upon his handsome face. 

“ Are you going away, Paul?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ Whither ?” 

“T know not.” 

“ And did you wish to see Cora before you went?” 

“Oh, no! Idare not meet her again. My heart 
has already borne its full burden. But, sir, we know 
not what the future may bring forth. Perhaps, in the 
time to come, there may be no more bar to the blessed 
union that once was promised me.” 

“ When go you ?” asked the marqnis, seeming to 
take no notice of the youth's last speech. 

“To-morrow.” 

“Will you leave France?” 

“Yes. The blessings which are returning to my 
native land can bring no joy to me. Once I promised 
myself that with the return of peace to the realm I 
should be the happiest among the happy, but the 
dream is passed !” 

“ Not to-morrow, Paul. Wait until I see you again. 
Will you promise me this?” 

“TfIcan please youin anything, you may com- 
mand me.” ; 

“ Then I ask you to remain until I give my consent 
that you may go.” 

The marquis returned to fhe chatean, and as soon 
as the shades of night had fallen, he crossed the river, 
and bent his steps towards the villa. He found 
Leopold de Courcy in his library, and when the usual 
greetings had passed, he drew up a chair and seated 
himself near to his friend. 

* Leopold,” he said, ‘I have come on business, and 
as there is no need of circumlocution, I shall speak 
directly and to the point. You are probably aware 
that your son thinks of leaving France ?” 

“ Yes,” replied De Courcy, “and perhaps you favour 
the step? I think it would be better for him so to 
do.” 

“Can you not think of something that would be 
better still?” 

De Courcy shook his head. 

“ Leopold,” pursued the marquis, with much depth 
of feeling, “ your son is unhappy and miserable, and 
my sweet child is dying. The current of their bright 
hopes that ran so freely and with such promise a few 
short weeks ago is now all frozen up, and their 
hearts are breaking. This must not be! Do not 
interrupt me, but listen. I tell you it must not be. 
As I have faith in my own integrity, so have I faith 
that Paul and Cora would make each other blessed 
and happy, and with a single eye to their welfare I 
am willing to give away the hand of my daughter.” 

“ Tt cannot, cannot be!” 

“But I tell you it must be! If you will say that 
Paul may take Cora for his wife, I will ask you no 
questions, but I will bless you and give you my love 
and my confidence. If there is anything in the past 
that is dark and unpleasant, there let it rest. If you 
have any secret that weighs heavily upon you, keep it 
to yourself, for I give you my word that I will never 
try to gain it from you. Leopold, you have no right 
thus to crush the bearts of those two loving, faithful 
children, You will send your son away from his 
home, perhaps to die, unknown and unwept, in some 
far-off land, and you will send my daughter toan un- 
timely grave! Will you take this new burden on 
your soul? Speak—answer me!” 

“Spare me! Spare me!” groaned De Courcy, 
covering his face with his hands. 

“Not until you promise to spare others,” returned 
the marquis, solemnly. 

“ Give me time to think.” 

* Will you answer me to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You will not disappoint me ?” 

“No. To-morrow I will answer you.” 

St. Hubert went away, and on the following day he 
returned. 

He found De Courcy in the library, looking pale 
and careworn, but yet calm and self-possessed. 

“ Arnaud, do you remember the promise you made 
me last evening ?” 

“ To which promise do you allude 2?” 

“To that touching the affairs of the past.” 

“ Yes—I remember it.” 

“ And you will never seek to unlock the secret of 
which we have both so often spoken?” 

“ Never.” 

Leopold de Courcy arose to his feet, and looked his 
friend full in the face. 

“ Arnaud St. Hubert, listen to me. As I hope for 
heaven in the world to come, there is no act of my 
life that I fear to trust to the judgment of heaven! 
My son is without stain, and 1 know him to be true 
and honourable.” 

“ Leopold, I bless you for those words.” 

“Hold, Arnaud. Do not bless me yet. Let the 





end come. I feel that I shall not long remain in this 


world of trials and sorrow; but I will not die unti] 
our children are happy. The answer which I pro. 
mised is ready. Let Paul and Cora be united !” 

“ Courage, courage, man!” cried the marquis, sejz. 
ing De Courcy by thehand. ‘The happiness of oy; 
children shall give you new life. Come, let the past 
go to the wind, while you and I look for joy in the 
future.” 

A slight flush overspread the pale features of ths 
knight, and he tried to answer with something of 
hopefulness in histone ; and as they turned from the 
library and descended to the hall, he called a smile ty 
his face. 

“ Paul,” he said, as they met the youth upon the 
piazza, “you will go with the marquis. He hag 
something to tel you.” 

. * + . 

Joy most ecstatic; checks blooming; eyes bright; 
ant head and tongue joining in songs and thanks- 
siving. 

Upon the bosom of herlover rested Cora St. Hubert, 
almost too happy; and Paul, as though he feared that 
some cruel fate might yet dispel the blessed vision, 
clasped her within his strong embrace, and prayoj 
te Heaven that the new hope might meet its ful! 
fruition. 

Since it had been settled that they should be mar- 
ried, arrangements for the ceremony were at once 
made, and within a week all was ready. On the 
evening preceding the appointed day Goliah, the Bo- 
hemjan, made his appearance at the chateau, where he 
was welcomed open arms and open hearts by 
those whose lives he had saved. He was clad in 
more becoming garb than he had before worn, aud 
looked better in every way. 

“ You will remain with us,” said the marquis ear- 
nestly and eagerly. ‘“ You will stop till to-morrow 
to see Paul and Cora united, and——” 

“ And after that,” cried Cora, taking up the strain 
upon her own account, “you will stay to see how 
much we will love you, and how happy we will try to 
make you.” 

The wanderer took the maiden’s hand, and raised it 
to his lips; and while a bright tear-drop glistened in 
his eye he said: 

“ My sweet child, I will stay with you until you get 
tired of me.” 

“ Then,” returned Cora, with a bright smile, “ you 
may consider this your home while Paul and I have 
life and reason.” 

The morning was not a pleasant one. Great clouds 
hung darkly in the heavens, and the wind howled 
mournfully through the old trees in the park. Even 
Paul and Cora felt something of the influence of 
the outer gloom ; but they strove to banish the feeling, 
and whispered of the coming blessing. 

The marquis did not worry for himself, but he was 
sorry that the clouds and tempest had come, for he 
had hoped that all might be bright and pleasant. 

It was past noon when Leopold de Courcy arrived. 
He was paler than usual, and the deep lines upon his 
brow had grown deeper still; and his hair seemed to 
have grown whiter within the last few hours. But 
he was composed, and greeted his friends with calm- 
ness, andeven with warmth. He kissed Cora, and 
wished her joy and prosperity. 

When all was ready the company repaired to the 
large-drawing room, where the priest was in waiting, 


and after a few preliminary arrangements the youth- 


ful couple took their places before the temporary 
altar, 


At that moment a vivid flash of lightning leaped 
across the dark vault, and the thunder that Gotlowed 

came crashing down as though a mountain had been 

overturned upon the chateau. Leopold de Courcy 

covered his face with his hands, and uttered a deep 

roan. 

it Pshaw!” cried the marquis, when he saw that 
others besides de Courcy were startled. “Are you 
afraid of the lightning? Go on, good father.” 

The priest had commenced reading, when the 
sudden opening of a door, and the unseemly tramp of 
heavy feet, called his attention from his book. 

“Oho! I think I am in time to stop this work! 
Arnaud St. Hubert, you cannot give your daughter's 
hand to that man !” 

It was Gaspard Coppin who spoke. He strode to 
the altar, where he turned and faced the assembly. 
He looked uglier than ever, and his sunken ey¢s 
burned with a malignant fire. 

Leopold de Courey uttered alow, wailing cry, and 
covered his face once more with bis hands. 

“How now, wretch?” demanded the marquis. 
“ What means this intrusion ?” 

“ Ask Leopold de Courcy what it means,” retorted 
Coppin. 

“T ask you, sir.” 

“Then I will answer. I have come to save you 
from a shame-laden alliance, and to take my revenge 
upon an enemy.” 








This much to the marquis, and then to de Courcy. 
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“Aha! my cringing rival. Why do you crouch 
there like a guilty thing? My hour has come.” 

Then to Paul the villain turned. 

“And you, young sir—did you think I should forget 
you? If you had not attacked me by the river I 
night not have come hither at this time, though I 
cannot promise as to that. I have been eager for 
money, and your father has been liberal ; but I have 
also thirsted for revenge. I swore years ago—before 
you were born—that I would not die until I had seen 
Leopold de Courcy bite the dust; but I did not dream 
then what a weapon he would himself put into my 
hands. Arnaud St. Hubert,” he continued, turning 
tothe marquis, “you can remember when I loved 
Madeline Gerard—when I sought her hand, and you 
know that Leopold de Courcy stepped in and gained 
her affeetions from me, and when he made that woman 
his wife I swore that I would have vengeance.” 

“Villain!” shouted St. Hubert. ‘ You were then, 
as now, @ base, bad man, and I know that Madeline 
Gerard cared nothing for you. She had only te know 
you, to despise you.” 

“Aha! say youso? Then let me touch you ten- 
detly in return. Did you once have a wife 2” 

“ 'Yes—an angel !” 

“Ay, I remember Theresa Davoust before she be- 
came your marchioness, and I think she was as good 
asshe was beautiful. But did not your wife have a 
brother? I think Henri Davoust was a good 
man !” 

“He was a good man!” exclaimed St. Hubert, de- 


voutly. 

“ And what became of him ?” 

“ Heaven only knows!” 

“ Ah! you are wrong there, St. Hubert: Leopold de 
Courcy knows what became of him, and I know what 
became of him, I do not think you would willingly 

your daughter to the son of a murderer !” 

The thunderbolt, that had but a short time before 
crashed through the heavens, was as nothing to the 
thunderbolt thus hurled upon the assembly. 

Leopold de Courcy had started to his feet, and then 
tottered back like a drunkon man. 

Cora, almost bereft of life, had been led to a seat. 
Paul stood by her side like one awaiting the blow of 
the fatal axe, while the marquis pale and trembling 
moved forward, and caught the croaking fiend by the 
arm. 

“Speak, villain! what mean you by those dark 
words ?” 

“This is what I mean,” replied Coppin. “Ten 
years ago I stood in a copse of maples not tar from 
your park. I saw Leopold de Courcy and Henri 
Davoust in conversation upon the rivers bauks. I 
saw De Courcy draw his sword, and pierce your 
wife’s brother to the heart, and then I saw him throw the 
corpse into the stream. Thus you lost your brother- 
in-law, and I verily believe that the blow hastened 
the death of your wife: there stands the murderer, 
bending now as he has bent these ten long years be- 
neath the weight of the crime! Will you give the 
hand of your child to his son?” 

“Oh! heavens! this cannot be,” groaned St. 
Hubert. ‘Leopold, speak! Tell me that this wretch 
lies !” 

“ Let him gay so, if he can!” groaned out Gaspard 
Coppin between his clenched teeth. 

“Oh! Leopold! ik!” 

“My father!” cried Paul, leaving Cora’s side, “ say 
but one word. If this man has spoken the truth, let 
the heavens fall and crush me!” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


For a few moments after Paul had spoken there 
was a silence so dead that the falling of a leaf might 
have awakened an echo in the spacious apartment; 
andthen Leopold de Courcy stared to his feet. 

“ Arnaud,” he cried, taking a single step towards 

the marquis, “listen to me, and you shall hear the 
truth.” His voice grew more firm as he proceeded, 
and he spoke with sclemn earnestness: “Gaspard 
Coppin has told you falsely. I did kill Henri Davoust, 
but it was no murder. He, too, you remember, had 
loved Madeline Gerard; but I never knew that he 
had laid up any feeling against me until that fatal 
mecting. 
“It was only one short month after my wife died 
that I met him upon the river's bank. He spoke first 
of Madeline’s death, and spoke in a manner that 
wounded me. I was suffering intensely at the time, 
snd retorted somewhat warmly, whereupon he spoke 
still mere harshly. 

“I was surprised beyond measure, as well as 
gtieved ; and I allowed myself to say that no gentle- 
man would be guilty of such impropriety. Upon 
this Henri grew heated with temper, and directly 
accused me of having stolen the affections of Made- 

from him. 

“T told him that he lied. Upon this he drew his 
Sword, and bade me do the same. I refused, and 

















would have offered an apology for my hasty speech, 
but he spat in my face, and struck me upon the cheek 
with the flat of his blade. 

“There was but one course left for me then, and I 
drew my sword. He attacked me furiously, and for 
awhile I only sought to defend myself; but finally I 
changed my tactics, and soon plunged my blade into 
his bosom. He staggered back; his foot slipped; and 
as he fell he rolled into the water. 

“T would have caught him from the flood, but the 
swift tide bore his body away, and I saw it no 
more. The night was settling down over the scene, 
and when I knew that I had no more power to save, I 
hurried from the spot a wretched, suffering man. 
went to my home, resolved that in the morpving I 
would see you and confessall. The morning came, 
and I arosé early and wandered by the river. 

“The tide was still rushing furiously on, and I 
thought that the body of Henri Davoust had been 
borne far away from those who knew him, or could 
recognise him. 

“As I wandered back I forgot to come to the chateau. 
I thought I would postpone the confession. That 
postponement was my great error. Another day 
passed, and I believed that the secret of the death was 
safely locked up in my own breast; and there 
finally, I meant to keep it; and, furthermore, this 
very belief made acoward of me. As I could call 
no witness to prove the truth, would my story be 
credited? At least I feared that there would be 
ample room for suspicion, and I shrank from the 
ordeal. 

“ At length—at the expiration of a few months— 
this villain—this Gaspard Coppin—came to me, and 
convinced me that he had been a witness of Henri 
Davoust’s tragic death, but if I would pay him a 
certain amount of money he would keep the secret. 
I gave it to him! and from that time he has been 
like a death-shadow in my path. 

“Oh! how many, many times 1 wished that I had 
made a clean breast of it at the proper time; but I 
allowed the opportunity to slip, and heaven only 
knows what I have suffered since. 

“ Arnaud St. Hubert, as heaven is my judge, I have 
told you the whole truth.” 

“ Grand dieu !” exclaimed Coppin, with a demoniac 
sneer, “ the man lies as coolly as he did the murder. 
Sir Arnaud you can believe him if you will, and you 
can bestow your lovely child upon one whose 
parent’s hands are red with the blood of your kin- 
dred.” 

The marquis groaned, sinking into a seat. 

“I know not what to believe. Oh! Leopold, you 
should have told me of this.” 

De Courcy had taken another step forward and was 
upon the point of speaking, when the room was illu- 
minated as though the whole heavens had suddenly 
burst aflame, and on the next instant the thunder 
came cracking, and crashing, and roaring, like the 
united voices of ten thousand cannons. 

A deathly stillness followed, which was at length 
broken by the advance of Goliah, the Bohemian. 

“Arnaud St. Hubert,” spoke the strange man, 
‘“* Gaspard Coppin has told you a lie, and Leopold de 
Courcy has made some mistakes.” 

At the sound of that voice de Courcy raised his head 
with a quick movement. The marquis started 
up as though with new life, while Gaspard 
Coppin stared at the speaker with a vacant look, 
betraying both fear and perplexity. 

“Gaspard Coppin was not the only witness to that 
scene between Leopold de Courcy and Henri Davoust. 
I was very near at hand—near enough, at all events, 
to hear all that was done. There was no murder: De 
Courcy was absolutely forced to do all that he did, he 
acted entirely in self-defénce; and I can swear that 
for some time after it was morally certain that Davoust 
was seeking his life, and only warded off the murderous 
blows. 

“ Parbleu! how much does Leopuld de Cotrcy pay 
you for this story ?” cried Coppin. 

“ Patience,” returned Goliah calmly, “I have not 
done yet. 

Leopold de Courcy was mistaken in supposing that 
his secret was safely locked in his own breast, he was 
afterwards mistaken in thinking that Gaspard Coppin 
was the only other person who knev it, and he has all 
the while been mistaken in supposing that Henri 
Davoust was dead.” 

“ How 2” uttered the marquis., “ Peste, sacré bleu! 
the fool is crazy,” exclaimed Coppin. 

Goliah without noticing the interruption went on. 

“Henri Davoust was not ki’ led.” 

“In heaven's name, what t’,en became of him ?” 

“Do you not know, Sir Hubert, that he was 
always an erratic, hot-head:¢d man ?” 

“ Yes, yes—I know that, very well. But he was an 
open-hearted, loving, generous man, and he was a 
true friend.” 

‘ Listen to me, sir, ® ad you shal know what be- 





ceiving the wound, he was Conscious, and he knew 
that his antagonist tried to save him, but he was 
too weak to help himself, and in a little while his 
senses left ‘him. When he recovered he was in the 
hands of a gang of Bohemians that had encamped in 
the wood of St. Jean. They had picked him up 
from the bank of the river and had dressed his wound, 
and the daughter of their chief was appointed to 
nurse him. 
‘*Her name was Urdini. If she was not beautiful, 
she was at least good and kind, and she was as tender 
and as faithful asa sister could have been. Under 
this gentle nursing Henri Davoust recovered his 
health, and lost his heart; and when he kuew that 
Urdini loved him in return, he resolved toremuain with 
his new-found friends. 
“So he took the Bohemian maiden for his wife, and 
went with her people, and became one of them. After 
some years of roving life, during which he enjoyed 
more than he had ever before enjoyed, a foul disease 
broke out inthe camp, and the true-hearted Urdins 
was the first victim. 
“Henri was taken sick, but he survived. His 
health was restored, but the flush of beauty was gone 
from his face, for the disease had made sad havoo 
with his features. 
“In the death of his wife he had lost all that made 
the Bohemian camp attractive, and after a time he 
are roving companions and returned to his native 
nd. 


“ He found France in a sad state, and he might have 
been tempted to return to his Bohemian friends, had 
he not discovered that there was work for him to do 
elsewhere. 

“Arnaud St. Hubert, I have told you the truth. 
Leopold de Courcy is as free from the crime with 
which he has been charged as iy tho child unborn ; 
and if he has erred in keeping from you what he 
thought to be the truth, let what he has suffered be a 
sufficient recompense.” 

“ This is a most pleasing story, indeed,” said Gas- 
pard Coppin; “a most wonderful story. How much 
does the bold knight pay you for your fabrication ?” 

“ Master Coppin, I will answer you anon,” replied 
Goliah, with a significant look. “ At present I must 
once more assure St. Hubert that I have spoken the 
truth.” 

“Not all the truth,” cried the marquis, trembling 
from head to foot. 

“No! no! no!” fell from the lips of Leopold de 
Courgy, starting forward and Jaying his hand upon 
the Bohemian’s arm. “Oh, my soul! is it possible ? 
Speak—have I found your secret? ‘ell me—do my 
eyes deceive me?” 

‘By heaven!” exclaimed St. Hubert, “my eyes do 
not deceive me! ‘Thou art Henri Davoust!” 

“Yes, Arnaud!” 

As the marquis clasped the wanderer in a warm 
embrace, Leopold de Courcy sank upon his knees, 
and with folded hands poured out his thanks to 
heaven; while Cora, with bursting heart, turned to- 
wards her lover once more, and sought rest upon the 
bosom that was to be her refuge in time of trial for 
evermore. 

Gaspard Coppin, when he had seen this, uttered a 
fieree oath, and turned to leave the apartment; 
but he found an interruption which he had not looked 
for. 

Jacques and Maurice clapped their hands upon him, 
the latter exclaiming, as he did so: 

“ Perhaps you'll slip us this time ; but we shall see! 
Ah! none of that!” asthe rascal attempted to break 
from their hold. “ You don’t want a hole through 
your head just yet.” 

At a sign from Jacques, who had been from the 
first acting under instructiens from Goliah, one of the 
servants left the room, and presently Dion St. Mar- 
tory, at the head of a file of soldiers, made his appear- 


ance. 

At this sight Gaspard Coppin turned pale as death, 
and gasped for breath. His knees shook beneath him, 
and he would have tottered like an infant had not 
stout hands supported him. 

“Aha, mon méchant enfant !” said St. Martory, as 
two of the soldiers took Coppin by the shoulders, 
“we have been looking for you this long time. 
We have fine apartments for you. Come—these people 
have had enough of you; and you must now give the 
light of your beautiful countenance to others who are 
waiting for you.” 

From the chateau Gaspard Coppin was taken to the 
court, where many crimes were proved against him, 
and where quick judgment was rendered. 

“Ma foi!” cried Madame Buchard, as she entered 
the auberge that evening, “I am sorry I burned up my 
book. It would have done me much good to have put 
down one more mark for Gaspard Coppin!” 

e a 


“Sweet love,” whispered Paul, after Coppin had 
been led from the drawing-room, “look. See where 





came of him. When gg fell into the river, after re- 


the finger of Heaven rests!" 
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He pointed as he spoke to where a flood of golden 


light had just streamed‘upon the floor. 


The clouds had all been swept away, and the 
glorious beams of the stin were making glad the face 


of nature. 


“ Arnaud, am I forgiven?” Leopold de_Courcy 


asked the question. 


“Ah! Leopold!” cried the marquis, grasping his old 
friend by the hand; “had rou sinned seventy times 
seven—I could not refuse you; but in truth, I have 
If there have been some clouds 
in the past, if we have been in any way seemingly 
estranged, let the union of those we love so dearly 
make peace and union for us all. Come,why wait we? 


nothing to forgive. 


The interruption is over, and the clouds have passed 


and the ceremony shall bée now performed beneath a 
Grand Dieu! is it not 


sunshine that is unbroken. 
prophetic ?” 


Oncé more the holy father took his place at the 
altar and more hopeful than ever the young couple 


kneeled before him. 


“Oh, my soul!” cried Leopold, after he had em- 
braced the wife of his son, and had turned te the 
marquis with brimming eyes, “this is the first season 
of joy that I have known for many a weary year. | téred 
Thank heaven the harrowing secret no longer bur- 


dens my soul!” 


“T have almost blamed myself,” said Henri Davoust, 
“that I kept my own secret so long, but since the | fast 


unlocking of it has worked such wonders, in the way 
of sunshine and gladness, I think I will rest satisfied. 
Cora, are you afraid of my poor, scarred face?” 


The young wife sprang forward and threw her 


arms around his neck, and when she had kissed him, 
and had bedewed his bronzed cheek with her happy 


tears, she blessed him with such words of love and 


gratitude, that tears from bis own eyes went down to 
meet those which she had shed. 


So passed the storm, so ended the night, and so the 


morning dawned. 
Paul and Cora were happy, and Arnaud St. Hubert 


was happy, and Henri Daveust was happy; but, after 
all, Leopold de Courcy had the most to be thankful 
He had been delivered from a bondage worse 
than death inte the glorious liberty of a conscience 


for. 


purged and a soul redeemed. 
THE END. 





eee——E—E—————— 


TEMPER. 





“Bepcam let loose! Pandemonium in rebellion! 
Chaos turned inside out! What is the reason a man 
can't be allowed to sleep peaceably ia the morning, 
without this everlasting racket raised about his ears ? 
Children erying—doors slamming—I will know the 
reason of all this uproar !” 

Mr. Luke Darey shut the deor of his bed-room with 
considerable emphasis, and went straight to the 
breakfast parlour. 

All was bright, and quiet, and pleasant there; the 
coal snapping and sparkling in the grate, the china 
and silver neatly arranged on the spotless damask 
‘loth, and the green parrot drowsily winking his 
yellow eyes in the sunny glow of the eastern window 
—Bedlam plainly wasn’t located just there, and Mr. 
Darcy went stormily up-stairs to the nursery. 

Ah! the field of battle was reached at last. Mrs. 
Darcy sat in her little low chair before the fire, trying 
to quiet the energetic screams of an eight months old 
scion of the house of Darcy, while another—a rosy 
boy of five years—lay on his back, prone.on the floor, 
kicking and crying in an upgevernable fit of childish 
passion. 

“Mrs. Dar—cy!” enunciated Luke, with slow and 
ominous precision, ‘may Linquire what all this means? 
Are you aware that it is fifteen minutes past nine 
o'clock? Do you know that breakfast is waiting ?” 

“T know, Luke—I know,” said poor, perplexed 
Mrs. Darcy, striving vainly to lift the rebellious 
urchin up by one arm. “Come, Freddy, you're going 
to be good, now, mamma is sure, and get up to be 
washed.” 

‘“*No—o—o !” roared Master Freddy, performing a 
brisk tattoo on the carpet with lis heels, and clawing 
the air furiously. 

Like an avenging vulture, Mr. Darcy pounced 
abruptly down on his son and heir, carried him 
promptly to the closet, and turned the key upon his 
ecreams. 

“ Now, sir, you can cry it out at your, leisure. 
Evelyn, nurse is waiting for the baby. We'llgo down 
stairs to breakfast.” 

“But, Luke,” hesitated Mrs. Darcy, “you won't 
leave Freddy there!” 

“ Won't 1? Id like to know why not. It’s temper, 
and nothing else, that is at the bottom of all these de- 
monstrations, and I'l] conquer that temper, er I'll know 
the reason why. It ought to have been checked long 
ago, but you are so ridiculously indulgent. There's 


—nothing that ought te be so promptly and severely 
dealt with.” 
“ But if he'll say he’s sorry, Luke ?” 
Mr. Darcy rapped sharply at the panels ef the 
oor. 


“ Are you sorry for your naughtiness, young 
maa ?” 

A fresh outburst of screams and a renéwal of the 
tattoo was all the answer, 

“T’'m sure he’s sorry, Luke,” pleaded the al!-ex- 
tenuating mother, but Mr. Darcy shook his head. 

“ Entire submission is thé only thing I will listen 
to,” he said, shortly, “I tell you, Evelyn, I am de- 
termined to uproot this temper.” 

A And Evelyn, with a dewy moisture shadowing her 
eyelashes, and a Gull ache at her heart, followed her 
liege lord down to the breakfast table, with as little 
appetite for the coffee and toast and.eggs as might 


A tall, blue-eyed young lady, witha profusion of 
bright chestnut hair, and cheeks like rose velvet, was 
alreauy at the table when they descended, by name 
Clara Pruyn, by lineage Mrs, Darcy's. sister; 
She opened her blue eyes rather wide as the two en- 


by Good gracious, Evy, what's the matter?” 
“Nothing,” answered Luke, tarc'y. “Mrs. Darcey, 
you appear to forget that I have eaten no. break- 


“Something is the matter, though,” said) Cle:a, 
shrewdly. ‘ Whatisit, Evelyn? Has Luke, had 
one of his tantrums ?”’ 
Luke set down his coffee cup, with a sharp 
“clink.” 
“You use very peculiar expressions, Miss Pruyn.” 
“ Very true ones,” said Clara, saucily. 
Evelyn smiled in spite of herself. 

_ It's only Freddy, who feels a little cross, and 


‘A little cross!” interrupted the indignant husband. 
“T tell you, Evelyn, it’s quite time that temper was 
checked. Oh that parrot! what an intolerablescreech- 
ing he keeps up! Mary, take that bird into the 
kitchen, or I shall be tempted to wring its neok. 
Strange that a man can’t have a little | peace once in 
awhile! What does ail these eggs, Evelya? I 
thought I asked you to see that they were boiled fit 
for Christians to eat.” 

Mr. Darcy gave his egg, shell and all, a vindictive 
throw upon the grate. Evelyn’s brown eyes sparkled 

dangerously as she observed the manceuvre, but she 
made no remark. 

“ And the plates are as cold as a stone, when I’ve 
implored, again and again, that they might be 
warmed. Well, I shall eat no breakfast this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Whom will you punish most ?” demanded Miss 
Clara. “Evelyn, give me another cup of coifee—it 
is perfectly delightful.” 

Luke pushed his chair back with a vengeance, and 
took up his stand with his back to the fire, both 
hands under his coat-tails. 

“ Please, sir,” said the servant, deprecatingly ad- 
vancing, ‘the.gas-bill—the man says, would. you 
settle it while——” 

“No!” roared Luke, tempestuously, ‘Tell the 
man to go about his business; I'll have no small bills 

this morning, and I won't be so_ persecuted |” 

Mary retreated precipitately. Clara raised her long 

brown eyelashes. 

“Do you. know, Luke,” she said, demurely, “I 

think you would feel agreat deal better if you would 

just do as Freddy does—lie flat: down on the. floor, 

and kick your heels against the carpet for a while. 

It’s an excellent escape valve when your choler gets 

the better of you.” a9 

Luke gave his mischievous sister-in-law a glance 

that ought. certainly to have annihilated her, and 

walked out of the room, closing the door behind bim 

with a bang that would bear no interpretation. Then 

Clara came round to her sister’s side, and buried her 

pink face in Evelyn's neck, 

“ Don’t scold me, Evy, please—I know I’ye.been 

very naughty to tease Luke so!” 

“You have spoken nething but the truth,” said 

Evelyn, quietly, with her coral lips compressed, and 

a scarlet spot buruing on either cheek. “Clara, I 

sometimes wonder ‘how I can endure the daily cross 

of my husband’s tem per!” 

“ Temper !” said Ci'ara, with a toss of her chestnut- 

brown air. “And the poe dear fellow hasn’t'the 

least idea how disagrea ble he makes himself.” 

“Only this morning,”* said Evelyn, ‘‘he punished 

Freddy with unrelemtin ¢ severity for a fit of ill- 

humour which he hiymelf bas duplicated within 

the last half hour. [ ar® mot a wmoralist,, but it 

strikes me that the fault ig rather more to ba cen- 

sured in a full-grown re *S0ning man than in @ 

child.” 

“ Evelyn,” said Olara, gravel, "7 do you suppose he 





nothing I have so little tolerance for as a bad temper 


cy 


“I hope not, but what can Ido? Shut him up qs 
he shut little Freddy ?” 

Evelyn’s merry, merry, irresistible laugh was 
checked by the arch, peculiar expression in Clara, 
blue eyes. 

“The remedy needs to be something short ang 
sharp,” said Clara, “and the dark-closet systen 
certainly combines both requisites, Tears ayj 
hysterics are played ont long ago in matrimoni,) 
skirmishes, you know, Evy,” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Mire. Darcy, rising from the 
breakfast table in obedience to her husband's per. 
emptory summons from . above siairs, while Clary 
shrugged her shoulders and went to look for her work 
basket. ‘ 

Luke was standing in front of his bureau draver, 
flingixig shirts, collars, cravats and stockings reck. 
lessly on the bedroom floor. 

“I'd like to know where my silk handkerchiefs are. 
Mrs. Darcy!” he fumed. “* Sucha state as my 
bureau is in! . It's enough to drive a man crazy!” 

“Tt's enough to drive a woman crazy, I think!” 
said Evelyn, hopelessly, stooping to pick upa few of 
the scattered articles. “ You were at the bureau last, 
Luke. I¢ is your own fault!” 

“ My fault—of course it’s my fault!” snarled Luke, 
giving Mrs. Darcy’s poodle a kick that sent it how!- 
ing to its mistress. “Anything but a woman’: 
starting, recriminating tongue. Str » Darcy, I won't 
endure it any longer !” 

“ Neither will I!” said Evelyn, resolutely advane- 
ing, as her husband plungéd fnto the -closet for his 
business coat, and promptly shutting and locking tle 
door. ‘I think I've endared it quite long enough— 
and here’s.an end to it!” 

“Mrs. Darcy! open the door!” said Luke, scarcely 
able to credit the evidence of his own sénses. : 

“T shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. Darcy, com- 
posedly, beginning to rearrange shirts, stockings 
and flannel wrappers in their appropriate recep- 
tacles. 

“Mrs. Dar—cy!” roared Luke, at a fever heat of 
impotent rage, “ what on earth do you mean?” 

“T mean to keep you in that clothes press, Mr 
Darcey, until you have made up your mind to come 
out in a moré‘amiable frame of mind. Tf the system 
succeeds with Freddy, it certainly ought to with 
you: and I am sure your temper‘is proving much 
more intolerable than his!” 

There was a dead silence of full sixty seconds in the 
closet, then a sudden burst of vocal wrath. 

“Mrs. Darcy! open the door this 
madam!” 

But Evelyn went on humming a saucy little opera 
air, atid arranging clothes. 

“ Do you hear me?” 

“ Yes—I hear you.”~ 

“Will you obey me?” 

“Nof until you have solemnly promised me to put 
some sort of control on that temper of yours; not 
until you pledge yourself hereafter to treat your wife 
as a lady, not a menial, should be treated.” 

“T won't!” " 

“No. Then in that case I hope you don’t find 
the atthosphere at all oppressive there, as I think it 
probable you will remain some time!” 

Another sixty seconds of dead silence, then a 
wudden rain of heels and hands against the relentless 
wooden panels, 

‘*Let me oat, I say, Mrs. Darcy! Madam, how 
dare you perpetrate this monstrous piece of audacity?” 
“My dear Luke, how strongly you do remind me 
of Freddy! You see there’s nothing I have so little 
tolerance for as a bad temper. It ought to have been 
checked long ago, only you know I’m so ridiculously 
indulgent.” 

Mr. Darcy winced a little at the familiar sound oi 
his own words, 

Tap-tap-tap came softly tothe door. Mrs. Darcy 
composedly opened it, and saw, her, husband's little 
office boy. 

“Please, mem, there’s some gentlemen at the office 
in a great hurry to see Mr. Darcy. It’s about the 
Applegate will case.” 

rs. Darcy hesitated an instant; there was 4 
triumphant rustle in the closet, and her determination 
was taken. 

“Tell the gentlemen that your master has a very 
bad headaclie,,and won’t be down town this morn- 


ing.” 

Fake gnashed his tecth audibly, as soon as the 
closing of the door admonished him that he might do 
so with safety . 

‘ Mrs. Darcy, do you presume to interfere with the 
transaction of business that is vitally important, 
ma’am—vitally important ?” 

Mrs. Darcy nonchalantly took up the little opera 
air where she had left it, letting the soft Italian words 
ripple musically off her tongue. 

‘+ Evelyn, dear!” 


instant, 





is beyond the power os cure? 





“ What is it, Luke ?” she asked, mildly. 
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« Please’ let me out. ‘My dear, ‘this may bea joke 
to Fou, but——” } 

" ky assare-you, Luke, it's nothing of the kind; 
i's the soberest of serious matters to me, It isa 
jyeation as to whether my future life shall be 
wiserable or happy:” % 

There was'a third interval of silence. 

“Evelyn,” said Luke presently, ina subdued voice, 
“will yow open the door?” 

“Qn one condition only.” 

« And what is that ?” 

“Ah! eh!” thonght the little lientenant-general, 
« he’s beginning to entertain terms of capitulation, is 
je? On condition,” she added, aloud,“ that you will 
break yourself off the habit of speaking erossly and 
sharply to me, and on all occasions keep your 
temper.” 
nM tamper, indeed !” sputtered Luke. 

“Just your temper,” returned his wife, serenely. 
“Will you promise?” 

“ Never, madam !” 

Mrs. Daréy quietly took up a pair of hose that re- 

nired mén@ing, and prepared to leave the apartment. 
As the door creaked on its hinges, however, a voice 
ame shrilly through the epposite keyhole: 

“Mrs. Darcy! Evelyn! wife!” 

“Yes.” 

“You are not going down stairs to leave me in 
this?” 

“T am.” 

“ Well, look here—I promise. 

“ All and everything that I require?” 

“Yes, all and everything that you require—confound 
it all?” 

Wisely deaf to the muttered sequel, Mrs. Darcy 

pened the door, and Luke stalked sullenly out, look- 
ing right over the top of her shining brown hair. 

Suddenly alittle detainingshand was laid on his-coat 
sleeve: 

“Luke, dear!” 

“Well!” 

"Won't you give mea kiss ?” 

And Mrs. Darcy burst out crying on her husband's 
shoulder. 

“Well! ejaculated the puzzled Luke, “if you 
women aren’t the greatest enigmas going. A kiss ? 
Yes, half a dozen of ’em if you want, you hard-hearted 
little turnkey. Don’t cry, pet; I’m not angry with 
you, although I suppose I ought to be.” 

«And may I let Freddy out ?” 

“Yes—on the same terms that his papa was 
released. Bvelyn, was I very intolerable?” 

“If you hadn't been, Lake, I never should have 
ventured on such a violent remedy.” 

“DidI makeyou very unhappy ?” 

“ Very.” 

And the gush of warm, sparkling tears supplied a 
dictionary full of words. 

Luke Darcy buttoned up his overcoat, put on his 
hat, shouldered his umbrella, and went to the Apple- 
gate will case, musing as he went upon the new 
state of affairs that had presented itself for his con- 
sideration. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated, ‘‘that little wifeof mine’s 
abold woman—aye, and a plucky one!” 

And then he burst out laughing on the steps. 

It is more than probable that he left his stock of bad 
temper in the law buildings that day, for Evelyn and 
Ulara never saw any more of it; and Preddy is daily 
getting the better of the peppery element in his in- 
fantile disposition. 


Men, after all, are but children of a larger growth: 


and so Mrs. Evelyn Darcy had reasoned. ar 








Tue Princess. Dagmar has not been in good health 
for some little time, and fears have been entertained 
that her Royal Highness’s indisposition may result in 
a serious affection. The princess intends, however, 
to accept an invitation from the Empress of Russia, 
and to pay.a visit.to the imperial family at St. Peters- 
burg during the summer. 

A LerreR from Copenhagen states that the be- 
trothal of the. Princess Dagmar and the new heredi- 
tary Grand Dwke of Russia will take place in the 
uonth of April, on.the birthday of King Christian. 

ARABIAN Lau@uineG PLant.—In Palgrave’s “ Cen- 
traland Eastern Arabia” some particulars are given 
in regard to.a curious narcotic plant, Its seeds, in 
which the active..principle seems chiefly to reside, 
when pounded and administered in-a small dose, pro- 
duce effects much like those ascribed to laughing- 
gas; the patient dances, sings, and performs a thou- 
sand extravagances, till after an hour.of great excite- 
nent to himself and amusement.to the bystanders, he 
falls asleep, and on awaking has lost all memory of 
what he did or said while under the influence of the 


drug. To pute.pinch of. this powder into the coffee. 


“! some.anguspecting individual is not an uncommon 
joke, nor is itsaid that it..was ever followed by serious 


i with Isolette. 











consequences, though an over quantity might perhaps 
be daugerous. The author tried it on two individuals, 
but in proportions if not absolutely homeopathic, still 
sufficiently minute to keepon the safe side, and witnessed 
its operation, laughable enough, -but very harmless, 
The plant that bears these berries hardly attains in 
Kaseem the height of six.inches above the ground, 
but in Oman were seen bushels of :t three or four 
feet in growth, and wide-spreading. The stems aro 
woody, and of a yellow tinge when barked ; the leaf 
of adark green colour, and pinnated, with about 
twenty leaflets on either side; the stalks smooth and 
shining ; the flowers are yellow, and grow in tufts; 
the anthers numerous ;_ the fruit is a capsule, stuffed 
with greenish padding, in which lie embedded two or 
three black seeds, in size and shape much like 
French beans; their taste sweetish, but with a 
peculiar opiate flavour; the smell heavy and almost 
sickly. 





ALI-BEN-IDDEM. 
— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Tue joy of Ali,as he rowed swiftly towards his 
vessel, was marked and decided. The last doubt and 
uncertainty he had ever had concerning his scheme 
seemed to have vanished. 

“This business ’ll soon be off our hands,” he mut- 
tered, and I'll then look after the next job—the dis- 
posal of the real son and heir of Mohammed.” 

He. rowed to the schooner in half the time it had 
taken him to row to the castle. He found his brother 
watching on the deck, and briefly informed him of his 
success. 

“ Where did you put the girl?” he then asked. 
“In the forward cabin. I told the stewardess to 
watch her, and wait upon her.” 

Ali entered the cabin, and was soon in conversation 
The stewardess, an old woman, was 
crouched in one corner of the apartment, and the soul of 
the captive was overflowing with sorrow; but she 
maintained a quiet and calm demeanour. 

“You had quite a champion on the island,” began 
Ali ; “ perhaps he’s your lover.” 

He then gave her the particulars of his interview 
with her father, and concluded by informing her that 
Haschid was coming off im a short time with the ran- 
som, at which news. she sprang to her feet thrilling 
with joy. 

“Coming to ransom me ?” she cried, “then I shall 
soon be free.” 

The self-styled corsair gazed upon her with a 
dubious expression of feature, as he uttered the single 
word : 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Perhaps? what do yeu mean ?” she demanded. 

“T'll soon tell you. Your return home depends 
entirely upon yourself. If you promise to be the 
wife of Prince Thurbat at any time I may ap- 

‘int——” 

“The Prince Thurbat,” interrupted Isolette. ‘* Are 
you acting in his behalf?” 

“Oh, no—only incidentally. I know that he loves 
you, and that he will not be ungrateful to me if I can 
influence you, no matter by what means, to leok 
favourably upon his suit. I'beg leave to inform you 
that the viceroy is expected to live but a few weeks. 
His physicians have confidently expressed this opinion 
to the Prince Thurbat, and you can rely upon its 
truth. In marrying the Prince, therefore, you at once 
take a proud position, and——” 

Isolette interrupted the plotter with a gesture of 
rebuke. She had listened in utter amazement at find- 
ing her rough-looking conductor a champion of 
Thurbat’s cause, but she now regained her self-con- 
trol, and said: 

“Say no more to me on the subject. I shall never 
wed the Prince Thurbat. No power on earth could 
make me do so. I would die first!” 

A crimson flush of anger came over Ali’s face. 

“Before you decide what to do,” he suggested, “ you 
had bettershear the consequence of your refusal.” 

“Well, sir!” 

“The first calamity resulting from your refusal will 
be-your detention in my custody. The second will be 
the seizure of the money, and the detention of your 
father.” 

“Monster! you would not do it?” 

“But I will, though,” he repeated, with increasing 
anger. “Swear to me that you will wed the Prince 
Thurbat on any day I may name, or I will seize 
your father, as well as the ransom he brings with 
him 


Isolette beeame deathly pale at this threat, but her 
firmness did not desert her. 

“T need not waste-words upon the subject,” she 
declared. “My decision is irrevocable.” 

* Very well, you may get ready for a move. You'll 
soon learn the result ef your decision.” 

As Isolette shrunk from her persecutor, wondering 








what he meant, Ali took her by the arm and led Ler 
to the deck. 

Here, with the aid of his brother, he tied her haads 
together, and bound a scarf over her mouth, 
placis~ }:er in the boat in which he had visited the 
Cas‘ ie. 

Ali then led his brother aside, saying : 

“T shall want eight or ten of your boys to secure 
the money and those who bring it.” 

“ Certainly— take them.” 

“And while we are thus engaged, I want you to 
cruise about the gulf, keeping under full headway 
every instant, and maintaining a strict look-out for 
the enemy. It’s my impression that he means to pay 
you a visit, while our men are engaged on the island, 
and you will accordingly keep clear of all strange 
boats. Understand ?” 

Hemon said that he did. 

Ali selected from the crew the number of men he 
desired, saw that they were thoroughly armed, and 
ordered them to a second beat, which lay beside that 
in which he had placed Isolette. 

His arrangements were all made in a moment, and 
he pushed off for the island. 

“ Keep on the wing now,” was his final remark to 
his brother, “ and do not let them surprise you.” 

The boats were soon at the off-shore side of the 
island, and the men were landed and concealed in a 
little sponge-house near the beach. 

Isolette was left in the boat, still bound, and help- 


less. 

When Ali had made his dispositions to suit him, he 
drew near her, and said: 

‘Perhaps you had better reconsider your decision. 
You can see that I have fixed a trap for gour father, 
and I swear to you that I’ll send him off to sea in the 
schooner for an indefinite period, if you do not come 
to terms with me in the matter of this proposed 
marriage.” 

“You have my answer,” she said, when he had 
loosened her scarf for that purpose. “I don’t know 
why you advocate the cause of that villain, but I will 
never consent to marry him!” 

The face of the bafiled villain grew black with rage 
and disappointment, as he tightened the scarf. 

“Have your own way, and seo where it will lead 
you,” he commented. “I'll send, your father to the 
Pacific Ocean, while I take you to Cairo.” 

He selected one of the men who had come with 
him, and instructed him as follows: 

“Go to Haschid’s castle, and tell him that you 
come to guide him to my presence. Take eare that 
he does not bring more than one man with him, and 
that he does not know where I intend to meet him 
until he’s on the spot. Hurry!” 

The man departed in one of the boats, and the 
chamberlain’s trap was entirely ready for its victim 
He addressed a few words to his ruffians in waiting, 
and then returned to the captive, seating himself near 
her. 

“They'll soon be along,” he muttered, regarding 
her ‘with sullen wrath. “I hope you'll not be im- 
patient.” 

He drew a glass from his pocket, and commenced 
an earnest scrutiny of the surface of the surrounding 
waters. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuite these events were occurring, Yusef had re- 
covered his senses. Arising to his feet, as soon as his 
confused perceptions had cleared up in a consciousness 
of his situation, he made his way to the water, 
bathed his head and face, and bound up his wounds 
as best he could. 

Looking around, with anxious thoughts of Isolette, 
he saw ‘that the maiden was gone, as were all the as- 
sailants, and that he was alone on the island. 

He next looked seaward for the mysterious schooner, 
but it had gone down the gulf on a short tack, anid 
was at the moment invisible to his half-blinded 
vision. 

“ Doubtless Isolette has been carried off by the cor- 
sairs,” he thought. “I must hasten to her father with 
the news.” 

He looked for his boat, but discovered that it had 
vanished. This dilemma was almost instantly ended 
by the appearance of his foster-father, who had again 
become alarmed at his non-return, and who thought 
that he had heard sounds of a conflict in that quarter. 

Our hero soon explained to him what had occurred 
and went ashore with him. They were met at the 
door of the cabin by the old dame, who filled the air 
with exclamations of wonder and alarm. 

The wounds of Yusef were hastily dressed, anda 
reviving cordiat given to him, when he declared bim- 
self all right again, adding: 

“ And now let us go and see Haschid. I’ve heard 
no alarm, and it’s possible that heis still entirely 
ignorant @f her abduction. How shall we go? By 





water? 
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“Yes; we'll take the boat. There’s quite. a breeze, 
and we can be there in a few minutes.” 

They hurried to the beach, and set sail for the 
castle. 

Nothing occurred to them on their way. Not a 
sound fell upon their ears save the quiet noises 
of a peaceful summer night. Not a sign of any 
person wasseen by the two sponge-gatherers, either 
afloat or ashore. 

They were soon in consultation with Haschid, re- 
vealing what they knew, hearing all he had to tell 
them, and preparing for the crisis immediately before 
them. 

It was agreed that Yusef should attend the old 
merchant, when he went seaward with the ransom, 
and they weresoon ready. The respect and esteem 
with which the sponge-gatherer found himself re- 
garded, after his story of the girl’sabduction, appeared 
te him a tenfold reward for all he had suffered. 

“ This brave conduct brings you clearly under my 
notice and commendation,” said Haschid. “I have 
long been aware that you were no ordinary man. 
Ever since you recovered the papers and the money 
from my yacht, which sunk so suddenly in a blow 
last summer, I’ve had my eyes upon you. Rest 
assured that you will never want for anything it is in 
my power to give you.” 

Much more passed between Haschid and Yusef, 
while they were awaiting the messenger from the 
corsair. 

“He said he'd send a man to conduct us,” 
observed Haschid as he and our hero walked up and 
down the landing. 

“T shall mgke an effort to bribe this man ascertain 
as he comes.” 

The man was seen approaching a moment later, and 
Haschid put his resolve into practice. His efforts at 
bribery and intimidation were alike vain. The fellow 
had such high expectations of Ali, that nothing could 
be done with him. 

He declared that his master and his captive were 
at the rendezveus, and that he was ready to conduct 
the father and his attendant there, but no other in- 
formation could be obtained from him.” 

“Well, we won't delay,” commented Haschid. 
“ Lead on.” 

He and Yusef bad armed themselves thoroughly, 
and were prepared for the worst, sofar as they could 
be 


Placing themselvesin a staunch boat, they rowed 
immediately in the rear of their guide towards the 
island. They were soon there. 

“ All is still and quiet,” whispered Yusef to Haschid 
as they landed. ‘Do you see anything of Isolette or 
the corsair ?” 

They looked earnestly round. 

“ This way,” said the guide, going towards the 
eponge house. “Here weare!” 

The men rested their right hands upon their 
weapons, and followed him. They soon beheld a boat 
with two persons in it, whom they made out to be 
Isolette and her captor. The latter bounded ashore 
and hastened to meet the new comers. 

“Have you brought the ransom?” he demanded. 

Yes,” replied Haschid. “Is the lady in the boat 
my daughter ?” 

‘Sheis. Let’s have the money.” 

At this moment—in the very commencement of the 
somewhat difficult transaction—a wild scream came 
from Isolette. She had released her hands by a quiet, 
but persistent struggle, andfreed her mouth from the 
ecarf. 

“ Beware of treachery,” she cried. ‘The sponge 
house is full of corsairs! They intend to seize you! 
Ob! my father! my father!” 

As she uttered the words, she bounded from the boat 
and ran towards Haschid and Yusef. 

A fierce curse came from Ali. He gave the signal 
to the men, and theycame pouring out of the sponge 
bouse, while he placed himself between the maiden 
and her friends. 

“We'll see to this,” he said. 

A desperate struggle succeeded. Our hero promptly 
drew his scimitar, and assailed Ali with such im- 
petuosity that he was obliged to fall back upon his 
assistants, and relinquish Isoletteto him. 

Once more placing himself in front of the loved 
one, the young man fought like a lien in her defence, 
retreating towards his boat, and was ably seconded by 
Haschid. 

Theig,desperate exertions, however, scarcely excelled 
those of the chamberlain and his minions, and the 
inferiority of rumbers again decided the conflict. In 
less time than it takes to write it, both Haschid and 
Yusef were overcome, and the latter siruck senseless 
to the ground. 

The next step of Ali was to secure und silence 
Isolette, and then ke raised bis glass asid looked 
searchingly seaward. 

He had seen Haschid's boats proceed in that dixec- 
tion, but they were now invisible, the vessel having 





led them quite a chase down the Gulf. He searched 
the garments of Haschid, and soon discovered the 
ransom, in large notes, which he transferred to his 
own pockets. 

The old man and Yusef were then removed to the 
boats. 

“Do you see the schooner ?” asked Ali, again look- 
ing seaward with his glass. 

The entire party watched a few moments, and the 
chamberlain then uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“There she is,” he whispered. “She's dashing 
shorewards. Let’s hasten to meet her.” 

All was bustle in a moment. The chamberlain and 
his attendants pushed off with their prisoners, and 
rowed seaward swiftly, shaping their course in such 
a way as to intercept the vessel. 

They reached her without accident, and went 
aboard and took up two of the boats. 

“ Here is the girl's father,” said Ali to his brother. 
“ And I wish you to hold him prisoner in one of your 
state-rooms until further orders. Here also is a young 
fellow who has twice got in our way as the girl’s 
defender, and I accordingly concluded to send him off 
with you. He has cost us several lives, and is liable 
to be troublesome. You may throw him overboard if 
you choose, or sell him to some of the Nigger kings 
below Babelmandel.” 

“ Am I to make quite a trip then?” 

“Yes. Begone at least a fortnight. When you 
return, I'll have a man here on the look-out for you, 
with further orders.” 

While this conversation was in progress Haschid 
and Yusef had both been carried below and locked up, 
while Isolette had been moaning and grieving in the 
boat left alongside. She had been bound and muffled 
as before, so that she could not speak nor raise any 
alarm. A realization of her sad situation now came 
over her, and she sank down in an agony of grief, 
nearly bereft of her senses. 

“My son is awaiting me on the shore,” whispered 
the chamberlain to his brother, as he slipped into the 
boat. “ We're goingto Cairo. Remember my instruc- 
tions. Good night.” 

He pushed off with his captive, going shorewards, 
while his brother got the schooner under weigh and 
started down the Gulf. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue ideas which next dawned upon the mind of 
Yusef were rather confused. With intense pain in 
various parts of his body, with utter darkness around 
him, a hard floor under him, which had a rolling mo- 
tion, and with a roaring and splashing at hand, he 
was momentarily unable to form any opinion of his 
whereabouts or actual condition. His bodily injuries, 
however, soon brought his recollections back to his 
late conflict; the motion was made out to be that of a 
vessel, and the splashing that of the waves: and the 
next instant he arrived at a very clear solution of the 
whole matter. 

He was a prisoner aboard the corsair vessel. His 
thoughts instantly went back to Isolette—to Haschid 
—and the ransom. 

“I wonder where it all ended,” he thought. “In 
our defeat, of course. Did they seize the money? 
Are Isolette and her father aboard of the schooner ?” 

The thought was sufficiently startling to lend him 
unusual strength, and he struggled to his feet. By 
extending his hands and moving about, he speedily 

ined a knowledge of the size of his prison, and 
knew that he was in a small state-room. His next 
movement was to try the door, which he found se- 
curely locked. 

“ A tight box,” he muttered: ‘ Made for strength 
rather than comfort. There appears to be no furni- 
ture in it.” 

He felt around the floor, and his impression was 
confirmed. He found nothing, not even the empty bunks 
generally placed in all places of the kind, and he 
rightly concluded that the apartment had been de- 
signed to be used asa store-room by the steward. 

By the time this survey was ended, our hero felt 
oppressed with the closeness of the air. His exer- 
tions and excitements during the day and evening 
had rendered him feverish and weary. His sense of 
oppression increased until he thought he should 
stifle, and he commenced pounding andkicking at the 
door of his prison calling for -help. 

After a whilehe paused and listened. 

There was no response. 

He resumed his attack on the door, with the pre- 
sumption that there might be in the cabin some sleepy 
steward or other official, with whom the noise would 
interfere—and the shrewd thought was right. Just 
opposite the door, on a lounge, lay an old negro cook 
and steward, who had recently been robbed of his 
sleep by ene circumstance and another, and this 

rson soon reported to his employer that the prisoner 
was evidently breaking through the door, if the noise 
the made could be trusted. 





The captain accordingly sent one of his trusty 
ruffians to learn what was the matter. In the heat of 
our hero’s assault on the door, therefore, he found it 
suddenly opened. 

“ What's going on here ?” asked the trusty ruffian 
placing himself in the doorway and flashing the light 
of alantern upon the feverish face of the prisoner, 
“Trying to knock a hole in the side of the vessel ?” 

“I'm sick,” replied Yusef, “ and I wantsome water. 
I hope you don’t mean to Jeave me here to die ?” 

“ Well, for that matter, if I hears correct,” said the 
man, “itmight be a good thing for youif we did— 
that’s all.” 

The glance Yusef fixed upon the grianing face was 
one of deep interest. 

“Fact is,” the ruffian continued, “the old man’s 
got orders to sell youto a nigger-king on the east 
coast, or to drop you overboard—just as he pleases, 
So don’t make him too muchtrouble. I'll bring you 
the water, for I allers was a tender-hearted chap; but 
don't get troublesome, or you’ll repent it.” 

With this admonition, the man bawled to the 
steward for water, but discovered that that worthy 
was missing, in the hold of the schooner or else- 
where. 

“Hold on a@ moment,” he added, “I'll get it 
myself.” 

He closed and locked the door and was gone severs] 
minutes, which seemed hours to Yusef. He eventually 
reappeared with a jar of water, which was warm and 
brackish enough. 

The prisoner took a sip of it, while a quiet sort of 
gleam appeared in his eyes. 

“Tm much obliged to you, comrade, for this 
favour,” he said. “If I should kick here sometimes, 
would if be noticed ?” 

“ Might—might not. I advise youn——” 

“Just hold your light here a moment, if you please,” 
interrupted our hero. “Is there a frog in the 
water ?” 

As the man unsuspectingly stepped into the nar- 
row apartment, Yusef, who had arisen to a crouching 
posture, suddenly hurled him against the wall fur- 
thest from the entrance, and passed out. By a 
quick movement, he closed and locked the door, and 
said, through the key-bole : 

“You can do the pounding and kicking referred to, 
and see how the captain likes it. Iam going to take 
the air.” 

The caged ruffian did not immediately kick the 
door, nor even respond to our hero’s cool greeting. 
The truth was, his astonishment was not far removed 
from stupefaction and paralysis. He had never for a 
moment suspected that any one man—and especially 
a sick and weary one—could entertain the ides of 
such a coup de main as Yusef had actually per- 
formed. 

All this stupefaction sooti passed away, however, 
a he commenced bawling for help and kicking the 

oor. 

Yusef had already made his way to the deck, after 
ee nautical hat and coat from a hook in the 
cabin. 

He smiled as he listened to the sounds which came 
up to his ears from the etate-room. 

The crew of the schooner were nearly all employed 
in some manceuvre at the moment, and his appearance 
om the deck was not noticed. A heavy cloud which 
had glided between him and the moon favoured him 
materially, and he stepped to the bulwarks. unob- 
served. 

A quick glance shorewards showed him that the 
vesse] had proceeded several miles on its way down 
the Gulf, and that it was at least three miles from the 
mainland. 

“ Not so far as I feared,” he thought. “If I had a 
plank or @ spar, I could swim the distance, or at least 
try it. 

He cast a sharp glance about the deck, in the hope 
of finding something that would assist him to keep 
afloat on the waters, but was destined to be disap- 
pointed. Not a board, hen-coop, or any other avail- 
able article met his gaze. 

‘“ Perhaps this is a hint to remain here,” he thought. 
“Tt may be that Isolette and her father are aboard. 
And yet——” 

A couple of the sailors he bad seen at work came 
a him, and stood by the bulwarke near him and 
“How that fellow does kick down there!” Yusef 
heard one of them saying to the other. ‘‘It’sa pity 
that the captain did’nt pitch him overboard, and 
keep the girl in his place, instead of sending her 
ashore!” 

Our hero did not stop to hear the response. 

“ Ashore !”he repeated to himself. “Then I'll go 
too, or go to the bottom !” 

The thickest portion of the clond mentioned now 
covered the moon, and it was quite dark on the deck 
of the schooner. Warned by theseunds that came up 
from the imprisoned seaman below, that he could not 
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joo soon put his resolution into practice, he crept for- 
ward, 0 ite, and beyond the spot where the watch 
was employed, and prepared'to lower himself into the 
water. 

shore,” he thought. “It’s a long swim, but I'll 
try it.” 

He crept silently over the low bulwarks, and the 
next instant was in the water, falling astern. Hedid 
not raise his head to the surface until he was compel- 
led to do so, and then he only raised his face suffi- 
ciently abeve the surface to secure breath. 


At this very moment, however, a great tumult arose 
on the deck of the vessel. Voices were heard in ex- 


the hoarse tones of the commander as he gave orders 
to heave-to. 

Yusef saw that his escape was discovered: 

A moment later he knew, by the splashing of a 
beat on the water, that the captain meant to make a 
search for him. 

And it was now that the skill and dexterity of 
our hero as @ swimmer and diver rendered him good 


service. 

Before the boat could leave 'the schooner, he had 
glided out of its wake shorewards, and was makin 
his way in that direction at a rate of speed whic 
would have astonished a landsman. 

The boat went here and there, searching the vici- 
nity thoroughly, end at length took its way towards 
the mainland. 

Yusef could not hear what its occupants were 
saying to one another, but he suspected that they in- 
tended to look for him at the very island he was 
bearing. 

This suspicion was confirmed. 

He saw the boat pass near him, and proceed to the 
island. 

He swam after it, husbanding his strength, and 
floated himself near the pursuers. He heard them 
calling to one another, and soon satisfied himself that 
the entire party was roaming about the island in 
search of him. 

“Very good,” he thought, with his usual cool- 
ness. “I know how to meet your little attentions, 
wy hearties!” 

He swam silently up to the boat, hooked on to its 
stern, and dragged it seaward at a rapid rate. 

When he had secured a sufficient start, he climbed 
into the beat, seized an oar, and commenced sculling 
with professional ease and swiftness towards the 
mainland. 

“You'd better go back to the schooner,” he called 
to his pursuers, just then hearing their loss profanely 
reported by one of their number. “You can try 
swimming, as I did. Good night.” 

He went swiftly on his way shorewards in high 
glee, leaving his discomfited pursuers in a grand com- 
motion on the island. 

(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 
agen 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON OPAL Guiass.—Comptes Rendus 
publishes a process by M. Penabert, of taking photo- 
graphs on opal glass. These are obtained as direct 
positives, and “must not be confounded,” says M. 
Penabert, “with the process already known in Eng- 
land, America, and France as porcelain photographs.” 
Opaline glass is coated with common collodion, a year 
or more old, and sensitived by three minutes’ immer- 
sion in a bath of nitrate of silver, strength 7 grammes 
to the 100 grammes of water, rendered slightly acid 
with nitricacid. It then requires 50 seconds’ ex 
sure in the camera, and development with photosul- 
phate of iron, taking care that the latter is weak and 
contains sufficient “pyroligneous” acid. The pic- 
ture then requires fixing in a weak solution ef hypo- 
tulphite of soda, and intensifying with sulphate of 
ammonia. The photograph thus produced is said to 
beso permanent that it will resist the-action of acids, 
insomuch that the same plate of glass cannot be used 
ogain te tale a second picture. 


Licnmixne or Streets.—Lamps of a greatly im- 
proved description are being introduced into the 
streets of Paris. Candelabra, bronzed by an electric 
process, are being erected at intervals of 25 me’ 
instead of 40 metres, as formerly. The flame is only 
three metres from the ground, and its light is thrown 
tpon the pavement by a powerful reflector, placed 
inside and at the top of the globe lantern. 

Ir is said that a distinguished Englishman is in 
Paris fer the purpose of makieg arrangements with 
M. de Rothschild and the Emperor for laying downq 
rap bridge of boats between Dover and 

5 vy 


Somernne like a bridge is #0 be built for tho rail- 
way between Mexico and Vera Cruz; it will be 300 feet 





high, and each of the three arches 300 feet wide, the 
whole being built of iron weighing 1,500 tons, and 
will cost £170,000. The contractors are Englishmen, 
and thirty locomotives have been ordered from Eng- 
“There’s an island halfway between me and the | land, valued at £300,000. They will be immense 
machines, weighing sixty tons each, as the inclines to 
be overcome are of unusual steepness. 


has been produced by the action of intense heat on 
carbon, Herr Goeppert asserts that this jewel owes its ; 
origin to aqueous agencies. 
h dashed upon the fact that the diamond becomes black when 
The sonccust sda exposed toa very high temperature. 
that its Neptunian origia is proved by the fact per > 
, ~ has often on the surface impressions of grains of sand, 
cited curses and queries, and above all was heard | 514 sometimes of crystals, showing that it bas once 


been soft. 


Annales Télégraphiques announces that it is probable 
the overland line to America will be finished before 
the cable is laid by the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
The survey of the route has been finished, and the 
contractors have the choice of two routes, which are 
of the following lengths in French milles :—First 
route: to the island of Nounivak, by Cook’s Straits, 
12 milles; from the island of Nounivak to St. 
Matthew's Island, 170 milles; from St. Matthew to 
Cape Navarin, Asia, 250 milles. 
Romanoff to the island of St. Laurent, 110 milles; 
thence to Cape Choukotski, 40 milles; or from the 
island of St. Laurent to Cape St. Thadée, 53 milles. 
On the Asiatic continent the point to be reached is the 
mouth of the Amoor, whither the line may be carried 
either by land or water. The company expects to finish 
the work within three years, by which time the Rus- 
sian Government will have its portion completed all 
through to St. Petersburg. In a few years Mexico will 
be covered with telegraph wires, and all its ports on 
the Pacific will be connected with San Francisco,° 
some American capitalists having obtained the neces- 
sary concessions. 


France is represented as satisfactory. In the north 
and east, where the fallin prices was greater than 
elsewhere, the recovery is more remarkable, and prices 
show firmness, with every appearance of remaining s0, 
unless the impatience of imprudent producers throw 
@ superabundant supply on the market. 





Coxtrary to the usual opinion that the diamond 


His argument is based 


He considers 


Tue OvERLAND TELEGRAPH TO AMERICA.—The 


Second route: Cape 


Iron TRADE Iv France.—The state of trade in 


Iron of the 
first quality is quoted, at the place of production, at 
from 200f. to 205f., which is equal to 215f. delivered 
in Paris. The ironmasters of the east and south 
have received numerous orders and prices are firm. 


Trranic IRoNSAND.—It may interest some of our 
readers to know that many thousands of tons of titanic 
ironsand are now to be had at a Spanish port within 
1,800 miles of London. A sample of the sand has 
been forwarded, and appears to be of excellent 
quality. 

APPLICATION OF THE ANILINE DyEs TO PAINTING. 
—It is found that all resins having acid properties— 
caoutchouc and the aniline dye-stuffs—dissolve in the 
solution of aniline. Shellac is thoroughly soluble in 
it, and the resulting solution may be coloured with 
the concentrated solution of an aniline dye-stuff, the 
result being an excellent material for producing trans- 
parent paintings on glass, porcelain, &c., to which it 
very firmly adheres. The aniline dye-stuff may be 
dissolved directly in the aniline solution of shellac 
with the aid of heat; but not fuchsine, since this, 
when heated with shellac, is changed to blue; hence, 
when this substance is to be dissolved, a solution of it 
in aniline, prepared without heat, is to be mixed with 
the aniline solution of shellac. These shellac solu- 
tion of the dyes may be mixed with oil paint not 
containing lead, and thus a brilliancy of tone may be 
imparted to the various colours in oil which they do 
not themselves possess. 


Iron Cement.—A new cement, in which iron forms 
an important constituent, has been invented in France. 
It is formed by pulverising iron sponge, and mixing 
the powder with fine sand, which has been slightly 
acidulated, and water. The result is a paste, or 
mortar, which is capable of firmly uniting pebbles, 
&c., into a perfectly solid mass, forming pudding- 
stone, conglomerates, brescias, &c., of any desired 
variety of colour, and great durability. This cement 
may also be moulded into statues, bas-reliafs, public 
fountains, &c., and may be used as a substitute for 
cut stone ; and large masses of material, such asi church 
spires, can be so united by it as, practically, {> form 
monoliths of great strength. It is impervious to 
moisture, which greatly enlarges the sphere of its 
utility. The finely-divided iron is oxidised, w.ater 
being decomposed and hydrogen set free; and the si,'ex 
of the sand foxms, with the oxide, silicate of iron, a 
material of great tenacity, not affected by the tem-- 





RecLaMATION OF Hoty Istanp.—At the extreme 
north of Northumberland there is an island known by 
the name of Holy Island. A bill has been brought 
forward for the purpose of annexing the island with 
the mainland. The bill proposes that two embank~ 
ments shall be constructed with the view of en- 
closing or rescuing from the sea abont 5,000 acres of 
land. The north embankment would extend to a 
distance of about 2,354 yards, and the south embank- 
ment would be 2,750 yards long. Some of the in- 
habitants of the island are strongly opposed to the bill, 
as it would cause the mussel-beds, from which the 
fishermen obtain their bait, to be destroyed. Mr. 
Bateman is the engineer. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS-LIGHTING.—The Rev. Mr. 
Bowditch has recently produced an improvement in 
gas-lighting. The process consists in adding to gas. 
before itis Barnes the! vapour of heavy, non-volatile 
hydrocarbons, by which the illuminating power is 
much increased, and the light otherwise improveds 
The invention has just been tried in Edinburgh, and’ 
it appears that, as compared with the light given by 
the gas at present supplied in Edinburgh, an increase 
of iJluminating power equal to upwards of 300 per 
cent.isobtained. Thus, a burner supplied with a 
mixture of gas and carbolene (which is the name of 
the fluid used in the new process) will give as much 
light as one burning four times the same amount of 
unmixed gas; so that to light up large apartments 
fewer burners would be required, and, as a con- 
sequence, the air would be kept cooler. 


EXPEDITIOUS BRIDGE BUILDING. 

Ir may be interesting to those concerned in the iron 
trade to have an example of the rapidity with which 
structures of this material are now manufactured and 
erected. This is a quality which is frequently over- 
looked; but iv this active age, when time is money, 
it should not be entirely lost sight of. The example 
to which we refer is as follows:—During the violent 
gales of a few weeks back no less than twelve bridges 
were damaged by the floods on the railway now in 
course of construction in the south-east of Portuga? 
by Messrs. Warriney Brothers, of London. This 
would have seriously impeded the progress of the 
line, but application was made to the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Kennard Brothers, who were called upon, 
on the 8th December last, to replace them in iron in 
the shortest space of time. 

The materials for these twelve bridges had to be 
rolled, and brought from various works in Stafford- 
shire and Wales to their Viaduct Works, Crumlin, 
after the receipt of the order, and before the process 
of manufacture could be commenced. ,Upon its ar- 
rival the girders, and other parts forming the bridges, 
were rapidly proceeded with, and by the aid of their 
patent duplex rivetting machines recently erected 
here, were entirely completed in the short space of 
seventeen working daye—a work unparalleled in the 
history of bridge manufacture. 

We are informed this took place without interrup- 
tion to the ordinary work in progress at Crumlin, 
where we noticed in course of construction a patent 
slip for New Zealand, capable of hoisting ships of 
2,500 tons burthen out of the water ; a large number 
of barrack buildings for our own Government, and 
bridges for various parts of the world. Among the 
larger may be mentioned a bridge over the Solway, 
Scotland, one mile in length, and a bow-and-string 
bridge to cross the Borough-road, Southwark, for the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. During the 
last eight or nine years this firm has manufactured, 
besides other works in iron, several miles of iron 
bridges for home and foreign use, and is noted for the 
rapid execution of this class of work, for which they are 
peculiarly suited by their favourable position, situated 
as they are in the centre of the great iron and coal dis- 
trict of South Wales, and by their excellent labour- 
saving machines. 

As an example of rapidity of erection may be taken 
the iron bridge over the river Ebro, Spain, erected by 
Messrs. Kennards. This bridge is 2,138ft. in length, 
and supported upon 20 piers formed of cast-iron cylin- 
ders, sunk 30ft. into the bed of the river, whose current 
is exceedingly rapid, being at flood-tides as much as 
twenty-five miles per hour. The whole of this 
structure was erected in less than eight months from 
its commencement. 

We might refer to the Villetri Viaduct, near Rome, 
an iron bridge 600ft. in length, supported upon 
columns 90ft. high, which was erected in the short 
space of three weeks; but enough has been said to 
peint out the vast superiority of iron in the construc- 
tion of bridges and otber similar structures, more 
particularly where time is an element of the calcula- 
tion. 

CuLorororM FoR Removerc Sratss or Dry 
Parnt.—An accident, involving the loss of several 
ounces of chloroform at a time when, in eonsequence 





perature of boiling water, by atmospheric changes, aor 
by acid or alkaline liquids, 





of a sudden and unprecedented demand, it was pecu- 
) liarly valuable, introduced me to the knowledge of » 
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fact.1 was previously unaware of, viz., that. chloro- 
form.is capable of exerting a powerful solvent,action 
on dry white-lead paint. The accident happened in 
this way.. The four-ounce measure I was, using had 
been broken, and afterwards earefully mended with 
white-lead, .several months being allowed for it 
tv become thoroughly hard. In that state it was,.as 
I imagined, capable of resisting for at least a short 
time the action of any of the more powerful solvents 
to be found in a chemist’s shop. On pouring chloro- 
form into.it, however, I was at once undeccived, for 
the bottom fell out immediately, without sufficient 
warning toenable me to save one drop of the liquid. 
Had it been mended with barley-sugar, and water then 
poured. into it, the effect would not have been.more 
sudden. To turn this loss to some account, I then 
wied comparatively. the respective effects on ald 
paintwork of ether, benzol, bisulphide of carbon, and 
chloroform. I found that the last, applied on wadding, 
with geutle friction, speedily exposed the clean sur- 
face of the wood, whilst the ether and benzol removed 
the more recent only of the layers of paint. Bisul- 
phide of carbon apparently was without action. 
Query, then, would it. not be advisable in cases: where 
valuable dresses have been to all appearance spoilt, 
by paint being allowed to dry upon them, to try the 
effect of chloroform befoxs.giving up all hope? At 
any rate, Ishal] try it on the first case I meet with. 
I have already discounted the smiles of the fair ones, 
whose gratitude I intend to deserve.—TZhomas B. 
Groves, F.C.S., Weymouth. 








FACETIZ. 


An artificial florist lately described himself as “ head 
gardener to the ladies.” 

Orrortunitigs, like eggs, must be hatched when 
they are fresh. 

Aw African traveller describes the sand-storms as 
only examples of an air-apparent. 

Some ladies use paint as fiddlers do rosin—to aid 
them in drawing a beau. 

Wantep.—A correct standard for measuring the 
height of an absurdity, and a slipper from the foot of 
a dancing moonbeam. 

Wuar was the “ Reading Girl” at the Exhibition 
robbed of? She was chiseled out of a piece of 
marble, 

A soy in Waterbury set fire to his father’s hay- 
stack, and when asked why he did it, replied, Well, 
father’s sold the cow; what does he want of the hay 
now 2” 

A supcE asked a man what age he was? “Iam 
eight and four score, my lord,” says he. “And why 
not four score and eight ?” says the judge. ‘ Be- 

ause,” replied he, ‘1 was eight before 1 was four 
score.” 

THE man who is one thing to-day, and another to- 
mgrrow—who drives an idea peli-mell this week, 
whfle it drives him the next—is always in trouble, 
and does just nothing from one year’s end to the 
other. 

Ax old woman was. complaining a few days since, 
in the market, of the excessive high price of provi- 
sions. It is not meat only that is so enormously dear,” 
said she, “ but I cannot obtain flour for a pudding for 
leasthan double the usual price, and they do uot make 
eggs half so large as they used to be !” 

“T'm going to ride at the country,” said a Frenchman, 
whose Hnglish was not very perfect, to a friend in 
own. “You should say ‘ride én the country,’” re- 
narked the friend: “Ah! yes—very good,” re- 
sponded the Frenchman: ‘‘and when I come back I 
will knock im your door.” 


EXTEAORDINARY CASE OF IpENTITY. — The 
manager of a theatre in the North having a dispute 
with a neighbour of his about the contents of an ash- 
pit situated near the theatre, asserted his claim to the 
whole deposit, every ounce of which, he said, came 
from his establishment—adding that he knew perfectly 
well the coleur of his own sawdust and his own orange- 
peel. 

Wuar a queer fellow the Frenchman mast have 
been who, for twenty years, loved a@ lady, and never 
missed passing his evenings at her house. She be- 

ame a widow. ‘I wish you joy,” cried his friend; 
“you may now marry the woman you have so long 
adored.” “Alas!” said the poor Frenchman, pro- 
foundly dejected; “and if so, where shall I spend 
my evenings!” 

Mrs. Bicsrow, wile of the American minister in 
Paris, is seriously #1. The French papers describe 
the modest ménage oi the repubbican representative 
with much admiration for its Spartan simplicity. @ne 
iournalist found Mr. Bigelow cooking his own ham 


and eggs, withoutany attendant to wait on him, and 
appears to think that these domestic incidents are fit 
subjects of public curiosity. ; 

Tae Last Anecbots or Kine Lroroip.—The last 
anecdote of the late King of the Belgians. is by no 
less a person than. William Cornell Jewett, who says 
that when he went to Europe on his ‘independent 
peace mission,” he requested King Leopold to act as 
umpire between our government and the rebels, and 
that the astute monarch replied that “he would not 
put his fingers between the bark and the tree.” 

Iris said that the late Chief Baron Thompson was 
a very facetious companion over the bottle. At one of 
the judges’ dianers during the assizes, there was pre- 
senta dignitary of the church. When the cloth was 
removed the very reverend guest said, ‘1 always 
think, my lord, thata certain quantity of wine does a 
man no harm aftera good dinner.” “ Oh, no, by no 
means,” replied the Chief Baron ; “it’s the uncertain 
quantity that does all the mischief!” 

A YOUNG MAN recently married a poor girl against 
the will of his parents, who were quite wealthy, and 
was shortly after reprimanded by his father for so 
doing. After a lengthy conversation, he concluded 
by saying: “I think you have married amiss, and 
you will certainly repent it before you die.” “I am 
quite certain that I have married a Miss,” rejoined 
the sapient son, “ but had I married a Mrs., you would 
have been no better satisfied.” 

Goop Nxws.—There is some hope for the end of 
the rinderpest at last. The cows have taken up the 
subject. We rejoice to find, from a Bristol paper, that 
they have cailed a meeting. Here is the advertise- 
ment, and we hope that many influential cows will 
attend :—-“Notice.—A meeting of the milk-producers 
in and around the city of Bristol will be holden in the 
large room at the Bunch of Grapes, Nicholas-street, 
on Thursday next, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon.” 

HOW TO GET RID OF VISITORS. 

A good-natured fellow, who was nearly eaten out 
of house and home by theconstant visits of his friends, 
was one day complaining bitterly of his numerous 
visitors. 

“Shure and I'll tell ye how to get rid of ‘em,” said 
an Irisiman. 

“ Pray how ?” 

**Lend money to the poor ones and borrow money 
of the rich ones, and nather sort will ever trouble ye 
again.” 

A Wasnrncton correspondent gives a curious 
picture of the mode of debating which prevails in the 
American House of Representatives. Each member 
sits at his desk writing letters or reading newspapers ; 
if he wants to post his letters he claps his hands for a 
messenger; and if he isa family man he brings his 
children to the House as a convenient play-ground for 
them. While a gentleman is speaking the messengers 
race past him, other members come round him and 
ter him with questions, while the younger genera- 
tion plays hide-and-seek between his legs. 

Nor iv tHe Biis.—Aan odd scene is said to have 
occurred at Barnum’s Museum. A leoturer employed 
there having been notified that his services could be 
dispeused with, seized the opportunity of his last 
public appearance to give the astonished audience 
some information not usually promulgated from the 
platform. He stated that thedwarf on exhibition was 
a mere baby; that the Circassian female was born in 
Brooklyn, and spoke English ia private life; and 
made other interesting disclosures of a similar cha- 
racter as to other features of the Museum. 

A yYoune and pretty lady recently made her husband 
a present, but it only cost threepence, and yet was 
the source of a wonderful amount of happiness, and 
drew, perhaps, the domestic bonds a little tighter. 
“Threepence!” we hear it ‘said; and, of course, 
ladies’ minds turn to solve the enigma in something of 
the baby useful kind—“ socks.” This won't do, be- 
cause, according to our ideas, it would only buy one 
sock, and babies are not born with wooden legs. The 
threepenny article was a choice Havana cigar; and, 
of course, meant, “ Henceforth, my love, you may 
smoke at home, and need not go to the club.” 

More Nicer THax Screntiric.—A gentleman much 
interested in botanical matters recently directed one of 
the clerks a4 his place of business to copy a list of 
names for,him. On looking over what had been 
written, he; was surprised to find the word “ Large- 
nonia.” ‘On poiating out to the young man that an 
error havi been made, he was informed, in all sincerity, 
that it¢was not really incorrect, but only an improve- 
ment /on the original. The word was “ Bignonia,” 
but ws big was rather a slang term, hehad altered it 
to lerge, which meant the same thing, and was much 
m0xe elegant. 

A Canricature.—A rather smart political carica- 
Ykuce, entitled “‘ Maximilian’s Collapse,” is now being 





circulated elandestinely in Paris. It reprasents,the 


Emperor, Napoleon vainly attempting to inflate , 
gutta-percha figure of Maximilian, which, robed j, 
jan imperial ‘mantle thickly studded with Bonaparte 
bees, is Seated on a rickety throne, with its feet regt- 
ing on a pile of “lottery loan bonds, 1864-65.” Th» 
head and arms of Maximilian hang dangling, hai 
inflated. His crown ‘has fallen to the ground, and jt 
lies. broken ; while that of Napoleon is toppling on his 
head. Behind the throne stands “Jonathan” (ay 
admirable likeness of President Johnson), grinning 
maliciously, for he is the cause of the disaster; he has 
perforated the windy figure of Maximilian with , 
stiletto raarked “ Canning-Monroe doctrine.” 

Tue, Masor’s Discovery.—In some regiments 
there is occasionally an understanding against “ sho,- 
ing off a. screw,”.as it is jocularly called; in others, 
I have kuown a free trade in such rogueries en- 
couraged. I remember poor old A——, of the Queen's 
Bays, on a memorable election riot in Dublin, when 
the mob lighted large fires across College-green to 
arrest the advance of cavalry. .A——-alone dashed 
through the blaze in full swing of his gallop, while the 
whole leading file turned and bolted. “ Splendidly 
done!” cried the Major. “What will you take for 
that horse? I never saw a horse face fire like him.” 
“A hundred and fifty, Major,” was the answer. “It 
took five years before I brought him to that.” The 
bargain was made, and the secret of the five years’ 
training only discovered in the morning—the horse 
was stone blind !—Blackwood’s Magazii 
QuseN CAROLINE AND THE SPry.—On one remark- 
able day, a noble lord, now no more, came to Branden- 
burg House with the not very magnificent present 
fora queen, of a pine-apple. After he had left, her 
Majesty sent for her secretary, and laughing at the 
present of the fruit, told him that in return she had 
asked the peer to dine; “but,” she added, “he's 
nothing more nor less than a spy from Carlton House, 
so with him we will have some fun.” She then or- 
dered two decanters of tea, the colour of wine, to be 
placed on the dinner table, on either side of her, and 
from these she drank copiously, and with eonsiderable 
display, taking care that the noble lord should never 
taste the wine she seemed so fond ef. As soon as his 
lordship had taken his leave, her Majesty laughingly 
exclaimed, “Oh, rare the fun! Now he will go back 
to Carlton House and say that he saw me the worse 
for wine, and ‘that I finished the best part of two 
bottles at. dinner.” The real fact was that the 
Queen never drank anything but milk, tea, and 
coffee.—The Hun. Grantley Berkeley's Life and Recol- 
lections. Vol. IV. 

WATER FROM THE TOP. 

A correspondent relates the following: 
I had directed my man, a rather ‘‘ clever” Irish- 
man, to bore a large-hole in the side of my cistern, 
neat the top, and had ‘given him a“ brace and bit” 
with which to do it. 
After a short time he came to ask me for a gimlet, 
which I gave him; and being somewhat curious to 
know what he wanted with it, I soon followed him 
to the yard. 
He was 
cistern a 

e one. 
“ What are you doing?” I asked. 
“ Why, you see, sir, if I bore the dig hole through, 
the wather'll comeall over me, intirely, because the 
cistern’s full, so you see I’m after boring the litle hole, 
to draw off the wather, and thin afterward I'll plug it 





the top of the ladder, boring into the 
mall hole alongside of the partly-bored 


“ But,” said I, “ why don’t you. open the faucet and 
let. off the water ?” 
“Why,” said he, “it’s from the top.I want tio 
wather, sir!” 
RESPONSIBILITY AND RINDERPEST. 
To “stamp out” the cattle’ plague how could we dare? 
Rebellion was “stamped.out” by Governor Eyre? 
Punch. 
Amonc the spooney bits of Goodyness which gem 
the i ress;we read, ‘‘ value the friendship of 
bim who stands by you in the storm.” What for? 
He only wants you to let him come under your 
umbrella.— Punch. 
TOO GOOD TO BE JRUE. } 

The subjoined paragraph is incredible. It attri- 

butes to the King of Prussia.a degree of mola 


sense :— 
“Tue Sans-Sovcr Wuypmitt.—The Prussiau 
journals announce that another historical memorial is 


about to disappear. The famous windmill of Sans- 
Souci, which the Great Frederick had respected, an’ 
which his descendants had enclosed in the Park o! 
Potsdam asa monument of their respect for legality, 
is about to be pulled down by the King’s order.” 

If this statement were true, it would show that his 
Majesty King William-had conscience enough to fee! 
that the windmill which stood in the Park of Potsdam 
~ acnading satire on the spoliation, of Deamars.— 

unc. 
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Justice SHALLow .anp Justicr Srence.—Puach 
hears that the success of an actor who brought an 
action against a critic for mentioning him unkindly, 
has induced another actor to menace an action 
against another critic for not mentioning him at 
al —Punch. 

A LITTLE MISTAKE, 

Captain Bullyon (te Remnants, the Woollen-Draper, 
who has been wvited, ag usual, to a day's Pheasant 
Shooting by old Bullyon the Banker). ‘“‘ Your gun’s No, 
12, I believe, Mr. What’s-’s-Name ?” 

Remnants (thinking the Captain, generally so ’igh and 
nighty, is going to be sociable)... ‘‘ I don’t exactly know 
the precise figure, Captain, but 4d 

Coptain Bullyon. “ Haw! what I mean is, ‘cause 
rou seem to have been trying to keep your Barrels 
“lose to. my Eyes ever since we left the Cover !”"— 
Punch. 

UnsvrTaBLe.—It is very odd that Mr. Bright should 
select the occasion of the. opening of Parliament to 
talk about its clothes.—Fun. 

ARISTOCRATIC ‘INTELLIGENCE. 
(From our own Burke.) 

We understand that Norfolk Howard, Esq., is 
about to be raised to the peerage, with the title of 
Lord Wenlock.— Fun. 

A Wickep Atrempt.—It was quite natural that 
a certain member of Congress should wish to embroil 
England and America by introducing a war measure. 
A Chandler would, of course, wish,to see all the fat in 
the fire. —Fun. 

A New Inrisu Jic.—The latest reports about the 
Fenian conspiracy state that the Fenians are holding 
meetings which are disguised under the pretence of 
being dancing academies. We should have thought 
that experience would have taught them their liability 
to be‘ caught on the hop.”—Fun. 

’ EPIGRAM. 
(Picked up near Whitehall.) 
Those who steamships build of Reed, 
And quite sea-worthy think ‘em, 
Should hardly be surprised, indeed, 
To find that Coles would sink ’em. 
Fun. 
EXTRAORDINARY MILDNESS OF THE SEASON. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henpekt. have been observed at the 
theatre together, and it is reported that Mrs. H. 
alled her husband dear, and only contradicted him 
once. 

Mr. Hektor, during the lust week, has only sworn 
tt the club-waiter three times. 

Mr. Skinflint was noticed taking his wife out for 
1 walk, and we have it, on undoubted authority, 
that he of hisown accord bought her a new bonnet.— 
Fun. 

A Waxet! Anrise!—The captain of the Bulldeg 
is too wide awake to accept the sword of honour, to 
present him with which a subscription list has been 
started. He very rightly says that to take it under 
the circumstances would be against the rules of the 
service. But. this only proves the more that he’s an 
honourable blade. The Admiralty, which with its 
usual wisdom deprived him of the command of a ship 
that no longer existed, should in recognition of this 
mbmission give hima new command, and so make 


upto him for the.loss. Meanwhile, subscribers need , 


not mourn—the .sword Captain Wake wears will 
always be a sword of honour !—Fun. 


STATISTICS. 


Tar Frexncn Navy.—The following remarks on 
the French navy occurin the Blue Book just pre- 
sented to the legislative body by the French Go- 
vernment:—During the year 1865 the construction of 
vessels for the new fleet has. continued to the extent 
of the credits allowed. The bases adopted in 1857 
have been completed ‘by new types of iron-clad ves- 
wels more especially intended, some for distant mis- 
eions, others for the defence of our ports, roadsteads, 
and rivers. ‘Iwo of those war-vessels, belonging to 
the category of those inserted in the tables presented 
in past years in the statement cf the situation of the 
empire, have, therefore, been built; an iron-clad cor- 
vette, and a coast-guard vessel with a spur. The 
number of vessels in this fleet, which (exclusive of 
gunboats) was 123 on the 3ist December, 1864, is 
129 on the:3ist December, 1865. They are sub-ditided 
asfollows: 

Fast vessels: Mixed vessels. Total. 
Tron-clad frigatesS..rovewses 10. eye 
Iron-clad corvettes 1 ove _ 
Coast-guard iron-clad rams... loo ww. = 
Shipsofthelinenot iron-clad 13... 23 
Frigates not iron-clad. ae be 3 
Corvettesnot iron-clad 
Acvice boats notiron-clad ... 


Totads....ceee 100 





Thus the new fleet has been increased by six finished 
vessels, viz.:—Three iron-clad frigates of :1,000- 
horse power; one iron corvette, of 500-horse 
power; one iron-clad coast-guard, of 500-horse 
power; one corvette, not iron-clad, of 500-horse 
power. The steam fleet comprises, now finishing afloat, 
eleven vessels, of 7,050-horse power. Lastly, the 
steam fleet on the stocks counts twenty-eight vessels, 
in different degrees.of advancement. 

Dorinc the last half year the number of passengers 
conveyed on the Isle of Wight line from Ryde to 
Shanklin was 162,860, and the quantity of goods and 
coals moved was 11,178 tons. ‘lhe first twelvemonth 
having elapsed since the partial opening of the line, 
the results are that from the 1st of January to the 
51st of December, 1865, 252,818 passengers were con- 
veyed on the line, and 16,157 tons of goods and coals 
were moved. 


EXILED. 
Through myrtle bowers, 
The rainbow tinted birds for ever glance ; 
I watch in the sweet evening's purple Lours 
The fire-flies’ starry dance. 


The palm trees stand, 
Like plume crowned giants,;—sweet perfumes 
steal by, 
Beauty is over all this orient land, 
And glory-beaming sky. 
Yet sad away 
Turns my sick heart, across the ocean’s foam, 
To where, o’er English glades, the cool winds play, 
Around my far-off home. 


T yearn to see 
Our own blue violets the woods among; 
I want to sit beneath our old ash-tree, 
And hear the linnet’s song. 
My native shore, 
Whose white cliffs gleam, a welcome o'er the deep, 
Dear English cliffs—shall I e’er tread thee more, 
Save in my dreaming sleep ? A. G. 








GEMS. 


CuNNING is only the mimic of discretion, and may 
deceive weak men, who often mistake pertness for 
wit, and gravity for wisdom. 


In making an estimate of a man or woman, don’t 
take the dress into consideration. ‘Tis the value of 
the blade that you inquire into, not of the scabbard. 


IF a man should write down his thoughts but of 
one day, and read them at night, he would reckon 
himself half-distracted, and be greatly amazed at 
himself, 

Give a man brains and .riches, an he is a king ; 
give a man brains without riches, and he is a slave; 
give a man riches without brains, and he is a 
monkey. 

A GenTriEMAN.—One very frequently hears the 
remark made, that such, and such, and such a man, 
“can be a gentleman when he pleases.” Now when 
our reader next hears this expression made use of, 
let him call to mind the following: ‘“ He who‘ can 
be a gentleman when hevp!cases,’ never pleases to be 
anything else. Circumstances may, and do, every 
day in life, throw men of cultivated minds and re- 
fined habit into the society of their inferiors; but 
while, with the tact and readiness that is their 
especial prerogative, they make themselves welcome 
among those with whom they have few, if any, sym- 
pathies in common, yet never by any accident do they 
derogate from that high standard which makes them 
gentlemen. So, on the other hand, the man of vul- 
gar tastes and coarse propensitics may simulate, if he 
be able, the outward babitudes of society, speaking 
with practised intonation, and bowing with well- 
studied grace; yet he is no more a gentleman in his 
thought and feeling, than is the tinseled actor who 
struts the boards the monarch his costume would 
bespeak him. This being the ‘gentleman when he 
likes,’ is but the mere performance of the character. It 
has all the swell of the stage and the footlights about 
it, and never can for a moment be mistaken by one 
who knows the world. A cloak too large cannot be 
gracefully worn by a small man.” 

ee - 

Ox ANILINE ORANGE.—Mr. Jacobson gives the fol- 
lowing method of obtaining an orange-coloured dye 
from aniline. Red aniline is made in the usual way 
by the action of'nitrate of mercury on aniline. The 
residue is then purified by boiling the resinous de- 
posit and crystallizing the solution. The mother 
liquor of the crystals contains small quantities of 
dyes of different colours; and a large proportion’ of 
orange dye. The orange is isolated by means of 





common salt, which precipitates the other colours and 
leaves the orange in solution. The dye is afterwards 
extracted with alcohol. The colour is a golden 
orange, which readily dyes silk and wool, and Mr. 
Jacobson speaks of using itas a sort of varnish for 


optical instruments and on tin foils. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Growrxe Pras,—Fill a wide-mouthed glass jaz 
with water,and cover it over with a piece of “ foun- 
dation,” cover that over with a layer of , pressing 
it down so that the peas will lie in the water. They 
will then swell and sprout, the roots growing down 
into the water, their fine fibres presenting a beautifu! 
appearance. Set this in a window and vines wil} 
grow up, which can be conducted te the sit. The 
whole is very handsome. 


Darry Sratistrcs—MiLK, CREAM, AND Bvttrr. 
—According to Johnston, while a Holderness cow 
gave 29 quarts, producing 1 Ib. of bufter to the 12 
quarts, an Ayrshire cow gave 20 quarts, and 1 lb. 
of butter to the 94 quarts; an Alderney cow gave 19 
quarts, and yielded 1 Ib. of butter to the 12 quarts; a 
Devon cow gave 17 quarts; and butter at the rate of 
1 Ib. to the 93 quarts. A quart of cream should yield 
from 12 to 16 ounces of butter—this quantity of cream 
being obtained from 12 quarts of milk. In Mr. Hors- 
fall’s experience, 16 quarts of milk afforded 25 ounces 
of butter, Milk necessary to feed a calf, according to 
Mr. Bowick's scale—First week ‘with the mother, or 4 
quarts per day, and two meals; second and third 
weeks, 5 to 6 quarts, and two meals per day; fourth, 
- and sixth weeks, 6 to 7 quarts per day at two 
meals. 


We need hardly say that the only legitimate way 
to obtain sweet butter of a good yellow colour, is to 
let the cows have fresh green food, butas this cannot 
always be done in winter artificial means are resorted 
to, and one of the most innocuous of those used is 
the juice of carrots, which after being grated are 
squeezed through muslin or something of the kind, 
and the juice added to the butter after the last wash- 
ing. Very little will suffice. It is not by any means 
advisable to add too much of this calouring matter, as 
at the best it gives but a dead yellow colour; a little, 
however, improves the appoaran®é, and we could 
never discover the least taste of carrot in the butter. 
A larger quantity of carrots is sometimes put into the 
cheese, the effect being the same, only the buttermilk 
is coloured also. We have known some chemical 
substance used instead, but would not recommend it; 
neither would we advise much of the carrots, except 
in cases where the eye has to be pleased instead of 
the palate. . No management on the part of the dairy- 
maid can make butter yellow in winter, when cows 
are fed on dry hay alone. Tho only means.available 
is to stain the cream or the butter in some way, and 
some secrecy is often enough maintained about the 
adulteration. Of course, all cream is not alike, and 
the food of the cows gives'certain properties to the 
milk and. cream which no management on the part of 
the dairymaid can entirely alter. She may, it is true, 
spoil good cream, but feeding cows on cabbage, 
turnips, and the like, imparts a flavour to butter not 
easily got rid, of, or where it is, the result is. by vo 
means a good artiele. 

—_—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Five thousand head of horned cattle are about to 
be sent from Austria to England. 

Sir Jonny LAwRreENceE has sent threo native agents, 
disguised as merchants, to explore Central Asia by 
different routes. 

Tue Traitors’ Gate at the Tower, through which 
condemned prisoners passed, has now been entirely 
demolished. 

Tue Dublin Exhibition turns out, contrary to 
report, to have been a financial success to the extent 
of a surplus of £10,000. 

Post-Orricek Muntricence.—Brennan, of Balno- 
bol, who found and delivered up the Dublin mail 
from Westport some time ago, has received the muni- 
ficent reward of 2s. 6d. 

‘Tue Empress of Austria has recently introduced a 
new fashion. It is to havea diamond, representing 
dew-drop, fixed to a real flower. A few evenings 
ago her Majesty had in her. hand a bouquet of whiie 
camellias, and on each, in the centre, was a large 
diamond. . 

Recentry a funeral party entered a churchyard 
situated in a solitary part of the county of Wicklow, 
lowered a coffin into the grave, covered it and went 
their way. The police of the district went to the 
cemetery in question, and disinterring the coffin found 
it to contain a quantity of pikes. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. L. D.—The verses “My Beau Ideal,” will appear at our 
eartiest convenience, 

‘Tr Brr's verses are accepted, and will appear in due course, 

W. J. A.—The first number of Taz Lowpow Reaver bears 
the date of May 18th, 1863. 1t contained thirty-two pages 
of printed matter and four illustrations. 

PostuLatTa.— We refer this correspondent to the foregoing 
reply to “Wa. Evans.” The bandwriting is good and 
businesslike. 

Lucy Sr. Crate is in want of a husband; she is fair, with 
dark eyes and hair, not very tall, twenty-two years of age. 
« Lucy” would prefer a sailor. 

Micnionetrs asks us for « receipt for cleaning stained 
hands. All depends upon the cause of the stains; go to the 
nearest chemist, who will probably recommend you & soap 
of virtue. 

W. Evays—There are several cheap guides to public offices 
published. These contain the interest required to procure 
them, the salaries, and the necessary subjects for examina- 
tion. Any bookseller would supply them. 

Jane Bawre.—We are always ready to receive and give 
every consideration to MS. sent to our office. We must, 
however, refer our correspondent to the paragraph at the 
feottom of our last column. 

Bessiz, of Plymouth, would like to correspond matri- 
monially with a respectable young tradesman ; no objection 
to a widower without incumbrance; is tall, dark hair and 
eyes, idered affectionate, wishes only for a happy home. 

Fiorence and Mitty wish to correspond matrimonially 
with two gentlemen, who must be in s good social position. 
*Florence” is nineteen, rather tall aud fair. “ Milly” is 
eighteen, also tall and dark 

Kate Currron would be happy to correspond or change 
cartes with any tradesman or publican, middle aged; would 
prefer one who is in want of an energetic business wife. 
~ Kate” is a widow aged thirty-three. 

B.C. W., who is twenty-two, the son of a tradesman, 
5 ft. 4} in., respectably connected, would be happy to corres- 
pond with an eligible lady about his own age with a view to 
matrimony. 

Apa, & pretty brunette, who is sweet seventeen, of happy 
disposition, thints she should like to havea husband. He 
must be tall, dark, and good looking, of good education. 
Caries to be exchanged. 

Ca.zss is desirous of corresponding matrimonidlly with 
one of our lady readers. He has an income of 400/. a year, 
occupies a good position in life, and aged twenty-nine. 
Ladies who reply must forward their cartes with full parti- 
culars. 

A Rerirep Trapesman, in good circumstances, a widower, 
of middle age, without any incumbrance, would be happy to 
correspond with a lady about thirty, domesticated, a member 
of theChurch of England, and possessed of suitable pro- 
perty. The comforts of a good home are effered. 

Crissy and Gextrrupe (two cousins) would be glad to cor- 
respond matrimonially and exchange cartes with two gentle- 
men, “Crissy” is twenty-four, very light hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, and ratLer tall. ‘ Gertrude” is eighteen, 
tall, with brilliant black eyes, aclear complexion, and a good 
figure. 

F. de L., @ foreign nobleman, proscribed for political 
motives from his country, wishes to marry an English lady 
of means. He is well educated, thoroughly respectably con- 
nected, twenty-six years of age, and of good temper. If any 
of our fair readers are inclined to respond, a carte de visite 
will be sent. 


Ross and Micwionertte wish te correspond withtwo gentle- 
men; they are both blondes. “Rose” is seventeen, pre- 
possessing, very domesticated, and of good parentage. “ Mig- 
nionette,” nineteen, is generally considered good looking, 
thoroughly domesticated, a very good singer, and would 
make a very loving wife, 

Annie and Lovtsa, who are thoroughly domesticated, are 
anxious to correspond with any gentleman about their own 
age. “Annie” is twenty-one, has choice amber ringlets, 
blue eyes, good tempered, and considered good looking. 
* Louisa” is twenty-four, very fair, with light hair, blue eyes, 
and rather good looking, and a pretty writer. Both would 
make loving and affectionate wives. Cartes exchanged. 

J.and H, would be happy to correspond matrimonially 
with two young ladies. They are both twenty years of age, 
5 ft. . in height, with fair hair and complexion, considered 
good looking, and with good prospects, The young ladies 
niust be about 5ft.5in. in height, not more than eighteen 
or twenty, good looking, of amiable dispositions. Trades- 
men's daughters preferred. 

M. V. D., who is thirty-nine, would be happy te meet with 
e steady, respectable man about ber own age, who would 











make a kind and affectionate husband. “M. V. D.” is dark, 
about the middle height, of a cheerful and affectionate dis- 
position; she has a small business of her own, has received 
a good, but plain education, and is very respectably con- 
nected. Having no opportunity of mixing in_ society, 
“M. V. D.” applies to the columns of Taz Lonpon Reaver. 

W. M—From our own experience we are of opinion that 
&@ man who cannot succeed as a teacher, clerk, or salesman 
in London, is certainly not likely to meet with success in 
the United States. All the great cities in America are 
crowded with starving adventurers. We believe that a 
draper with a little money, and who at the same time isa 
man of business, would be successful in Melbourne, Victoria, 
or any other of the Australian colonies. Handwriting is 
very good and businesslike. 

Merry Asnrz wishes to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. She is nineteen, light hair, 
bright blue eyes, fair complexion, below the medium height, 
of a kind and loving disposition. She would like the gentle- 
man to be about 5ft. Sin. or 10in, from twenty-one to 
twenty-four years of age. He must be fond of- home, of a 
kind and loving disposition, and in possession of an income 
to keep a wife respectably. “Merry Annie" rather seriously 
adds that this appeal is not to be trifled with as it is 
genuine. 

Lorriz Date, twenty-two, of a happy, lively disposition’ 
medium height, good figure, brown hair, hazel eyes, dark 
eye-brows, with « fair, oval face, of as hasty, but. very 
forgiving temper, but alas! no money, would much like to 
correspond with a nice looking dark gentleman about thirty, 
in good circumstances, and generousty inclined. If going 
abroad so much the better, as it isa great wish of “ Lottie’s” 
to see a little of the world. Besides, “ Lottie” is of cpinion 
that a man requires just the same comforts abroad as he 
does at home, and also that it endears a husband and wile 
to one another if they are amongst strangers. At tue same 
time “Lottie” would not object to stay at home. 


OLD FLOWERs. 


Oh! the old sweet flowers—the dear old flowers 
Which were to our childhood known ; 

Which blossomed bright in the sunny hours 
Thatfrom us for aye have flown. 


Wallfiower gilly, and William sweet, 
And many others there were, 

Whose lovely forms were wont us to greet 
In spring time and summer fair. 


The new ones are rich and grand to view, 
Aad for this they welcomed are; 

But, though gorgeous and brilliant of hue, 
The old ones are sweoter far. 


And thus it is in this world of ours, , 
The haughty and vain we see, 
Striving to crush the good sweet flowers, 
But vain shall those efforts be. 
For virtue and worth are jewels rare, 
Precious unfading flowers, 
Which fling their perfume on this world's air, 
And bioom in immortal bowers. E. L. O,.W.A. 


Tusrese being acquainted with several who, through the 
medium of Taz Lonvon Reaper, have obtained suitable 
partners in life, thinks she cannot do better than to make it 
known through our columns that three young damsels will 
be willing to take upon themselves the holy bonds of matri- 
mony. Eire is nineteen, of medium height, clear com- 
plexion, with black eyes, and purely Grecian features. In 
figure she is slightly inclined to embonpoint, Louise has a 
fair complexion, sparkling black eyes, light hair, beautiful 
teeth, and is very amiable, and seventeen. Tuxrese has a 
clear complexion, slight colour, short brown curls, black 
eyes, good teeth, and pleasing features, and is only eighteen. 
All three are of the Jewish persuasion, accomplished, and 
domesticated. “ Therese’ would have no objection to ex- 
change cartes de visite. 


A. Francis, who was sixteen last October, and who has 
kept company with a very handsome young man of twenty 
for six months, asks us if she is too young to get married ? 
“I think,” sheadds, *:thatd could live happy with him, and he 
very much wishes to be married, but I y know what to 
do; my parents seem to think I am,too young, but they 
have no great objection.” We think with the parents. A 
husband of twenty and a wife of sixteen would not have 
sufficient years to battle with the world, neither know their 
own minds yet. Wait; six months is but a short courtship ; 
“better bear the ills you have than fly to others you know 
not of.” The marriage of the Princess Royal at so early an 
age seems to have set the fashion of early unions. But then 
it is not every girl whose mamma can ask the English 
Parliament for a fortune of many thousands perannum. As 
for the young man, Ae should remember the old proverb 
which teaches the necessity of providing the stable before 
you bring the horse home, 


CoMMOUNICATIONS R&cgiveD :— 


Byron will be happy to correspond with “ Lily Dale.” He 
is twenty-two, dark, medium height, has a small fortune 
accumulated by his own industry, and with continued perse- 
verance, believes he could make a home truly happy. 
Cartes to be exchanged. 

Marticpa A. B., twenty-four years of age, of religious 
principles, thoroughly domesticated, of medium height, dark 
eyes and hair, would be pleased to hear from “N. A. 0.,” 
the unhappy bachelor. 

Annie and Lerriz, the first twenty-one, brown hair and 
light blue eyes, the latter nineteen, wkh brown hair and 
hazel eyes, both the same height, 5 ft. 4in., and thoroughly 
domesticated, wo be glad to correspond with “ Fred” 
and “ D. F.” 

Botp Brirox, a gentleman by birth, forty-two, and of 
thorough business habits, sober, found of home, and a 
member of the Church of England, respectfully desires to 
correspond with “M. B. ML” (the widow) with a view to 
matrimony. F 

CLAwpe Metyorrs would deanly fketohearfrom “Octavia, 
who has so charmed him with her description, and above all 
the great value she sets upon religious and moral principles, 
in preference to wealth or fashionable appearance, etec., of 
her suitor. “Claude” isa few months “Octavia's” junior, fair, 
of medium height, of strict Protestant religious p 
good, moral, aud temperate character, reflued tastes, fond 


of home, and respectably connected; at present of smaij 
but increasing salary, possessed of a little money, the result 
of industry and economy, and has no doubt would make, 

ood and loving husband to a good and affectionate wife 

e will be glad to exchange cartes as @ preliminary to 4 
matrimonial correspondence, We are rejoiced that “ Claude 
Melnotte” has benetited so greatly by Tae Lonvon Reapsr, 
and thank him for his good wishes for its continued pros. 


ity. 

ALExayoER, believing that “Octavia"’ would make him a 
suitable wife, offers himse!f to her acceptance, and as 4 
preliminary would like to exchange cartes. He is & widower, 
thirty-two, of medium he! and a member of a Christian 
chure ou @ res bi @ town in 
North Wales. %. 

Lovine Comstanos Tipit like to e 
peeamiers tom : loctavie, lke ns be 

HANNON, in reply to “Octavia,” wo PPy to cor. 
respond matstenmiadie with that lady. “Shannon” is 
5 ft. 9in. in height. brown hair, blue eyes, thirty-four years 
of age, and possesses an income of about 70/. per annum, 
and expects shortly to be in possession of landed property 
of the value of 1000%. “Octavia” may rely on “Shannon's” 
steadiness, kindness, sobriety, and every other requisite 
necessary for the standard of good morals. The large. 
hearted “ Shannon" adds that any other lady may reply. 

CxcrLia, & tall young lady with light brown hair, black 
eyes (and on the whole considered a good looking giri) 
wishes to correspond with “Stephen S.” 

Susan C. having seen the appeal of “0. O. 0.” offers her- 
self as a candidate for his affections. She is the daughter 
of a farmer, and very respectably connected. She is 
eighteen, black hair, dark eyes, and about the medium 
height, thoroughly domesticated, and would endeavour to 
make home peppy. 

G. R. and F. J., two friends, will be glad to exchangecarte 
and correspond with *‘Clara” and “ Minnie Lester ;" aged 
respectively twenty-four and twenty. Both are dark, tall, 
and good looking. 

H. S. responds with perfect sincerity to “ Helena,” and 
would be most happy to correspond with her. Is possessed 
of au amiable disposition, and belongs to an excellent family. 

Carrig would not object to correspond with “ Leeds,” 
providing he the qualities and thoughts mentioned. 
“Carrie” is a brunette, highly educated, of an amiable and 
loving disposition, and domesticated, possessing a moderate 
share of good looks. She will inherit a small income at the 
death of her surviving parent. 

Emity would be happy to correspond with “BR. C. B.’ 
with a view to ony. She is twenty-three, and of 
cheerful disposition. 

Party would be glad to correspond with ‘‘ Frank.” She 
is twenty-four, rather fair, and very domesticated. 

Savcksox has, we fear, chosen a very appropriate nom ds 
plume. Having crossed her letter, a practice by the way, 
certainly not polite even in writing to a friend, we cannot 
attend to her peti “ Saucebox” better re-write to 
us legibly. 

Jcxe would be happy to correspond and exchange cartes 
with “0.0. 0.;" is twenty-two, tall, light complexion, and 
thinks she would make “0. O. O." a very good wife. 

Paris, who is eighteen, of di eight, with light 
brown hair, fair complexion, and a strong idea tbat she 
should have thoughts of matrimony, thinks that “J. B. 0." 
would just suit her, therefore would be glad to open a cor- 
respondence with him. “Phyllis” expects that “J.B. 0.’ 
has a moderate income, for as yet she has none herself, 
although she has good expectations. 

Crvis would like to correspond with “Octavia,” whose 
notice appeared in No. 143. “Civis" is older than “Octavia,” 
good looking, fair, has a beard, etc., is of the highest 
respectablity, and well educated, “Civis" adds that be 
is living upon his means, and would very much like to 
marry. He is fond of children, home, and (oddly enough 
at the same time) of travelling. By way of P.S., “Civis’ 
adds that he uses neither tobacco nor intoxicating liquors. 

G. M. will be happy to correspond with “Clara Rosa * 
with a view to matrimony, He is twenty-four, 5 ft. 4in, in 
height, of fair complexion, and of a kind and loving dispo- 
sition. His income exceeds 901. perannum. If this should 
meet the approval of “Clara Rosa,” she will perhaps kindly 
reply through Tue Lonpon Reaper. 

1ocet C. and Rosa N. would be extremely happy to 
receive, matrimonially, overtures from “Charlie Winter” 
and “John Brown.” “ Vielet 0.” is a brunette, eighteen, of 
medium height, very pretty, thoroughly domesticated, good 
tempered, and fond of music. “Rosa N.” is 5ft. 2in. in 
height, considered very prepossessing, of fair complexion, 
and blue eyes, and possesses all the charms of her friend 
“ Violet C.;" is also eighteen. Both would make very good 
little wives. Lastly, each will receive 1000/. on their marry- 
ing. Cartes to be exchanged, 

A. B. is willing to accept the 


roposal of “F. W.,” and 
went me to hear further from Bim. The handwriting is 
not 


Fansy, in reply to “N. A. C.,” the unhappy bachelor, says 
she would try to make him a happy little wife. She is 
5 ft, 34 in. in height, with dark brown hair, dark grey eyes, 
of a loving disposition, and willing to make “N.A.C.' & 
comfortable home. 

Jouany informs “ Lily of the Valley” that he is a Colebs 
in search of a wife, twenty-one, rather petite, if anything, 
of the genus “plain,” and, sad to tell, whiskeriess; butto 
compensate is blessed with a good temper, fond of work, 
studious, and rather romantic, but withont any means save 
what his honest labour brings. Will“ Lily” respond by a3 
exchange of cartes as a preliminary. 











Part XXXIV., ron Manca, ts Now Reavy. Paice 6d 
+ “mee Ready, Vou. V. of Taz Loxpox Reapaz Price 
4s, 6 


Also, the Trruz and Inpex to Vou. V. Price, One Pexsr. 


N.B.—CorRaSPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lezrenks TO 188 
Eprror or “Taz Loxpos Reaper” 

tyt Wecannot undertake to return Rejected Manuseripts. 
As they are seat to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 
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